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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


The  Divinity  School  partakes  of  the  undenominational  character 
which  distin^ishes  the  whole  University.  Its  constitution  prescribes 
that  **  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and 
unbiased  investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the 
peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required 
either  of  the  instructors  or  students."  As  a  result  of  this  position 
denominational  distinctions  are  unknown  in  the  Faculty  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  School;  and  among  the  students  no  one 
denomination  is  in  the  majority. 

The  elective  principle,  which  has  been  so  prominent  in  the  College, 
is  recognized  in  the  Divinity  School.  There  is  no  single  course  which 
is  required  of  all  students,  and  each  student  may  take  any  study  for 
which  he  is  fitted.  The  only  limitation  in  this  respect  is  that  no 
department  of  study  may  be  neglected  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  All  the  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  except  those  in  laboratories,  are  open  without 
extra  charge  to  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  to  some  extent 
may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

The  Divinity  School  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity which  has  its  own  dormitory,  and  while  its  students  are  entirely 
free  to  room  where  they  will,  yet  it  is  felt  to  be  greatly  to  a  stu- 
dent's advantage  to  enter  as  fully  as  may  be  into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  School,  which  can  best  be  done  through  his  living  in  Divinity 
Hall.  The  furnishing  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Hall  makes  it 
accessible  to  those  who  prefer  rooms  already  furnished,  and  a  com- 
mon social  room  for  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  Divinity  Hall  adds 
to  the  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse. 

April,  1900. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Testimonials.  All  candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  testi- 
monials of  character  and  scholarship. 

Resident  ChradtuUes.  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted as  Resident  Graduates,  provided  the  courses  of  study  which 
they  have  pursued  are  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

Cafididaies  for  the  Degree  of  8,  T.B.  All  Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  representing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their  education  has  been  equal  to  that 
of  graduates  of  the  best  New  England  colleges. 

A  candidate  ior  the  degree  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
npoD  examination.  But  a  candidate  who  is  also  qualified  to  enter  as 
a  Resident  Graduate,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  without 
examination. 

SpedcU  Students,  A  person  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  enter  the  School  as  a  Special  Student, 
provided  he  holds  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science, 
which  represents  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
provided  he  satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  education  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  such  a  course. 

In  all  the  instruction  of  the  School  reference  is  freely  made  to 
German  and  French  books.  Students  are  urgently  advised  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages,  especially  of  German, 
before  entering  the  School. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or 
half-courses  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each 
and  its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Divinity.  In  the  following  list  half-courses  are  expressly 
designated  as  such ;  all  others  are  full  courses,  wiUi  the  exception 
of  the  courses  of  research,  which  count  towards  the  degree  to  an 
extent  determined  in  each  case  by  the  instructor,  but  usually  as  full 
courses. 

Students  are  free  to  choose  any  studies  which  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue,  but  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to  neglect 
entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments :  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homiletics.  Students  must 
in  every  case  leave  with  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  lists  of  the  courses  which  they 
propose  to  take. 

Old  Testament 

1.  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar. — Ex- 

planation of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.     Man,^ 
Wed,,  Fri.,  cU  11.     Dr.  Skinkeb. 

Fronanciation  of  Hebrew,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  and  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  simple  sentences,  are  made  prominent  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  The  reading  advances  at  first  slowly,  the  student 
thus  gaining  thorough  familiarity  with  a  small  section  of  Hebrew  text. 
Grammatical  principles  are  explained  orally  and  illustrated  in  the  reading. 
The  phonetic  principles  governing  changes  of  form  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  paradigms  shown  to  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  In  the  second  half-year  the  reading  is  more  extensive  and 
rapid.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  student  should  have  mastered  all  the 
principles  of  the  language,  and  should  be  able  to  translate  with  ease  any 
of  the  narrative  prose  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax. — Interpretation  of  parts  of 

the  Prophets   and   Poetical    Books. — Text-criticism.     Tu., 
Th.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Tor. 

In  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  is  presupposed,  and  the  object 
is  to  study  portions  of  the  principal  Old  Testament  books  critically.     The 
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■yntaz  is  giren  by  explanation  of  the  text  and  by  lectores,  in  connection 
widi  a  textrbook.  The  chief  work  of  the  coone  is  the  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  books  or  parts  of  books.  The  reading  begins  with  some 
earlier  prose  (Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  or  Kings),  goes  on  to  selections  from 
the  prophets,  and  concludes  with  the  poetry  (Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  or 
Song  of  Songs)  and  the  Utest  prose  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
or  Ecclesiastes) .  Text-criticism  is  studied  mainly  by  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  with  the  Versions.  In  connection  with  each  book  attention  is 
directed  to  its  literary  style,  its  social,  philosophical,  and  religious  Tiews, 
and  questions  of  date  and  authorship. 

[3^  hf.  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Kautzsch's  Biblisch-Aramaische  Gram- 
matik.  —  Interpretatdon  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the 
Targums.  Half-course  (Jirst  half-year),  Man.,  Wed. ^  at  10. 
Professor  Lyon.] 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

In  this  dialect  are  written  large  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
as  well  as  the  Targums  (later  Jewish  versions  of  the  Old  Testament). 
The  course  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  The 
reading  consists  of  selections  from  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  the  Targums. 

4.  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 

lem by  the  Romans.  —  Text-books,  lectures,  and  theses. 
T\i.,  Th.^  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  alll. 
Asst.  Professor  Kellnbr  (Episcopal  Theological  School) . 

The  time  covered  by  this  course  includes  the  greater  part  of  Israel's 
national  life;  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of  the  state,  the 
internal  feuds  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  activity  of 
the  prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivities,  the  return  from 
Babylon,  Judea  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Maccabean  state,  and  the  reign  of  Herod.  In  connection  with  these  topics 
the  growth  of  political  and  social  institutions  is  examined. 

5.  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.     Tu.,  Th.,at  2.30. 

Professor  Toy. 

This  course  is  a  general  description  of  the  surviving  monuments  of  the 
old  Hebrew  literature,  following  the  chronological  order.  After  a  dis* 
cussion  of  the  earliest  literary  condition  of  ttie  Hebrews,  the  date,  origin, 
and  composition  of  each  work  is  studied  and  the  attempt  made  to  give  to 
each  its  place  in  the  literary  development.  There  are  weekly  written 
reports,  and  one  thesis. 


Readings  are  assigned  in  the  following  books :  8.  R.  Drirer's  liUroduc- 
iion  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  6th  ed.,  New  York,  1897 ; 
W.  R.  Smith's  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Churchy  2d  ed.,  New  York, 
1892;  H.  E.  Ryle's  Canon  of  the  Old  Testamenty  New  York,  1892.  Ref- 
erence is  made  to  discussions  of  the  yarions  Old  Testament  and  Apocryphal 
books  in  Dictionaries,  Introductions,  Commentaries,  and  elsewhere. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  hare  taken  Course  4,  or  its 
equivalent. 

6.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other  Semitic 
religions.     Mon.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  Hebrew  religious  and  ethical  ideas  is 
traced  from  the  earliest  known  period  down  to  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
The  principal  topics  are :  the  idea  of  God,  including  the  derelopment  of 
monotheism;  subordinate  supernatural  beings;  the  moral-religious  con- 
stitution of  man ;  ethical  ideas  and  practices ;  the  religious  functions  of 
priests  and  prophets,  and  the  growth  of  religious  institutions ;  nomism  and 
the  passage  of  the  nation  into  a  church;  the  expectation  of  a  national 
deliverer;  unlTersalistic,  philosophic  and  gnomic  thought.  Comparisons 
are  made  with  Arabian,  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and 
Christian  ideas.     There  are  weekly  written  reports  and  one  thesis. 

Readings  are  assigned  in  W.  R.  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites^  2d  ed., 
Montefiore's  Hihhert  Lectures^  and  Schultz'iB  Old  Testament  Theology, 
with  references  to  other  works. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  hare  taken  Courses  4  and  5, 
or  their  equivalent. 

[7.  Assyrian.  —  Lyon's  Assyrian  ManucU. — Delitzsch's  Assyrian 
Grammar.  —  Abel  and  Winckler's  KeilschrifUexle.  Tu., 
Th.,  at  10.     Professor  Lyon.] 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religions, 
Assyrian  is  of  special  importance.  It  is  generally  recognized  as  well- 
nigh  indispensable  for  those  who  propose  to  teach  Semitic  languages  or 
who  desire  to  become  scientific  students  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  begin 
this  study  an  acquaintance  with  some  other  Semitic  language  is  necessary. 

The  reading  of  transliterated  texts  begins  with  the  first  lesson,  and  the 
student  has  the  constant  pleasure  of  recognizing  words  learned  in  his 
other  Semitic  studies.  These  texts  are  taken  mainly  from  the  classical 
Assyrian  period  (1100-650  B.C.)  and  especially  from  the  dynasty  of  Sargon 
{Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Assurbanipal).     Both  in  the  gram* 


mar  and  in  the  reading  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  laws  of  Assyrian 
idionetics.  With  increasing  familiarity  with  the  Tocabulary  and  the 
grammar,  the  acquisition  of  the  written  characters  becomes  much  easier. 
A  few  of  these  characters  are  learned  daily,  and  as  rapidly  as  learned  are 
used  in  writing  exercises  and  in  reading  the  texts  in  the  original.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  historical  bearings  of  the  passages  read. 

[8.  Assyrian  (second  course).  —  Delitzsch^s  Assyrian  Orammar.  — 
The  Chaldean  Epic^  —^Letters  and  Commercial  Documents. 
Thvice  a  week.     Professor  Lyon.] 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

ExtensiTC  readings  in  Hie  Cuneiform  InseripiionM  of  WeHem  Asia^  the 
Contract  Tablets ^  published  by  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  and  the  El  Amama 
Tablets  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Berlin  Museum.  Practice  in  copy- 
ing and  deciphering  originals  in  the  Semitic  Museum.  Theses.  It  is  a 
•pedal  aim  of  the  course  to  enable  the  student  to  handle,  for  historical  and 
linguistic  purposes,  the  great  mass  of  material,  constantly  growing  by 
excayations  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

20.  Research  Courses.  —  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  supervise 
for  any  properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on 
such  topic  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  Semitic  Conference  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  throughout 
the  academic  year.  The  subject  for  1900-01  is  Survivals  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  Early  Ideas  (ancestor- worship,  totemism,  etc.) .  There 
will  be  essays  and  discussions.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work, 
letters  from  foreign  correspondents  are  read  from  time  to  rime,  and 
notes  are  presented  calling  attention  to  new  publications,  to  travels, 
explorations,  and  discoveries,  and  to  additions  to  the  Semitic  Museum 
and  the  Semitic  Library.  The  meetings  are  held  in  Sever  Hall, 
Rooms. 

AuxiuART  Courses 

Other  Semitic  courses,  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  open  (though  reckoned  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.  only  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  requirements  for  that  degree)  to  students 
of  the  Divinity  School,  are :  two  In  Arabic,  one  in  Phoenician,  one 
in  Ethiopic,  one  on  the  Bagdad  Califate,  one  on  the  Spanish  Califate, 
one  in  the  Talmud,  and  one  in  General  Semitic  Grammar,  by  Pro- 
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fesBor  Toy  ;  one  on  Babylonian- Assyrian  history,  and  one  in  Assyrian 
Grammar,  by  Professor  Lyon  [both  omitted  in  1900-01].  Full 
particulars  in  regard  to  these  may  be  found  in  the  Pamphlet  of  the 
Division  of  Semitic  Languages  and  History,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  application  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  University. 
This  pamphlet  gives  a  selected  list  of  the  books  used  in  the  various 
Semitic  courses. 

New  Testament 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  afford  a  student  not  merely  the 
opportunity  of  studying  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament  he  may 
select,  but  also  of  prosecuting  such  related  studies  as  are  directly 
tributary  to  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Courses  marked  with  a  dagger  (f)  are  given  from  time  to  time  as 
the  wishes  of  the  students  and  the  engagements  of  the  instructors 
determine.  The  treatment  of  these  courses  is  to  a  considerable 
degree  shaped  by  the  wishes  and  needs  of  students. 

The  hours  for  some  of  the  courses  can  be  a  matter  of  agreement 
between  the  students  taking  them  and  the  instructors. 

l^hf.  New  Testament  Times. — The  political,  social,  moral,  and 
religious  condition  of  the  world  when  Christ  appeared.  Half- 
course  {first  half-year),  Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri,,  ai  9.  Professor 
Thayer. 

This  course  is  introductory,  and  of  a  general  character.  Its  aim  is  to 
give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  condition  of  society  in  the  First  Century,  and 
thus  qualify  the  student  to  appreciate  on  the  one  hand  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  the  thought  and  life  which  environed  its  infancy,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  discern  its  distinctive  peculiarities  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
permanent  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 

2* A/*.  New  Testament  Introduction.  —  The  origin,  contents,  and 
history  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  together  with  the 
formation  of  the  Canon.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Thayer. 

The  design  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  history  of 
New  Testament  criticism.  It  is  mainly  devoted  —  owing  to  its  limited 
time  —  to  the  present  problems  and  questions  relating  to  the  several 
documents  composing  the  volume. 
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S^hf.  Preparatory  course.  —  General  topics  (including  the  charac- 
teristics of  New  Testament  Greek  and  the  elements  of  textual 
criticism)  ;  exegetical  work  begun.  Half-course  {first  half' 
year).  Mon,,  Wed,,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri, ,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 


ooane  aims  to  lay  the  f onndation  for  a  thorongh  professional  study 
•f  the  Greek  Testament.  It  consists  at  first  of  lectures  in  which,  after  an 
onttine  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia,  the  characteristics  of  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament  are  set  forth,  together  with  some  account  of  the 
BeplMigint.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  text 
both  in  its  written  and  its  printed  form,  and  of  the  materials,  history  and 
methods  of  textual  criticism.  Portions  of  the  Oospel  of  Mark  are  read, 
with  special  reference  to  exegetical  method. 

This  course  should  be  supplemented  in  the  second  half-year  by  Course  4 
or  Course  5. 

4*^.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  contained  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Three  times  a  week.  Asst. 
Professor  Ropes. 

In  this  course  the  words  of  Jesus  as  reported  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
will  be  studied.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Parables  and  to  the 
principles  gOTeming  the  interpretation  of  them. 

t5*A/*.  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  special  reference  to  the  Synoptic 
Problem.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Three  times  a 
week.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

6.  The  Gospeli  and  Epistles  of  John.     Twice  a  week.     Professor 

Thayer. 

The  study  of  the  Gospel  will  be  detailed  and  with  special  attention  to 
the  indications  affecting  its  genuineness. 

7.  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Man., 

Wed.,  at  3.30.    Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  recent  archaeological, 
geographical,  and  critical  discussions  to  which  the  Book  of  Acts  has  given 
rise.    Written  papers  on  points  of  history  and  exegesis  will  be  required. 


'ij 
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8.  Outline  lectures  on  the  life  of  Paul;  Study  of  the  four  Great 

Epistles.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  9^    Professor  Thayer. 

A  leading  aim  of  this  course  is  the  cursory  reading  of  an  important  part 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  Each  student  conducts  the  reading  in  the  class- 
room in  his  turn,  subject  to  the  questions  oi  his  fellow  students.  Obyiously 
a  due  regard,  i^like  for  himself  and  his  associates,  requires  that  a  student 
shall  have  attained  considerable  expertness  in  the  use  of  \dB  Greek  Testa- 
ment before  registering  himself  for  this  course. 

9.  The  minor  Pauline  Epistles.     Twice  a  week,    Asst.  Professor 

Ropes.  , 

In  this  c6urBe  First  and  Second  Thessalonians,  Philippians,  (^lolossians, 
Philemon,  and  Ephesians  will  be  read. 

lOA/l  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  Half -course.  Once  a  week.  Asst. 
Professor  Ropes. 

f  11.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  TSvice  a  week.  Professor 
Thayer. 

12  hf.  The  Catholic  Epistles.  Half-course.  Once  a  week.  Asst. 
Professor  Ropes. 

In  Courses  9,  10,  12,  besides  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  texts  read,  a 
study  of  some  portion  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  a  written  thesis 
may  be  required. 

13.  The  Apocalyptic  literature,  with  special  study  of  the  Revelation 
of  John.  Tu. ,  at  12,  and  a  second  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor.    Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

This  course  will  aim  to  give  a  view  of  the  rise,  development,  and 
significance  of  this  important  group  of  Jewish  writings.  All  the  extant 
Apocalypses  down  to  100  a.d.  will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Books  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and  Fourth  Esdras.  The  second  half-year  will 
be  mainly  occupied  with  the  Revelation  of  John :  the  recent  theories  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  book  and  the  various  methods  of  interpreting  it  will 
be  discussed,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  apply  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion elicited  in  the  first  half-year's  study  of  earlier  and  contemporary 
Apocalypses. 
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tl4.  Biblical  Interpretation.  — ^Its  history,  methods,  principles,  and 
their  application  in  the  study  .of  difficult  and  debated  New 
Testament  passages.     Tu,,  Fri.,  at  12.    Professor  Thayeb. 

This  coone  is  designed  for  adyanced  students.  The  New  Testament 
passages  discossed  will  be  in  the  main  selected  by  them.  Each  member 
oif  the  class  prepares  a  study  of  some  representative  exegete. 

tl5.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  centring  upon  the 
doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption.  Man,,  Wed,,  at  10.  Pro- 
fessor Thater. 

116  A^.  History  of  the  English  Bible,  with  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Revised  New  Testament.  Half-course.  Once  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Thater. 

The  lectures  upon  the  Beyision  will  be  largely  shaped  by  the  studies  of 
the  students.  , 

tl7A/.  Modem  Lives  of  Christ.  Half-course.  Once  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Thayer. 

This  may  be  counted  as  a  half-course  only  on  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
independent  work  in  the  same  line  by  the  student. 

tl8A/^  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology.  Half  course.  Once 
a  week.     Professor  Thayer. 

This  may  be  counted  as  a  half-course  only  on  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
independent  work  in  the  same  line  by  the  student. 

tl9  hf.  Selections  from  the  Septuagint,  with  special  reference  to  the 
use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  Half -course. 
Once  a  week.     Professor  Thayer. 

t21  A/*.  Selections  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  special  interest 
to  students  of  the  New  Testament.  Half -course.  Fri.,  at  10. 
Professor  Thayer. 

For  example :  — 

a.   Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

h.    Philo's  Legatio  ad  Gaium  and  In  Flaccum. 

c.  Josephus  against  Apion. 

d.  Selections  from  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 

New. 

e.  Selections  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Canon. 

/.    The  Octarius  of  Minucius  Felix,  the  Apologeticus  of  Tertullian,  the 
correspondence  of  Pliny  and  Trajan. 
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22*^.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac). — Rodiger^s  Chrestomathia 
Syriaca  (ed.  3).  —  ThcPeshitto  yersion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Half -course  {second  half-year).  Twice  a  week. 
Dr.  Skinner. 

This  coarse  is  ralnahle  to  general  Semitic  students,  particnlarly  to  those 
who  parsue  Assyrian,  to  students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  especially 
for  textual  criticism,  since  the  Syriac  is  one  of  the  earliest  biblical  versions, 
and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  eastern  mediaeral 
history.  After  learning  the  necessary  iorms,  an  easy  matter  for  students 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Grospels,  from  the 
chronicles  of  Barhebraus,  and  from  the  hymns  of  Efrem. 

20.  Advanced  study  and  research  on  such  topics  as  the  antecedents 
and  aims  of  individual  students  may  render  advisable.  Pro- 
fessor TUATER. 

The  New  Testament  Conference  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Monday  evenings  of  every  month  to  hear  and  discuss  papers  upon 
topics  relating  to  the  New  Testament. 


Church  History 

1.   The  Church  of  the  first  Six  Centuries.     Wed,,  Fri,,  at  2,30, 
Asst.  Professor  Platner. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the  church  from  the 
apostolic  age  to  the  time  of  Qregory  the  Great.  This  is  the  formative 
period  in  the  history  of  organization,  of  doctrine  and  of  worship,  and  each 
of  these  three  lines  of  development  is  discussed  in  the  lectures.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  origin  of  the  ancient  catholic  church  and  to  its  estab- 
lishment as  the  official  state  religion ;  also  to  the  early  councils,  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  division  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  church,  so  far 
as  the  causes  of  that  division  lie  within  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 
Such  topics  as  the  settlement  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  the  formula- 
tion of  the  catholic  creeds,  and  the  separation  of  heretical  and  schismatic 
groups  from  the  main  body  of  the  chuirch,  all  receive  due  attention. 
Students  are  expected  to  supplement  the  lectures  by  reading  assigpied 
portions  of  the  early  Christian  literature,  and  by  the  use  of  other  sources 
to  which  reference  is  freely  made.  Besides  frequent  oral  or  written 
reports,  one  thesis  is  required  from  each  member  of  the  class. 
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The  f oUowing  books  are  recommended  for  general  guidance  in  the 
Btadj  of  this  period :  W.  Moeller's  History  of  the  Christian  Churehf 
A.D  1-600;  Cheetham's  History  of  tht  Christian  Church  during  the 
First  Six  Centuries ;  Kraeger*s  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature. 

[2.  The  Mediaeval  Church.  —  Formation  of  national  churches  in  the 
Germanic  states ;  eslablishment  of  the  mediaeval  papacy  and 
its  development  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  European 
affairs;  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Tu.,  Th.^atO.  Professor 
Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

The  period  covered  by  this  conrse  is  that  properly  called  **  mediaeval. " 
Its  distinguishing  features  are:  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  in 
political  life,  with  its  peculiar  social  consequences,  knighthood,  chivalry, 
private  warfare ;  the  great  development  of  the  Roman  Papacy  to  the  point 
where  it  actually  controls  every  element  of  European  life ;  the  production 
of  a  new  system  of  learning,  the  so-called  **  scholastic,"  the  object  of 
which  is  the  maintenance  of  a  given  body  of  religious  truth ;  the  rise  of  a 
magnificent  form  of  art,  the  *' Gothic";  the  growth  and  the  decline  of  a 
theory  of  universal  monarchy,  represented  by  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ; 
Anally,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  appearance  of  new  forces,  —  city  life, 
individual  thought,  national  consciousness,  concentration  of  power  in  new 
monarchies,  —  all  of  which  were  tending  to  overthrow  what  was  distinc- 
tively **  mediaeval."  All  these  phases  of  history  will  be  touched  upon,  but 
the  chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  action  of  the  Roman  Church  as 
tibe  controlling  principle  in  them  all. 

S.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  from  the  ris^e  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350  to  1563. 
2\i.,  Th.j  ScU.,  at  21,     Professor  Emerton. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is  :  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  2  and  3  is  by  lectures  and  extensive  reading, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  exaniinatiouic.  Written  theses  may 
also  be  required. 
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4.  History  of  the  Church  since  the  Reformatioii.  Wed.,  Fri,,  at  9- 
Asst.  Professor  Platker. 

This  course  is  designed  chiefly  as  a  study  of  protestant  Christianity,  hut 
attention  is  also  paid  to  the  contemporary  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Since  the  field  is  too  large  to  be  treated  thoroughly  in  a  single 
year,  attention  will  be  centred  now  upon  one  part  of  the  general  subject 
and  now  upon  another,  yet  nerer  in  such  a  way  as  wholly  to  neglect  the 
general  course  of  post-reformation  history.  Thus,  for  example,  in  one 
year  emphasis  might  be  laid  upon  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany, 
and  extended  treatment  g^yen  to  such  topics  as  the  development  of  the 
territorial  state-church  system,  the  narrowing  of  Lutheran  theology  into 
a  protestant  scholasticism,  the  rationalistic  and  pietistic  movements  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  origin  and  growth  of  biblical  science,  and  modem 
theological  tendencies.  Again,  in  studying  the  French  church,  the  lec- 
tures would  properly  deal  with  the  struggle  between  protestant  and  catholic 
Christianity,  Gallicanism,  the  Jansenists,  and  the  effects  of  the  Revolution 
upon  religious  life  and  thought.  When  dealing  with  Roman  Catholic 
history,  attention  would  be  directed  to  the  reformatory  measures  within 
that  church,  to  the  activities  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  to 
the  life  and  work  of  the  successive  pontiffs,  and  to  the  culmination  of 
Catholicism  in  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  council. 

During  the  year  190(M)I  especial  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
church  history  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  beginning  with  the  English 
reformation.  The  formation  and  history  of  the  most  important  protestant 
denominations  will  be  fully  treated,  and  some  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  church  and  state  in  the  United 
States.  Students  are  expected  to  pursue  extended  readings  in  connection 
with  the  lectures,  and  to  make  oral  or  written  reports.  One  thesis  is 
required  from  each  member  of  the  class. 

A.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Tm.,  Th.,  cU  P.  Professor 
Emekton. 

In  Course  5  the  history  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
-of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements  of 
belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a 
nucleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  *' orthodox," 
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the  inrtnictioii  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  those  divergent  f  onns 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  ^*  heresy."  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  fixed  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  deyelopment  of  doctrine,  an  acquahitance  with 
the  general  course  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will  gener- 
ally be  found  advisable  to  take  the  course  in  doctrines  at  as  late  a  stage  of 
theological  study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  divisions  of  time,  compara- 
tively much  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period 
thsn  to  the  later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some 
^lase  of  doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  will  usually  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 

9A^.   Symbolics.      Half-course.      Once    a  week.     Asst.   Professor 

FiJkTKER. 

Symbolics  aims  to  exhibit  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Christian  church,  as  expressed*  by  their  recognized  doc- 
trinal standards,  by  tfieir  forms  of  organization  and  government,  and  by 
their  various  modes  of  worship.  The  field  of  investigation  includes  Greek 
snd  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  chief  protestant  churches.  The  method  of 
instruction  will  be  partly  by  lectures  and  partly  by  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  reports  by  the  students  upon  topics  previously  assigpied  for 
investigation.  The  course  has  a  direct  and  practical  bearing  upon  the 
modem  problem  of  church  unity. 

The  following  books  will  be  found  useful :  SchafTs  Creeds  of  CkrU- 
iendom  ;  Hahn's  Bihlioiek  der  Symhole;  E.  F.  K.  Mueller's  Symbolik  ; 
Moehler's  Symbolism,  or  Exposition  of  ike  Doctrinal  Differences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

20a.   Advanced  study  and  research.     Once  a  week,  two  successive 
hours.     Professor  Emerton. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is :  (1)  to  give  to  students  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  original  authorities  for  a  g^ven 
period  of  history  or  for  some  specific  historical  development ;  (2)  to  teach 
by  actual  practice  the  methods  of  historical  research.  The  work  consists : 
(1)  in  reading  typical  texts  of  historians  and  of  documents,  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  short  studies  on  special  topics  of  inquiry  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  to  the  class  for  criticism.  The  field  of  study  selected 
varies  from  year  to  year,  but  is  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  his- 
torical research.  The  following  subjects,  which  have  actually  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  study  in  difFerent  years,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
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■elections :  the  Investiture  Conflict  of  the  Eleventh  Centoxy ;  Chnrch  and 
State  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa;  the  Rise  of  the  Commnnal 
System  inTJP*rance;  Topics  in  Early  Reformation  History;  the  Letters  and 
Early  Writings  of  Erasmus. 

While  the  main  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  become  familiar  with  die 
processes  of  investigation  and  the  weighing  of  evidence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  incidental  knowledge  of  history  thus  acquired  is  far 
from  being  an  unimportant  means  of  historical  education. 

206.  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature.  Once 
a  week^  two  successive  hours.     Asst.  Professor  Platner. 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  wish  to  become 
directly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  with  other 
kindred  documents  of  the  early  period  of  church  history.  The  subjects 
appointed  for  study  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  will  include,  among 
Greek  writers,  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  Apologists,  Irenaeus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen  and 
Theodoret ;  and  among  Latin  writers,  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  Cjrprian, 
Lactantius,  Rufinus,  Jerome,  Augustine  and  Leo  the  Great.  Besides  these, 
some  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  martyrologies,  the  canons  of  the  great 
councils,  and  the  early  creeds  may  be  studied. 

While  the  work  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  chnrch  in  all 
its  phases,  institutional,  doctrinal,  etc.,  it  is  also  intended  to  be  a  literary 
history  of  early  Christianity.  Students  will  therefore  be  given  opportunity 
to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  early  literature,  as  well  as  to  investigate 
special  documents  whose  date  and  authorship  are  still  uncertain.  Many 
of  the  authors  read  are  accessible  in  English  translation,  but  no  one 
without  a  working  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  should  elect  the  course. 

The  subject  for  the  year  1900-01  will  be  decided  upon  after  conference 
with  those  who  desire  to  carry  on  patristic  studies. 

Comparative  Study  op  Religions 

1.  Comparative  Study  of  Religions,  particularly  the  Vedic  Religion, 
the  Hindu  Philosophies,  Buddhism,  Mazdaism,  and  the 
Chinese  Religions.     Th.,  Sat,,  at  9.     Professor  Everett. 

The  number  of  religions  studied  in  this  course  is  small,  in  order  that  a 
more  careful  examination  may  be  given  to  each.  Religions  arc  selected 
that  have  a  certain  philosophic  interest,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  this 
aspect  of  them  than  to  niatters  of  form  and  external  history.  The  course 
is  thus  a  study  in  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  is  designed  to  supplement 
the  courses  in  Theology.     Its  object  is  to  illustrate  historically  certain 
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eiemgaU  of  religion  which  in  Theology  2  are  presented  theoretically.  These, 
two  conraes  together  form  the  introduction  to  Theology  3.    Stndenta  hare 
free  acceaa  to  needed  books  of  reference,  especially  to  translations  of  the 
most  important  works  of  the  religions  considered. 
For  the  stndy  of  Semitic  religions,  see  also  Old  Testament  6. 

Theology 

2  hf.  The  Psychological  Elements  of  Religioas  Faith.  Half-eourae, 
Tu,,  at  9'    Professor  Everett. 

This  course  discusses  the  general  nature  of  religion,  and  considers  the 
psychological  elements  that  enter  into  it,  especially  the  relation  between 
feeling  and  the  intellect,  and  the  three  ideas  of  the  reason, — truth,  good- 
ness, and  beauty.  It  presents  theoretically  the  principles  that  in  the 
lectures  on  ComparatiTe  Study  of  Religions  are  considered  historically. 
It  forms  the  basis  of  Theology  3,  and  is  really  part  of  the  same  course. 
It  has,  however,  a  certain  completeness  in  itself,  and  may  be  taken 
independently. 

3.  Systematic  Theology.  —  Theism  and  the  special  content  of 
Christian  faith.  —  An  elaborate  essay  on  some  theological 
subject  is  expected  from  each  student  taking  this  course. 
Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.    Profes^r  Everett. 

The  course  begins  with  a  discussion  of  Theism,  and  passes  from  this  to 
what  is  more  specifically  Christian.  A  large  part  of  the  course  might  very 
properiy  be  entitled  '*  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.**  It  is  desirable  that 
this  course  be  taken  as  late  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be 
better  fitted  to  form  an  independent  judgment  in  regard  to  the  subjects 
considered.  Except  in  the  case  of  Resident  Graduates,  it  should  be  taken 
after  Theology  2  and  Comparatire  Religion  1.  A  printed  scheme  coTering 
Theology  2  and  Theology  3  is  furnished  to  the  student,  which  presents  the 
topics  discussed  in  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  two  courses.  These  are  really  parts  of  a  single  course,  though  each 
has  a  certain  completeness  in  itself. 

When  Courses  2  and  3  are  both  taken,  together  or  successiyely,  they  will 
together  count  as  two  courses. 

20.  Seminary  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Subject  for  the  year: 
Kant  and  the  Ritschlians.     Professor  Everett. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  includes  some  conBideration  of  the  relation  of 
Kant  to  religion,  and  of  his  general  influence  on  the  derelopment  of 
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theology.  This  is  introduetoiy  to  a  study  of  the  Ritschlian  (sometinies 
known  as  the  Neo-Kantian)  movement,  with  reference  to  its  most  promi- 
nent representatives,  and  its  fandamentsl  principles.  These  latter  are  the 
rejection  of  philosophy  as  an  aid  to  theology,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Werikurtheil  as  the  only  basis  of  Christian  faith.  Although  some  of  the 
books  referred  to  have  been  translated,  a  knowledge  of  Oerman  is  essential 
for  the  best  results. 

While  this  subject  is  proposed,  it  may  be  changed  by  agreement  between 
instructor  and  students. 


Social  Questions 

1.  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. — The  modem  social  ques- 
tions :  Charity,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases 
of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.  —  Lec- 
tures, special  researches,  and  required  reading.  Tu.,  Th., 
ScU.^'OtlO,    Professor  Peabody. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  economic  courses  dealing 
with  the  same  subjects  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
social  situation  and  on  the  philosophy  of, society  involved.  Its  introduction 
discusses  various  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Ideal 
[required  reading  from  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy^ 
and  Muirhead's  Blements  of  Ethics].  The  course  then  considers  the 
ethics  of  the  family  [required  reading  from  Spencer's  Principles  of  Soci- 
ology"] ;  the  ethics  of  poor-relief  [required  reading  from  Charles  Booth's 
Life  and  Labor  of  the  People]  ;  the  ethics  of  the  labor  question  [required 
reading :  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present ;  Ruskin's  Unto  this  Last ;  Schaffle's 
Quintessence  of  Socialism]  ;  and  the  ethics  of  the  drink  question  [required 
reading  from  Fanshawe's  Liquor  Legislation  in  the  United  Staies] .  In 
addition  to  lectures  and  required  reading  two  special  and  detailed  reports 
are  made  by  each  student,  based  as  far  as  possible  on  personal  research 
and  observation  of  scientific  methods  in  poor-relief  and  industrial  reform. 
These  researches  are  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  instructor ;  and  an 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  suggestion  and  direction  of  such 
personal  investigations  and  the  provision  to  each  student  of  special 
literature  or  opportunities  for  observation. 

A  special  library  of  700  carefully  selected  volumes  is  provided  for  the 
use  of  students  in  this  course. 
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20.  Sociological  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  the  year:  Christianitiy 
and  the  Social  Question.  Tu.,  7,30-9,30  p.m.  Professor 
Peabodt. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  with  a  special  interest  in 
the  religious  aspect  of  social  philosophy,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  social  questions  of  the  day.  It  examines  briefly  the  Classic 
theories  of  society ;  and  considers  at  length  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testar 
ment  as  to  social  duty,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  social  order  tatight  by 
modem  schools  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christian  thought.  Each 
student  presents  a  careful  study  of  one  such  illustration  of  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  society,  and  leads  for  at  least  one  evening  the  discussion  of 
the  Seminary.  Students  in  this  course  should  have  taken  Course  1,  or  its 
equivalent. 

HOMILETICS   AND  PASTORAL   CaRE 

1  ftf.  Tho  Stnictare  and  Analysis  of  Sermons.  Half-course,  Gen- 
eral exercise,  Fri,,  at  10,    Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  Homiletics,  the  study  covers  the  three 
years  required  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.,  and  a  student  passes  under  the 
hands  of  two  instructors.  Course  1  deals  with  the  forms  and  method  of 
sermon-writing,  the  critical  study  of  masterpieces,  and  the  construction 
of  plans  of  original  work;  and  each  student  writes  sermons  which  are 
criticized  in  the  class  or  privately  by  the  instructor. 

2.  flach  student  writes  eight  sermons  during  the  year,  of  which, 
some  are  preached  before  the  class  and  criticized  by  students 
and  instructor  [in  Appleton  Chapel,  Mon,,  at  2,30"],  some 
are  preached  before  the  instructor  and  two  members  of  the 
class  and  criticized  by  them  [in  Divinity  Chapel,  Th.,  at  12'], 
and  the  rest  are  criticized  by  the  instructor  privately.  This 
course  may  be  taken  twice.  Professor  Peabody  and  Asst. 
Professor  Hale. 

3  hf  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  History  of  Christian  Worship. 
Half-course.     Wed,,  at  10.    Professor  P*eabody. 

This  course  traces  the  life  of  the  young  minister  in  his  ordination,  his 
pastoral  relations,  and  his  conduct  of  the  various  pastoral  offices.  Baptism, 
Marriage,  Funeral,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  second  half-year  each 
student  presents  a  special  research  in  the  history  of  these  offices. 
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[4  hf.  The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  History  of  Christian  Preach- 
ing.    Half -course.     Wed,,  at  10.    Professor  Peabodt.] 

Omitted  in  190<M)1. 

This  course  considers  the  condact  of  public  worship  and  the  structure 
and  elements  of  sermons.  In  the  second  half-year  each  student  presents 
an  essay  on  the  characteristics  of  a  single  great  preacher,  and  the  history 
of  Christian  preaching  is  described. 

Courses  3  and  4  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

A  Jtf.  The  Minister  as  Organiser  and  Director  ol  Chazch  Actirilifla. 
Half -course.     Th.,  alt  9.    Asst.  Professor  Halr. 

This  course  considers  the  conduct  of  Sunday-schools,  guilds,  and  clnba, 
and  the  administration  of  charities,  and  includes  the  discussion  of  ways 
and  means. 

Elocution 

Ihf.  Vocal  Training.     Half  course.     Tu.yOt  1.30.     Dr.  Curbt. 

This  course  includes  progressiye  exercises  to  derelop  the  voice  and  to 
secure  its  right  use  in  delivery.  Systematic  programmes  are  arranged  for 
practice  not  only  in  class  but  also  in  the  student's  own  room.  The  faults 
and  needs  of  each  member  of  the  class  will  receive  individual  attention. 
Some  weekly  exercise  in  reading  or  speaking  is  required  of  each  student. 

[2  hf.  Vocal  Expression.    Half-course.    Tu.,  at  1.30.    Dr.  Cubry.] 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  progressive  steps  to  develop  natural- 
ness and  power  in  speaking.  The  modulations  of  the  voice  as  related  to 
thinking  and  feeling  are  studied  and  developed.  Every  member  of  the 
class  will  have  general  practice  in  various  exercises  at  each  recitation ;  he 
will  also  meet  the  instructor  privately  each  week  for  exercises  prescribed 
according  to  individual  needs. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

General  Exercises 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  officers  and  students. 

Worship  and  Preaching,  on  the  first  Friday  in  each  month,  conducted 
by  officers,  students,  and  other  preachers,  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  School.     Open  to  the  public.     7.30  p.m. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  Diyinity  School  paying  the  full  fee  are  entitled  to 
attend,  without  extra  charge,  any  exercises  in  the  College,  or  other 
departments  of  the  University,  for  which  they  may  show  themselves 
fitted ;  except  exercises  in  laboratories. 

The  Hemenway  Gymnasium  is  open  to  members  of  this  School, 
without  extra  charge. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Fer  the  Summer  of  1900  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  wiU 
extend  from  July  5  to  July  21.  There  will  be  forty-five  exercises, 
divided  equally  between  the  departments  of  the  New  Testament, 
Homiletics,  and  the  History  of  Religi<His.  The  list  of  lecturen 
iDcludes  representatives  of  six  other  divinity  schools  and  universities 
besides  members  of  this  Faculty.  For  the  year  1901  it  is  intended 
to  devote  the  session  to  the  study  of  the  Relation  of  the  Christian 
Minister  to  Social  Questions.  There  is  a  special  pamphlet  of  the 
Summer  School. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  School  has  a  theological  library  consisting  of  about  29,500 
volumes  and  6600  pamphlets.  It  is  classified  in  about  seventy 
departments,  with  many  sub-divisions.  The  classification  is  carried 
very  much  farther  in  a  carefully  prepared  subject  card  catalogue,  in 
which  a  book  appears  under  every  general  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
In  this  way  it  is  intended  to  have  an  index  to  everything  of  import- 
ance in  any  volume  in  the  Library.  This  catalogue  is  not  yet 
complete,  covering  now  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Library. 
There  is  also  a  card  catalogue  of  authors. 

The  main  part  of  the  Library  is  stored  in  a  fire-proof  stack-room, 
and  books  can  be  borrowed  from  it  during  the  day.  About  2200 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  students  have  access 
to  them  during  the  day  and  evening.  About  400  volumes  of  these 
are  reference  books ;  the  others  are  volumes  selected  by  the  professors 
as  those  most  referred  to  by  them,  or  those  which  for  other  reasons 
they  desire  to  have  readily  accessible  to  the  students  for  consultation. 
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22*  A/.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac). — Rodiger^s  Chrestomathia 
Syriaca  (ed.  3). — The-Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Hcdf -course  (second  half-year).  Twice  a  week. 
Dr.  Skinner. 

This  courBe  is  valuable  to  general  Semitic  students,  particularly  to  thoae 
who  pursue  Assyrian,  to  students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  especially 
for  textual  criticism,  since  the  Syriac  is  one  of  the  earliest  biblical  rersions, 
and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  eastern  medtaeral 
history.  After  learning  the  necessary  forms,  an  easy  matter  for  students 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Gospels,  from  the 
chronicles  of  Barhebraus,  and  from  the  hymns  of  Efrem. 

20.  Advanced  study  and  research  on  such  topics  as  the  antecedents 
and  aims  of  individual  students  may  render  advisable.  Pro- 
fessor Thater. 

The  New  Testament  Conference  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Monday  evenings  of  every  month  to  hear  and  discuss  papers  upon 
topics  relating  to  the  New  Testament. 


Church  History 

1.   The  Church  of  the  first  Six  Centuries.     Wed,,  Fri.y  at  2,30. 
Asst.  Professor  Platner. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the  church  from  the 
apostolic  age  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  This  is  the  formadve 
period  in  the  history  of  organization,  of  doctrine  and  of  worship,  and  each 
of  these  three  lines  of  development  is  discussed  in  the  lectures.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  origin  of  the  ancient  catholic  church  and  to  its  estab- 
lishment as  the  official  state  religion ;  also  to  the  early  councils,  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  division  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  church,  so  far 
as  the  causes  of  that  division  lie  within  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 
Such  topics  as  the  settlement  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  the  formula- 
tion of  the  catholic  creeds,  and  the  separation  of  heretical  and  schismatic 
groups  from  the  main  body  of  the  church,  all  receive  due  attention. 
Students  are  expected  to  supplement  the  lectures  by  reading  assigned 
portions  of  the  early  Christian  literature,  and  by  the  use  of  other  sources 
to  which  reference  is  freely  made.  Besides  frequent  oral  or  written 
reports,  one  thesis  is  required  from  each  member  of  the  class. 
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The  following  books  are  recommended  for  general  gnidance  in  the 
study  of  this  period:  W.  Moeller's  Huiory  of  the  Christian  Churchy 
A.D  1-600;  Cheetham's  Hisiory  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
First  Six  Centuries  ;  Krueger's  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature. 

[2.  The  Mediaeval  Church.  —  Formation  of  national  churches  in  the 
Germanic  states ;  establishment  of  the  mediaeval  papacy  and 
its  development  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  European 
affairs;  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Tu.,  Th.^cUQ.  Professor 
Kmerton.] 

Omitted  in  1900-01. 

The  period  covered  by  this  course  is  that  properly  called  '*  mediaeval." 
Its  disttngaishing  features  are:  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  in 
political  life,  with  its  peculiar  social  consequences,  knighthood,  chivalry, 
private  warfare ;  the  great  development  of  the  Roman  Papacy  to  the  point 
where  it  actually  controls  every  element  of  European  life ;  the  production 
of  a  new  system  of  learning,  the  so-called  **  scholastic,*'  the  object  of 
which  is  the  maintenance  of  a  given  body  of  religious  truth ;  the  rise  of  a 
magnificent  form  of  art,  the  '*  Gothic";  the  growth  and  the  decline  of  a 
theory  of  universal  monarchy,  represented  by  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ; 
finally,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  appearance  of  new  forces,  —  city  life, 
individual  thought,  national  consciousness,  concentration  of  power  in  new 
monarchies,  —  all  of  which  were  tending  to  overthrow  what  was  distinc- 
tively **  mediaeval."  All  these  phases  of  history  will  be  touched  upon,  but 
the  chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  action  of  the  Roman  Church  as 
the  controlling  principle  in  them  all. 

8.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  from  the  ris^e  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350  to  1563. 
Tu.y  Th.,  Sat.y  at  11,     Professor  Emerton. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is:  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  2  and  3  is  by  lectures  and  extensive  reading, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examinations.  Written  theses  may 
also  be  required. 
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If  the  work  in  the  School  of  any  stadent  who  has  received  help 
falls  below  the  standard  named,  or  if  his  course  proves  in  any  respect 
unsatisfactory,  such  help  will  be  discontinued. 

Resident  Graduates  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  other  students 
in  regard  to  scholarships  and  other  pecuniary  aid. 

Applications  for  the  Williams  Fellowships,  for  scholarships,  or 
for  other  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  and  applicants  for  the  Williams  Fellowships  must 
also  submit  specimens  of  their  work.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  order  to  be  considered  at  the 
first  assignment  should  be  received  by  him  not  later  than  March  SI, 
1900.  The  final  date  for  receiving  applications  to  be  considered  at 
the  first  assignment  for  the  year  1901-02  will  be  April  30,  1901. 

The  funds  applicable  to  beneficiary  purposes  are  as  follows :  — 

1 .  Ten  Scholarships  established  in  the  School,  varying  in  their 
annual  income  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars.  They  are 
assigned  by  the  President  and  Fellows  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty. 

These  Scholarships  are :  — 

The  Chapmax  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Chap- 
man, with  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Two  Gary  Scholarships,  founded  by  Thomas  Gary,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each. 

Four  Scholarships  on  the  Jackson  Foundation,  founded  by 
Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  each. 

The  Glapp  Scholarship,  founded  by  Joshua  ('lapp,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  on  the  donation  of  Miss 
Nancy  Kendall,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

The  Jonas  H.  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jonas  H. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

2.  The  income  of  the  Bequest  of  Auner  W.  Buttrick,  Esq., 
of  Lowell,  is  awarded  by  the  President  and  Fellows  ••  to  such 
deserving  young  men  as  they  shall  select,  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
and  educating  themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel."    The 
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anmia]  income  of  Uiis  bequest  is  about  five  hundred  and  seventy-fiye 
dollars. 

3.  The  income  of  the  William  Pomroy  Fund,  amounting  to 
about  forty-five  dollars. 

4.  Six  Hopkins  Scholakships,  awarded  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  six  students,  needing  aid,  who  must  have  received  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  who  have  given  evidence  of  diligent  and  successful  study,  and 
who  receive  no  money  or  remuneration  for  services  from  the  Uni- 
versity. The  shares  will  probably  amount  to  about  three  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  each. 

5.  The  income  of  the  Wiluahs  Fund  is  awarded,  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  to  students  recommended  by 
the  Faculty,  who  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  that  Society. 
According  to  the  terms  of  this  bequest,  the  income  is  to  be  given  to 
"such  indigent  students  of  Theology,  resident  in  Cambridge,  as 
shall  be  preparing  themselves  for  the  ministry,  and  shall  be  deemed 
most  meritorious  and  worthy  of  assistance ; "  and  **  no  student  shall 
be  debarred  of  this  charity  by  reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at 
a  college,  or  being  educated  at  any  other  college,  or  entertaining 
any  peculiar  modes  of  faith,  it  being  always  understood  that  he 
must  be  a  Protestant.'^ 

For  the  year  1900-01  two  Resident  Williams  Fellowships  of 
four  hundred  dollars  each  are  offered  to  graduates  of  this  or  any 
other  Theological  School  who  purpose  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
These  Fellowships  are  intended  to  encourage  advanced  theological 
work  of  a  high  order. 

The  income  of  the  Williams  Fund  amounts  to  about  four  thousand 
dollars. 

The  incomes  from  these  various  sources,  exclusive  of  the  Hopkins 
Scholarships  and  the  Williams  Fellowships,  may  be  so  combined 
that  a  student  who  needs  and  merits  help  may  receive  from  $150 
to  •250. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars^  but  for 
Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  not  doing  full  work  the 
fee  will  vary  according  to  the  number  of  courses  taken ;  the  charge 
for  each  full  course  being  $45,  and  for  each  half-course  $25,  the 
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minimum  charge  to  any  student  being  $30,  and  the  maximum  $150. 
A  student  who  joins  the  Divinity  School  after  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  will  be  charged  for  instruction  from  the  beginning  of 
the  third  in  which  he  joins.  One  who  leaves  during  the  year  will 
be  charged  for  instruction  only  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  he 
leaves,  if  before  that  time  he  gives  written  notice  of  his  withdrawal 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty ;  otherwise  he  will  be  charged  for 
instruction  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written  notice  is 
given.  But  a  Resident  Graduate  or  Special  Student  doing  less  than 
full  work  must  pay  the  entire  fee  for  such  courses  as  he  takes,  with- 
out deduction  for  absence  or  withdrawal.  The  first  third  begins  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  and  ends  December  31.  The 
second  third  begins  January  1  and  ends  March  31 .  The  last  third 
begins  April  1  and  ends  at  Commencement, 

Every  student  must  tile  a  bond  with  the  Bursar  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  dues 
to  the  University ;  or  he  may  deposit  with  the  Bursar  two  hundred 
dollars  in  money  or  in  United  States  bonds,  for  the  same  purpose ; 
or  he  may  deposit ^/^^  dollars  as  security,  and  pay  his  tuition  fees 
in  advance  as  follows :  — one  third  on  or  before  October  i,  one  third 
on  or  before  January  i,  and  one  third  on  or  before  April  1,  But 
any  student  who  lives  in  a  College  room,  or  boards  at  Memorial 
Hall  or  at  Randall  Hall,  must  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars ;  or  deposit  four  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  United 
States  bonds ;  or  deposit  Jifty  dollars  as  security,  pay  his  tuition 
fees  in  advance 'as  above,  pay  in  advance  the  full  year's  rent  of 
any  room  that  may  be  assigned  to  him,  and  make  a  deposit  with  the 
Bursar  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  board  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  a  week.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits. 

No  officer  or  student  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  a 
bondsman. 

Term  bills  are  issued  on  February  1  and  one  week  before  Com- 
mencement, and  must  be  paid  on  or  before  February  21  and  October 
10,  respectively,  but  the  second  bills  of  candidates  for  degrees  must 
be  paid  at  least  one  day  before  Commencement.  The  first  bill,  issued 
February  1,  will  contain  two  thirds,  and  the  second  bill  will  contain 
one  third,  of  the  annual  charges.  When  a  student  severs  his  con- 
nection with  the  School,  his  whole  bill  becomes  payable  at  once. 
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The  average  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  year  are :  — 

For  rent  and  care  of  room  .   .  $60.00 

For  tuition 150.00 

For  hoard,  38  weeks    ....  114.00 

For  fuel  and  light 15.00 

$339.00 

Students  can  board  at  cost  by  joining  the  Association  which  uses 
the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  cost  of  board  here  is 
expected  not  to  exceed  $4.15  per  week.  The  membership  is  limited, 
and  application  should  be  made  before  September  15,  to  the  Auditor 
of  the  EKning  Association,  Memorial  Hall. 

At  Randall  Hall  board  is  furnished  a  la  carte,  at  a  cost  which 
averages  about  $3.00  per  week.  Application  should  be  made  early 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association. 

Divinity  Hall,  a  dormitory  of  the  Divinity  School,  contains  42 
rooms;  Divinity  House,  in  the  rear  of  Divinity  Hall,  contains  5 
rooms.  All  these  rooms  are  primarily  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  other  students  until  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  academic  year  begins.  On  that  day  a  list 
of  the  roonLS  not  previously  engaged  will  be  posted  at  the  Bursar^s 
office,  and  applications  may  be  made  to  him.  The  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School,  however,  reserves  the  right  of  discriminating 
between  applications  as  the  interests  of  the  School  may.  in  his 
judgment  dictate. 

Some  of  the  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall  are  furnished,  the  furniture 
consisting  of:  iron  bedstead,  with  spring,  mattress,  and  pillow; 
washstand;  chiffonnier;  study  table;  chairs;  book,  shelves ;  rug. 
The  price  includes  the  use  of  the  furniture. 

The  rooms  range  in  price  as  follows :  — 

Unfurnished  Rooms 

$40.  Divinity  Hall  No.  10 ;  Divinity  House  No.  4. 

$45.  •*  •*  •*  5. 

$50.  ••  **  •*  2,  3.  14. 

$55.  '•  •*  **  1,13;  Divinity  House  No.  2. 

$60.  *•  ••  ••  20;  Divinity  House  No.  5. 

$65.  *•  ••  **  18;  Divinity  House  No.  1. 

$70.  **  •*  **  35,  36. 

$75.  **  *•  **  41 ;  Divinity  House  No.  3. 

$80.  **  •*  «♦  15.  17,  19,  23,  25,  29,  31,  33,  37,  39. 
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Furnished  Rooms 


•50. 

Divinity 

Hall  No. 

.  6. 

•55. 

4,  9,  12. 

•60. 

11. 

•70. 

7.  8,  24,  34,  88. 

•75. 

26,  32.  40,  42. 

•80. 

21,  22. 

•85. 

16,  27,  30. 

N.B.  —  In  each  case  the  price  is  for  the  whole  room  from  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  until  the  next  Commencement,  and  includes  the  daily  care  of  the  room. 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  in  order 
that  a  choice  may  be  Secured. 

The  Bursar  may  cancel  the  assignment  of  a  room  to  any  student 
who  does  not  take  possession  of  it  on  or  before  (he  first  day  of  October. 


The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  The  vacation  begins  at  Commence- 
ment and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Christmas 
recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  ends  on  the  2d  of  January. 
The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the  Sim  day  next  preceding  the  19  th  of 
April,  or  on  the  19th  of  April  when  that  day  falls  on  Sunday,  and 
ends  on  the  following  Saturday,  both  days  inclusive.  The  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  holidays. 


The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  is  at  Room  1,  Divinity  Library, 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  12,  and  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  at  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  is  at  the  Library 
daily  from  9  to  1 . 

Furthur  information  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  on  application 
to  Robert  S.  Mokison,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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THE   DIVINITY    SCHOOL 


The  Divinity  School  partakes  of  the  undenominational  character 
which  distinguishes  the  whole  University.  Its  constitution  prescribes 
that  * '  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and 
unbiased  investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the 
peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required 
either  of  the  instructors  or  students. ^^  As  a  result  of  this  position 
denominational  distinctions  are  unknown  in  the  Faculty  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  School;  and  among  the  students  no  one 
denomination  is  in  the  majority. 

The  elective  principle,  which  has  been  so  prominent  in  the  College, 
is  recognized  in  the  Divinity  School.  There  is  no  single  course  which 
is  required  of  all  students,  and  each  student  may  take  any  study  for 
which  he  is  fitted.  The  only  limitation  in  this  respect  is  that  no 
department  of  study  may  be  neglected  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  All  the  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  except  those  in  laboratories,  are  open  without 
extra  charge  to  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  to  some  extent 
may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

The  Divinity  School  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity which  has  its  own  dormitory,  and  while  its  students  are  entirely 
free  to  room  where  they  will,  yet  it  is  felt  to  be  greatly  to  a  stu- 
dent's advantage  to  enter  as  fully  as  may  be  into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  School,  which  can  best  be  done  through  his  living  in  Divinity 
Hall.  The  furnishing  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Hall  makes  it 
accessible  to  those  who  prefer  rooms  already  furnished,  and  a  com- 
mon social  room  for  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  Divinity  Hall  adds 
to  the  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Testimonials.  All  candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  testi- 
monials of  character  and  scholarship. 

ResidetU  Graduates.  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted as  Resident  Graduates,  provided  the  courses  of  study  which 
they  have  pursued  are  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  8.  T.B.  All  Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  representing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
most  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their  education  has  been  equal  to  that 
of  graduates  of  the  best  New  England  colleges. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
upon  examination.  But  a  candidate  who  is  also  qualified  to  enter  as 
a  Resident  Graduate,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  without 
examination. 

Special  Students,  A  person  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  enter  the  School  as  a  Special  Student, 
provided  he  holds  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science, 
which  represents  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
provided  he  satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  education  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  such  a  course. 

In  all  the  instruction  of  the  School  reference  is  freely  made  to 
German  and  French  books.  Students  are  urgently  advised  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages,  especially  of  German, 
before  entering  the  School. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or 
half-courses  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each 
and  its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Divinity.  In  the  following  list  all  courses  are  full  courses 
unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  with  the  exception  of  the  courses  of 
research,  which  count  towards  the  degree  to  an  extent  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  instructor,  but  usually  as  full  courses. 

Students  are  free  to  choose  any  studies  which  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue,  but  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to  neglect 
entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments :  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homiletics.  Students  must 
in  every  case  leave  with  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year» 
for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  lists  of  the  courses  which  they 
propose  to  take. 

Old  Testament 

1.  Hebrew. — Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.      Ex- 

planation of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.     Mon.f 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Dr.  Haynes. 

Pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  acqnisition  of  vocabulary,  and  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  simple  sentences,  are  made  prominent  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  The  reading  advances  at  first  slowly,  the  student 
thus  gaining  thorough  familiarity  with  a  small  section  of  Hebrew  text. 
Grammatical  principles  are  explained  orally  and  illustrated  in  the  reading. 
The  phonetic  principles  governing  changes  of  form  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  paradigms  shown  to  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  In  the  second  half-year  the  reading  is  more  extensive  and 
rapid.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  student  should  have  mastered  all  the 
principles  of  the  language,  and  should  be  able  to  translate  with  ease  any 
of  the  narrative  prose  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.      Interpretation  of  parts  of 

the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.     Text-criticism.     Tu.^ 
Th.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  is  presupposed,  and  the  object 
is  to  study  portions  of  the  principal  Old  Testament  books  critically.  The 
syntax  is  given  by  explanation  of  the  text  and  by  lectures,  in  connection 
with  a  text-book.     The  chief  work  of  the  course  is  the  interpretation  of 


Old  Testament  books  or  parts  of  books.  The  reading  begins  with  some 
earlier  prose  (Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  or  Kings),  goes  on  to  selections  from 
the  prophets,  and  concludes  with  the  poetry  (Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  or 
Song  of  Songs)  and  the  latest  prose  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
or  Ecclesiastes) .  Text-criticism  is  studied  mainly  by  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  with  the  Versions.  In  connection  with  each  book  attention  is 
dire<;ted  to  its  literary  style,  its  social,  philosophical,  and  religious  views, 
and  qaestions  of  date  and  authorship. 

3^  hf.  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Kautzseh^s  Bibliscb-Aramaische  Gram- 
matik.  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the 
Targums.  Half-course  {first  half- year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  at  10, 
Dr.  Haynes. 

In  this  dialect  are  written  large  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
as  well  as  the  Targums  (later  Jewish  versions  of  the  Old  Testament) . 
The  coarse  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  The 
reading  consists  of  selections  from  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  the  Targums. 

4.  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 

lem by  the  Romans.  —  Text-books,  lectures,  and  theses. 
2\*.,  TA.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  11, 
Professor  Kellner  (Episcopal  Theological  School) . 

The  time  covered  by  this  course  includes  the  greater  part  of  Israel's 
national  life;  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of  the  state,  the 
internal  feuds  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  activity  of 
the  prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivities,  the  return  from 
Babylon,  Judea  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Maccabean  state,  and  the  reign  of  Herod.  In  connection  with  these  topics 
the  growth  of  political  and  social  institutions  is  examined. 

5.  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30, 

Professor  Toy. 

This  course  is  a  general  description  of  the  surviving  monuments  of  the 
old  Hebrew  literature,  following  the  chronological  order.  After  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  earliest  literary  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  the  date,  origin, 
and  composition  of  each  work  is  studied  and  the  attempt  made  to  give  to 
each  its  place  in  the  literary  development.  There  are  weekly  written 
reports,  and  one  thesis. 

Readings  are  assigned  in:  S.  R.  Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Tegtament,  6th  ed..  New  York,  1897,  H.  E.  Ryle's  Canon 
of  the  Old  Tettament,  New  York,  1892,  and  other  books.     Reference 
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is  made  to  discussions  of  the  rarions  Old  Testament  and  Apocrfphal 
books  in  Dictionaries,  Introductions,  Commentaries,  and  elsewhere. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  hare  taken  Coarse  4,  or  its 
equivalent. 

6.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other  Semitic 

religions.     Mon.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  Hebrew  religious  and  ethical  ideas  is 
traced  from  the  earliest  known  period  down  to  the  rise  of  Christianity^ 
The  principal  topics  are :  the  idea  of  God,  including  the  development  of 
monotheism;  subordinate  supernatural  beings;  the  moral-religious  con- 
stitution of  man ;  ethical  ideas  and  practices ;  the  religious  functions  of 
priests  and  prophets,  and  the  growth  of  religious  institutions ;  nomism  and 
the  passage  of  the  nation  into  a  church;  the  expectation  of  a  national 
deliverer;  universalistic,  philosophic  and  gnomic  thought.  Comparisons 
are  made  with  Arabian,  Babylonian-Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and 
Christian  ideas.     There  are  weekly  written  reports  and  one  thesis. 

Readings  are  assigned  in  W.  R.  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites,  2d  ed., 
Montefiore*8  Hibhert  Lectures,  and  Schultz's  Old  Testament  Theology, 
with  references  to  other  works. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  taken  Courses  4  and  5, 
or  their  equivalent. 

7.  Assyrian.  —  Lyon's   Assyrian  Manual.       Delitzsch's  Assyrian 

Grammar.      Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Leseslucke,  ed.  4.     Tu., 
Th.,  at  10.     Dr.  Haynes. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religions, 
Assyrian  is  of  special  importance.  It  is  generally  recognized  as  well- 
nigh  indispensable  for  those  who  propose  to  teach  Semitic  languages  or 
who  desire  to  become  scientific  students  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  begin 
this  study  an  acquaintance  with  some  other  Semitic  language  is  necessary. 

The  reading  of  transliterated  texts  begins  with  the  first  lesson,  and  the 
student  has  the  constant  pleasure  of  recognizing  words  learned  in  his 
other  Semitic  studies.  These  texts  are  taken  mainlv  from  the  classical 
Assyrian  period  (i  100-650  b.c.)  and  especially  from  the  dynasty  of  Sargon 
^Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Assurbanipal) .  Both  in  the  gram- 
mar and  in  the  reading  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  laws  of  Assyrian 
phonetics.  With  increasing  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  and  the 
grammar,  the  acquisition  of  the  written  characters  becomes  much  easier. 
A  few  of  these  characters  are  learned  daily,  and  as  rapidly  as  learned  are 
used  in  writing  exercises  and  in  reading  the  texts  in  the  original.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  historical  bearings  of  the  passages  read. 
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[8.  Assyrian  (second  course). — Delitzsch^s  Assyrian  Orammar, 
The  Chaldean  Epic.  Letters  and  Commercial  Documents. 
Twice  a  week.     Professor  Lyon.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

ExtensiTe  readings  in  The  Cuneifarm  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Contract  Tablets,  published  bj  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  and  the  El  Amama 
Tablets  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Berlin  Museum.  Practice  in  copy- 
ing and  deciphering  originals  in  the  Semitic  Museum.  Theses.  It  is  a 
special  aim  of  the  course  to  enable  the  student  to  handle,  for  historical  and 
linguistic  purposes,  the  great  nuiss  of  material,  constantly  growing  by 
ezcarations  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

20.  Research  Courses.  —  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  supervise 
for  any  properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on 
such  topic  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  Semitic  Conference  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  throughout 
the  academic  year.  The  subject  for  1901-02  is  The  First  Book  of 
Kings.  There  will  be  essays  and  discussions.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  work,  letters  from  foreign  correspondents  are  read  from 
time  to  time,  and  notes  are  presented  calling  attention  to  new  pub- 
lications, to  travels,  explorations,  and  discoveries,  and  to  additions 
to  the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Semitic  Library.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

AuxxuAKY  "Courses 

Other  Semitic  courses,  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  open  (though  reckoned  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.  only  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  requirements  for  that  degree)  to  students 
of  the  Divinity  School,  are :  two  in  Arabic,  one  in  Phoenician,  one 
in  Ethiopic  [omitted  in  1901-02] ,  one  on  the  Bagdad  Calif  ate,  one  on 
the  Spanish  Calif  ate  [omitted  in  1901-02],  one  in  the  Talmud,  and 
one  in  General  Semitic  Grammar,  by  Professor  Toy  ;  one  on  Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian history,  and  one  in  Assyrian  Grammar,  by  Professor 
Lyon  [both  omitted  in  1901-02].  Full  particulars  in  regard  to 
these  may  be  found  in  the  Pamphlet  of  the  Division  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  History,  which  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  University.  This  pamphlet  gives  a 
selected  list  of  the  books  used  in  the  various  Semitic  courses. 
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New  Testament 

2^  hf.  New  Testament  Introduction.  —  The  origin  and  history  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  including  the  formation  of  the 
Canon.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  9.    Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

With  the  lectures  of  this  course  will  be  combined  required  reading  and 
written  papers.     Continuoub  reading  of  the  Greek  text  is  not  required. 

16*  hf.  New  Testament  Theology.  —  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Theological  and  Ethical  Ideas  of  the  New  Testament 
Writers.  Half -course  (second  half  year) .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  9'    Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

This  course  aims  to  give  in  outline  a  general  view  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  salient  points  in  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the 
New  Testament  writers.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  will  be  re- 
quired reading  and  written  papers.  Continuous  reading  of  the  Greek  text 
will  not  be  required. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  Coarse  2*  hf.y  or 
have  some  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Introduction. 

3 .  The  Synoptic  Gospels .  Mon. ,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,atl2.  Asst.  Professor 
Ropes. 

In  this  course  the  whole  of  the  first  three  Gospels  will  be  read,  either 
privately  or  in  class.  Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  general  topics.  Reading  will 
be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  immediately  before  and 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 

To  enter  profitably  on  the  work  of  this  course,  a  fresh  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar  (inflections  and  syntax)  is 
necessary.  Students  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  Greek  for  several  years 
must  review  their  Greek  g^ammer  in  the  previous  summer  vacation. 

[6.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  Twice  a  week.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

[7.  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Mon., 
Wed.,  at  S.30.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 
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8.    The  Epistles  of  Paul.  —  Selected  portions.     Tkvice  a  week.     Asst. 
Professor  Ropes. 

In  1901-02  selectionB  from  Romans,  I  and  II  Corinthians,  and  Galatians 
will  be  carefully  studied  with  detailed  exegesis.  Proficiency  in  the  use 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary  for  this  course. 

[13.  The  Apocalyptic  Literature,  with  special  study  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  John.     Twice  a  week,     Asst.  Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

This  course  will  aim  to  giye  a  view  of  the  rise,  development,  and 
significance  of  this  important  group  of  Jewish  writings.  All  the  extant 
Apocalypses  down  to  100  a.d.  will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Books  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and  Fourth  Esdras.  The  second  half-year  will 
be  mainly  occupied  with  the  Revelation  of  John :  the  recent  theories  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  book  and  the  various  methods  of  interpreting  it  will 
be  discussed,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  apply  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion elicited  in  the  first  half-year's  study  of  earlier  and  contemporary 
Apocalypses. 

22*  hf.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac) .  —  Rodiger's  Chrestomathia 
Syriaca  (ed.  3).  The  Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. HcUf-course  (second  half-year).  Twice  a  week. 
Dr.  Haynes. 

This  course  is  valuable  to  general  Semitic  students,  particularly  to  those 
who  pursue  Assyrian,  to  students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  especially 
for  textual  criticism,  since  the  Syriac  is  one  of  the  earliest  biblical  rersions, 
and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  eastern  mediaeval 
history.  After  learning  the  necessary  forms,  an  easy  matter  for  students 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Gospels,  from  the 
chronicles  of  Barhebraus,  and  from  the  hymns  of  Efrem. 

20.  Advanced  study  and  research.  Professor  Thayer  and  Asst. 
Professor  Ropes  will  arrange  and  supervise  special  work  of 
competent  advanced  students  on  such  topics  of  New  Testament 
study  as  they  may  desire  to  undertake. 

The  New  Testament  Conference  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Monday  evenings  of  every  month  to  hear  and  discuss  papers  upon 
tofics  relating  to  the  New  Testament. 
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Church  History 

1.  The  Church  of  the  first  Six  Centuries.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 

2.30.     Asst.  Professor  1*latner. 

The  aim  of  this  coarse  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the  church  from  the 
apostolic  age  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  This  is  the  formative 
period  in  the  history  of  organization,  of  doctrine  and  of  worship,  and  each 
of  these  three  lines  of  development  is  discnssed  in  the  lectures.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  origin  of  the  ancient  catholic  church  and  to  its  estab- 
lishment as  the  official  state  religion ;  also  to  the  early  councils,  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  division  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  church,  so  far 
as  the  causes  of  that  division  lie  within  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 
Such  topics  as  the  settlement  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  the  formula- 
tion of  the  catholic  creeds,  and  the  separation  of  heretical  and  schismatic 
groups  from  the  main  body  of  the  church,  all  receive  due  attention. 
Students  are  expected  to  supplement  the  lectures  by  reading  assigned 
portions  of  the  early  Christian  literature,  and  by  the  use  of  other  sources 
to  which  reference  is  freely  made.  Besides  frequent  oral  or  written 
reports,  one  thesis  is  required  from  each  member  of  the  class. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  for  general  guidance  in  the 
study  of  this  period :  W.  Moeller's  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
A.D.  1-600;  Cheetham's  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
First  Six  Centuries ;  Krueger*s  History  of  Early  Christian  Literaiure. 

2.  The  Mediaeval  Church.  —  Formation  of  national  churches  in  the 

Germanic  states ;  establishment  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy  and 
its  development  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  European 
affairs;  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Tu.,  Th.,al9.  Professor 
Emerton. 

The  period  covered  by  this  course  is  that  properly  called  "  mediaeval." 
Its  distinguishing  features  are :  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  in 
political  life,  with  its  peculiar  social  consequences,  knighthood,  chivalry, 
private  warfare ;  the  great  development  of  the  Roman  Papacy  to  the  point 
where  it  actually  controls  every  element  of  European  life ;  the  production 
of  a  new  system  of  learning,  the  so-called  "scholastic,"  the  object  of 
which  is  the  maintenance  of  a  given  body  of  religious  truth ;  the  rise  of  a 
magnificent  form  of  art,  the  *♦  Gothic";  the  growth  and  the  decline  of  a 
theory  of  universal  monarchy,  represented  by  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ; 
finally,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  appearance  of  new  forces,  —  city  life, 
individual  thought,  national  consciousness,  concentration  of  power  in  new 
monarchies,  —  all  of  which  were  tending  to  overthrow  what  was  distinc- 
tively **  mediaeval."  All  these  phases  of  history  will  be  touched  upon,  but 
the  chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  action  of  the  Roman  church  as 
the  controlling  principle  in  them  all. 
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3.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  from  the  rise  of  Italian 

Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350  to  1563. 
Tu.y  Th.,  Sat.  J  at  11.     Professor  Emerton. 

This  conrse  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Coarse  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is:  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  2  and  3  is  by  lectures  and  extensive  reading, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examinations.  Written  theses  may 
also  be  required. 

4.  The  Church  since  the  Reformation.     Wed.y  Fri.,  al  9.     Asst. 

Professor  Platner. 

This  conrse  is  designed  to  be  chiefly  a  study  of  protestant  Christianity, 
bat  some  attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  contemporary  history  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Since  the  field  of  study  is  too  large  to  be 
covered  in  a  single  year,  the  lectures  will  deal  with  only  a  part  of  the 
subject.  In  1901-02  the  course  will  cover  (a)  the  church  history  of 
England  in  outline,  with  special  investigation  of  the  period  since  the  16th 
century ;  and  (h)  American  church  history  during  the  colonial  and  national 
periods.  In  the  second  part  of  the  course  the  formation  and  development 
of  the  most  important  protestant  denominations  will  be  treated.  Modern 
missionary  expansion  and  the  present  tendencies  of  theological  thought 
will  receive  such  attention  as  time  may  permit. 

Students  are  expected  to  pursue  extended  readings  in  connection  with 
the  lectures,  and  to  make  oral  or  written  reports.  One  thesis  is  required 
from  each  member  of  the  class. 

[5.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century-.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  9.  Professor 
Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

In  Course  5  the  history  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
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tiibuted  most  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements  of 
belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beg^ning  a 
nucleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  **  orthodox,*' 
the  instruction  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  those  divergent  forms 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  ^'  heresy."  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  fixed  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  development  of  doctrine,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  course  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will  gener^ 
ally  be  found  advisable  to  take  the  course  in  doctrines  at  as  late  a  stage  of 
theological  study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  divisions  of  time,  comparar 
tively  much  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period 
than  to  the  later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some 
phase  of  doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  will  usually  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 

6  hf,'  Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  development  of  the  Church  Constitution.  Half-course. 
Once  a  week.     Professor  Emerton. 

9  hf.    Symbolics.      Half -course.      Sat,,  at  10,     Asst.   Professor 

PI.ATNER. 

This  course  aims  to  exhibit  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Christian  church,  as  expressed  in  their  recognized 
doctrinal  standards,  their  forms  of  organization  and  government,  and 
their  various  modes  of  worship.  It  is  therefore  a  comparative  study 
of  ecclesiastical  institutions.  The  field  of  investigation  includes  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  chief  protestant  churches.  The  method  of 
instruction  will  be  partly  by  lectures  and  partly  by  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  reports  by  the  students  upon  topics  previously  assigned  for 
investigation.  The  course  has  a  direct  and  practical  bearing  upon  the 
modem  problem  of  church  unity. 

The  following  books  will  be  found  useful :  SchafTs  Creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  E.  F  K.  Mueller's  Symbolik ;  Moehler's  Symbolism,  or  Expo- 
siUon  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

20a.   Advanced  study  and  research.     Once  a  week,  two  successive 
hours.     Professor  Emertok. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is :  (1)  to  give  to  students  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  original  authorities  for  a  given 
period  of  history  or  for  some  specific  historical  development;  (2)  to  teach 
by  actual  practice  the  methods  of  historical  research.  The  work  consists : 
O)  in  reading  typical  texts  of  historians  and  of  documents,  and  (2)  in  the 
prepantioB  of  short  studies  on  special  topics  of  inquiry  and  the  presentar 
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Hon  of  the  results  to  the  class  for  criticism.  The  field  of  study  selected 
varies  from  year  to  year,  bat  is  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Talue  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  his- 
torical research.  The  following  subjects,  which  have  actually  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  study  in  different  years,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
•elections :  the  Investiture  Conflict  of  the  Eleventh  Century ;  Church  and 
State  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa ;  the  Rise  of  the  Conmiunal 
System  in  France ;  Topics  in  Early  Reformation  History ;  the  Letters  and 
Early  Writings  of  Erasmus. 

While  the  main  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  investigation  and  the  weighing  of  evidence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  incidental  knowledge  of  history  thus  acquired  is  far 
from  being  an  unimportant  means  of  historical  education. 

* 

20b,   Seminary  in  the  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature.     Once 
a  week,  two  successive  hours,     Asst.  Professor  Flatter. 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  wish  to  become 
directly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  with  other 
kindred  documents  of  the  early  period  of  church  history.  The  subjects 
appointed  for  study  vrill  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  will  include,  among 
Greek  writers,  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  Apologists,  Irenaeus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Ensebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen  and 
Tbeodoret ;  and  among  Latin  writers,  Minucins  Felix,  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Lactantius,  Ruflnus,  Jerome,  Augustine  and  Leo  the  Great.  Besides  these, 
•ome  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  martyrolog^es,  the  canons  of  the  great 
councils,  and  the  early  creeds  may  be  studied. 

WUle  the  work  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  church  in  all 
its  phases,  institutional,  doctrinal,  etc.,  it  is  also  intended  to  be  a  literary 
history  of  early  Christianity.  Students  will  therefore  be  given  opportunity 
to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  early  literature,  as  well  as  to  investigate 
special  documents  whose  date  and  authorship  are  still  uncertain.  Many 
of  the  authors  read  are  accessible  in  English  translation,  but  no  one 
without  a  working  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  should  elect  the  course. 

The.  subject  for  the  year  will  be  decided  upon  after  conference  with 
those  who  desire  to  carry  on  patristic  studies. 

Theology. 

\*hf.   The  Origins  of  Religion.     Half -course  {second  half-year), 
Tu,,  Th.,  at  9,     Professor  Fenn. 

4.   Outlines  of  Christian  Theology.    Mon.y  Wed.,  Fri,,  at  11-     Pro- 
fessor Fenn. 
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Social  Questions 

1.  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. — The  modem  social  ques- 
tions :  Charity,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases 
of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.  Lec- 
tures, special  researches,  and  required  reading.  Tu.,  Tk.^ 
Sal.,  at  10.     Professor  Peabody. 

This  coarse  is  an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  economic  courses  dealing 
with  the  same  subjects  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
social  situation  and  on  the  philosophy  of  society  involved.  Its  introduction 
discusses  various  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Ideal 
[required  reading  from  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy^ 
and  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics].  The  course  then  considers  the 
ethics  of  the  family  [required  reading  from  Spencer's  Principles  of  Soci- 
ology'] ;  the  ethics  of  poor-relief  [required  reading  from  Charles  Booth's 
Life  and  Labor  of  the  People]  ;  the  ethics  of  the  labor  question  [required 
reading :  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present ;  Ruskin's  Unto  this  Last ;  Schaffle's 
Quintessence  of  Socialism]  ;  and  the  ethics  of  the  drink  question  [required 
reading  from  Fanshawe's  Liquor  Legislation  in  the  United  States].  In 
addition  to  lectures  and  required  reading  two  special  and  detailed  reports 
are  made  by  each  student,  based  as  far  as  possible  on  personal  research 
and  observation  of  scientific  methods  in  poor^relief  and  industrial  reform. 
These  researches  are  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  instructor ;  and  an 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  suggestion  and  direction  of  such 
personal  investigations  and  the  provision  to  each  student  of  special 
literature  or  opportunities  for  observation. 

A  special  library  of  700  carefully  selected  volumes  is  provided  for  the 
use  of  students  in  this  course. 

20.  Sociological  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The  Ethics  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Tw.,  7.30-9.30  p.m.     Professor  Peabody. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  with  a  special  interest  in 
the  relation  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church  to  the  social  questions 
of  the  day.  It  is  an  examination  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
as  to  social  duty.  Each  student  presents  a  careful  study  of  one  aspect  of 
the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  leads  for  at  least  one  evening  the 
discussion  of  the  Seminary.  Students  in  this  course  should  have  taken 
Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 
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HOMILETICS   AND  PASTORAL   CaRE 

1  hf.  The  Structure  and  Analysis  of  Sermons.  Half-course.  Gen- 
eral exercise,  Fri,^  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  HomileticSi  the  study  covers  the  three 
years  reqah^  for  the  degree  of  S.T.6.,  and  a  student  passes  under  the 
hands  of  two  instructors.  Course  1  deals  with  the  forms  and  method  of 
sermon-writing,  the  critical  study  of  masterpieces,  and  the  construction 
of  plans  of  original  work;  and  each  student  writes  sermons  which  are 
criticized  in  the  class  or  privately  by  the  instructor. 

2.  Each  student  writes  eight  sermons  during  the  year,  of  which 
some  are  preached  before  the  class  and  criticized  by  students 
and  instructor  [in  Appleton  Chapel,  Mon.,  at  2.30'],  some 
are  preached  before  the  instructor  and  a  member  of  the 
class  and  criticized  by  them  [in  Divinity  Chapel,  Th.,  at  12], 
and  the  rest  are  criticized  by  the  instructor  privately.  This 
course  may  be  taken  twice.  Professor  Peabody  and  Asst. 
Professor  Hale. 

[3  hf.  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  History  of  Christian  Worship. 
Haif -course .     Wed. ,  at  10.    Professor  Peabody  .  ] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

This  course  traces  the  life  of  the  young  minister  in  his  ordination,  his 
pastoral  relations,  and  his  conduct  of  the  various  pastoral  offices,  Baptism, 
Marriage,  Funeral,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  second  half-year  each 
student  presents  a  special  research  in  the  history  of  these  offices. 

4  hf.   The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  History  of  Christian  Preach- 
ing.    Ifaif-course.     Wed.,  at  10.     Professor  Peabody. 

This  course  considers  the  conduct  of  public  worship  and  the  structure 
and  elements  of  sermons.  In  the  second  half-year  each  student  presents 
an  essay  on  the  characteristics  of  a  single  great  preacher,  and  the  history 
of  Christian  preaching  is  described. 

Courses  8  and  4  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

6  hf.  The  Minister  as  Organizer  and  Director  of  Church  Activities. 
Half -course.     Th.,  at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

This  course  considers  the  conduct  of  Sunday-schools,  guilds,  and  clubs, 
and  the  administration  of  charities,  and  includes  the  discussion  of  ways 
and  means. 
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Elocution 

[lA/.   Vocal  Training.     Hcdf-courae,     Tu,,  at  1.30.     Dr.  Currt.] 
Omitted  in  1901-02. 

Thi§  course  includes  progpressive  exercises  to  derelop  the  voice  and  to 
secure  its  right  use  in  delivery.  Systematic  prog^rammes  are  arranged  for 
practice  not  only  in  class  but  also  in  the  student's  own  room.  The  faults 
and  needs  of  each  member  of  the  class  will  receive  individual  attention 
both  in  the  class  exercises  and  in  private.  Some  weekly  exercise  in 
reading  or  speaking  is  required  of  each  student. 

2hf.  Vocal  Expression.     Hodf-course.    Tu,,  at  1.30.    Dr.  Currt. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  progressive  steps  to  develop  natural- 
ness and  power  in  speaking.  The  modulations  of  the  voice  as  related  to 
thinking  and  feeling  are  studied  and  developed.  Every  member  of  the 
class  will  have  general  practice  in  various  exercises-  at  each  recitation ;  he 
will  also  meet  the  instructor  regularly  in  private  for  exercises  prescribed 
according  to  individual  needs. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

Not  more  than  one  half-course  in  Elocution  may  be  counted  towards 
the  degree. 

General  Exercises 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  officers  and  students. 

« 

Worship  and  Preaching,  on  the  first  Friday  in  each  month,  conducted 
by  officers,  students,  and  other  preachers,  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  School.     Open  to  the  public.     7.30  p.m. 
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INSTRUCTION   IN   OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  Divimty  School  paying  the  full  fee  are  entitled  to 
attend,  without  extra  charge,  any  exercises  in  the  College,  or  other 
departments  of  the  University,  for  which  they  may  show  themselves 
fitted ;  except  exercises  in  laboratories. 

The  Hemenway  Gymnasium  is  open  to  members  of  this  School, 
without  extra  charge. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

For  the  Summer  of  1901  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  will 
be  held  from  July  2  to  July  19.  There  will  be  forty-five  lectures  on 
the  Relation  of  the  Christian  Minister  to  Social  Questions.  The  list 
of  lecturers  includes,  besides  members  of  this  Faculty,  representa- 
tives of  seven  other  divinity  schools  and  universities.  There  is  a 
special  pamphlet  of  the  Summer  School. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  School  has  a  theological  library  consisting  of  about  30,000 
volumes  and  6800  pamphlets.  It  is  classified  in  about  seventy 
departments,  with  many  sub-divisions.  The  classification  is  carried 
very  much  farther  in  a  carefully  prepared  subject  card  catalogue,  in 
which  a  book  appears  under  every  general  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
In  this  way  it  is  intended  to  have  an  index  to  everything  of  import- 
ance in  any  volume  in  the  Library.  This  catalogue  is  not  yet 
complete,  covering  now  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Library. 
There  is  also  a  card  catalogue  of  authors. 

The  main  part  of  the  Library  is  stored  in  a  fire-proof  stack-room, 
and  books  can  be  borrowed  from  it  during  the  day.  About  2200 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  students  have  access 
to  them  during  the  day  and  evening.  About  400  volumes  of  these 
are  reference  books ;  the  others  are  volumes  selected  by  the  professors 
as  those  most  referred  to  by  them,  or  those  which  for  other  reasons 
they  desire  to  have  readily  accessible  to  the  students  for  consultation. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  right  to  use  the 
College  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  which  contains  about  398,000  volumes 
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and  is  rich  in  theological  literature.  There  is  in  the  Divinity  School 
Library  a  card  catalogue  of  all  recent  theological  works  acquired  by 
the  College  Library. 

DEGREES 

Degree  op  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Students  properly  qualified,  who  have  been  registered  in  the 
School  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  passed  satisfactorily 
examinations  on  the  work  of  fourteen  approved  courses,  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Not  more  than  six  courses 
may  be  offered  for  the  degree  in  any  one  year.  A  student  must 
have  completed  the  work  of  at  least  three  and  a  half  courses  in  order 
to  be  promoted  to  the  Middle  class,  and  of  at  least  eight  courses  to 
be  promoted  to  the  Senior  class. 

In  the  selection  of  his  studies  the  student  may  choose  two  courses 
included  in  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  not  included  in  that  of  the  Divinity  School.  Such  courses  must 
in  each  case  be  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

Students  who  are  Bachelors  of  Arte  of  Harvard  College,  and  have 
counted  Divinity  School  courses  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
may,  upon  the  special  approval  of  the  Faculty,  be  allowed  to  count 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  an  equal  number  of  College 
courses  not  previously  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Students  who  are  qualified  under  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  after  pursuing  for  one  year  at  the  School  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study  accepted  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  as  suitable  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  passing  with  high  credit  an  examination  on  .the  same.  Work 
counted  for  this  degree  cannot  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity. 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  qualified  under  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  pursuing  studies  belong- 
ing to  some  one  of  the  following  fields ;  Semitic  studies,  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Greek,  Church  History,  Theology,  Sociology. 
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The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  are  conducted  by  the 
appropriate  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  according 
to  the  special  regulations  of  each  Division.  The  Divisions  having 
the  above-mentioned  subjects  in  charge  are  the  following :  Semitic 
Languages  and  History,  Ancient  Languages,  History  and  Political 
Science,  Philosophy. 

Recommendations  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  must  proceed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
For  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  at  least  two  years  of  especially  approved 
and  directed  advanced  study,  one  of  which  must  be  spent  at  Harvard 
University,  are  required  of  students  already  qualified  for  candidacy 
for  this  degree. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  communicate  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Certificates 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects,  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
members  of  the  School,  and  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  examined. 

PRIZES 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  may  compete  for  the  Dante,  Toppan, 
and  Sumner  Prizes  of  the  University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND  OTHER  PECUNIARY  AID 

With  the  single  exception  named  in  connection  with  the  Williams 
Fondf  that  the  beneficiary  of  that  fund  must  be  a  Protestant,  the 
pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  the  School  is  given  without  regard  to 
denominational  differences. 

No  person  may  receive  aid,  unless  he  can  show  a  record  of  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent. ,  or  its  equivalent,  on  his  previous  exam- 
inations, and  by  his  character,  and  in  other  respects,  gives  promise 
of  usefulness,  and  unless  he  can  give  evidence  that  he  needs  such 
help. 
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A  student  receiving  beneficiary  aid  is  required  to  do  a  full  yearns 
work  continued  through  the  final  examinations.  If  at  any  time  he 
fails  to  do  full  work,  or  if  the  character  of  his  work  falls  below  the 
required  standard,  the  aid  which  he  would  otherwise  receive  may  be 
withdrawn  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  If  he  leaves  the  School 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  will,  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty, 
be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money  for  that  year  which  he  has  already 
received. 

Applications  for  the  Williams  Fellowships,  for  scholarships,  or 
for  other  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  and  applicants  for  the  Williams  Fellowships  must 
also  submit  specimens  of  their  work.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  order  to  be  considered  at  the 
first  assignment  should  be  received  by  him  not  later  than  April  30. 

The  funds  applicable  to  beneficiary  purposes  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Ten  Scholarships  established  in  the  School,  varying  in  their 
annual  income  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars.  They  are 
assigned  by  the  President  and  Fellows  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty. 

These  Scholarships  are :  — 

The  Chapman  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Chap- 
man, with  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Two  Cary  Scholarships,  founded  by  Thomas  Cary,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each. 

Four  Scholarships  on  the  Jackson  Foundation,  founded  by 
Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  each. 

The  Clapp  Scholarship,  founded  by  Joshua  Clapp,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  on  the  donation  of  Miss 
Nancy  Kendall,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

The  Jonas  H.  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jonas  H. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

2.  The  income  of  the  Auner  W.  Buttrick  Fund  is  awarded 
by  the  President  and  Fellows  •*to  such  deserving  young  men  as 
they  shall  select,  to  aid  them  in  preparing  and  educating  themselves 
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for  the  ministay  of  the  Gospel."    The  annual  income  of  this  bequest 
is  about  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

3.  The  income  of  the  William  Pomroy  Fund,  amounting  to 
about  forty-five  dollars. 

4.  Six  Hopkins  Scholarships,  awarded  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  six  students,  needing  aid,  who  must  have  received  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  who  have  given  evidence  bt  diligent  and  successful  study,  and 
who  receive  no  money  or  remuneration  for  services  from  the  Uni- 
versity. The  shares  will  probably  amount  to  about  three  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  each. 

5.  The  income  of  the  Williams  Fund  is  awarded,  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  to  students  recommended  by 
the  Faculty,  who  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  that  Society. 
According  to  the  terms  of  this  bequest,  the  income  is  to  be  given  to 
'*  such  indigent  students  of  Theology,  resident  in  Cambridge,  as 
shall  be  preparing  themselves  for  the  ministry,  and  shall  be  deemed 
most  meritorious  and  worthy  of  assistance ;  "  and  *  *  no  student  shall 
be  debarred  of  this  charity  by  reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at 
a  college,  or  being  educated  at  any  other  college,  or  entertaining 
any  peculiar  modes  of  faith,  it  being  always  understood  that  he 
must  be  a  Protestant." 

For  the  year  1901-02  two  Resident  Williams  Fellowships  of 
four  hundred  dollars  each  are  offered  to  graduates  of  this  or  any 
other  Theological  School  who  purpose  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
These  Fellowships  are  intended  to  encourage  advanced  theological 
work  of  a  high  order. 

The  income  of  the  WUliams  Fund  amounts  to  about  four  thousand 
dollars. 

The  income  from  the  smaller  scholarships  and  other  sources  is  so 
combined  that  aid  is  given  in  amounts  of  from  $150  to  $250. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

• 
The  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  but  for 

Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  not  doing  full  work  the 

fee  will  vary  according  to  the  number  of  courses  taken ;  the  charge 

for  each  full  course  being  $45,  and  for  each  half -course  $25,  the 

minimum  charge  to  any  student  being  $30,  and  the  maximum  $150. 
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A  student  who  joins  the  Divinity  School  alter  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  will  be  charged  for  instruction  from  the  beginning  of 
the  third  in  which  he  joins.  One  who  leaves  during  the  year  will 
be  charged  for  instruction  only  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  he 
leaves,  if  before  that  time  he  gives  written  notice  of  his  withdrawal 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty ;  otherwise  he  will  be  charged  for 
instruction  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written  notice  is 
given.  But  a  Resident  Graduate  or  Special  Student  doing  less  than 
full  work  must  pay  the  entire  fee  for  such  courses  as  he  takes,  with- 
out deduction  for  absence  or  withdrawal.  The  first  third  begins  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  and  ends  December  31.  The 
second  third  begins  January  1  and  ends  March  31 .  The  last  third 
begins  April  1  and  ends  at  Commencement,  A  fee  of  f20  is  charged 
all  students  taking  the  degree  of  A,M,  or  of  Ph.D. 

Every  student  must  file  a  bond  with  the  Bursar  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars^  signed  by  two  bondsmee,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  dues 
to  the  University ;  or  he  may  deposit  with  the  Bursar  two  hundred 
dollars  in  money  or  in  United  States  bonds,  for  the  same  purpose ; 
or  he  may  deposit  fifty  dollars  as  security,  and  pay  his  tuition  fees 
in  advance  as  follows :  — one  third  on  or  before  October  i,  one  third 
on  or  before  January  i,  and  one  third  on  or  before  April  1.  But 
any  student  who  lives  in  a  College  room,  or  boards  at  Memorial 
Hall  or  at  Randall  Hall,  must  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars ;  or  deposit  four  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  United 
States  bonds ;  or  deposit  fifty  dollars  as  security,  pay  his  tuition 
fees  in  advance  as  above,  pay  in  advance  the  full  year^  rent  of 
any  room  that  may  be  assigned  to  him,  and  make  a  deposit  with  the 
Bursar  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  board  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  a  week.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits. 

No  officer  or  student  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  a 
bondsman. 

Term  bills  are  issued  on  February  1  and  one  week  before  Com- 
mencement, and  must  be  paid  on  or  before  February  21  and  October 
10,  respectively,  but  the  second  bills  of  candidates  for  degrees  must 
be  paid  at  least  one  day  before  Commencement.  The  first  bill,  issued 
February  1,  will  contain  two  thirds,  and  the  second  bill  will  contain 
one  third,  of  the  annual  charges.  WHien  a  student  severs  his  con- 
nection with  the  School,  his  whole  bill  becomes  payable  at  once. 
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The  average  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  year  are :  — 

For  rent  and  care  of  room  .    .  $60.00 

For  tuition 160.00 

For  board,  88  weeks    .    .   .   .  114.00 

For  fuel  and  light 15.00 

$339.00 

Stndents  can  board  at  cost  by  joining  the  Association  which  uses 
the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  cost  of  board  here  is 
expected  pot  to  exceed  $4. 15  per  week.  The  membership  is  limited. 
and  application  should  be  made  before  September  15,  to  the  Auditor 
of  the  Dining  Association,  Memorial  Hall. 

At  Randall  Hall  board  is  furnished  a  la  carte,  at  a  cost  which 
averages  about  $3.00  per  week.  Application  should  be  made  early 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association. 

Divinity  Hall,  a  dormitory  of  the  Divinity  School,  contains  42 
rooms ;  Divinity  House,  in  the  rear  of  Divinity  Hall,  contains  5 
rooms.  All  these  rooms  are  primarily  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  wUl  not  be  assigned  to  other  students  until  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  academic  year  begins.  On  that  day  a  list 
of  the  rooms  not  previously  engaged  will  be  posted  at  the  Bursar^s 
office,  and  applications  may  be  made  to  him.  The  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School,  however,  reserves  the  right  of  discriminating 
between  applications  as  the  interests  of  the  School  may  in  his 
judgment  dictate. 

Some  of  the  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall  are  furnished,  the  furniture 
consisting  of:  iron  bedstead,  with  spring,  mattress,  and  pillow; 
washstand;  chiffonnier;  study  table;  chairs;  book  shelves;  rug. 
The  price  includes  the  use  of  the  furniture. 

The  rooms  range  in  price  as  follows :  — 


Unfurnished  Rooms 

$40. 

Divinity 

Hall  No 

.  10;  Divinity  House  No.  4. 

$45. 

5. 

$50. 

2,  3,  14. 

$55. 

1,  13;  Divinity  House  No.  2. 

$60. 

20 ;  Divinity  House  No.  5. 

$65. 

18 ;  Divinity  House  No.  1. 

$70. 

35,  36. 

$75. 

41 ;  Divinity  House  No.  3. 

$80. 

15,  17,  19,  23,  25,  29,  31,  33,  37,  39 
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Furnished  RooBfs 


$50. 

Divinity 

Hall  No, 

6. 

$55.. 

4,1 

),  12. 

$60. 

11. 

$70. 

7,  8,  24,  34 

,38 

$75. 

• 

26, 

32,  40. 

42. 

$80. 

21, 

22. 

$85. 

16. 

27.  30. 

K.B. — In  each  cue  the  price  is  for  the  whole  room  from  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  until  the  next  Commencement,  and  incladee  the  daily  care  of  the  room. 

AppliccUions  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after 
April  1  in  order  that  a  choice  may  be  secured. 

The  Bursar  may  caricel  the  assignment  of  a  room  to  any  student 
who  does  not  take  possession  of  it  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October, 


The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  The  vacation  begins  at  Commence- 
ment and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Christmas 
recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  ends  on  the  2d  of  January. 
The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the  Sunday  next  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  or  on  the  19ih  of  April  when  that  day  falls  on  Sunday,  and 
ends  on  the  following  Saturday,  both  days  inclusive.  The  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  holidays. 

All  students  should  register  in  Room  1,  Divinity  Library  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1901,  between  10  and  1. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  is  at  the  Library  daily  from  9  to  1. 


Furthur  information  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  on  application 
to  Robert  S.  Morison,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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Insucd  twice  a  month  from  September  to  April  inclnBiye,  and 
five  times  a  month  from  May  to  August  inclusive. 


These  publications  inclade  :  — 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Annual  University  Catalogue  (price  75  cents). 

The  Annual  Catalogues  of  the  College  and  the  several  Pro- 
fessional Schools  of  the  University ;  the  Announcements 
of  the  several  Departments;  etc.,  etc. 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


FACULTY 


Charles  Wiluam  Eliot,  LL.D.,  President. 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Dean,  &nd  Plummer 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals. 

Joseph  Henrv  Thayer,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
TeatameiU  Criticism  and  Interpretation^  Emeritus. 

Crawford  Howell  Toy,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Hancock  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Languages,  and  Dexter  Lecturer  on 
Biblical  Literature. 

£PHRAIM  Emerton,  Ph.D.,  Winn  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

David  Gordon  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Edward  Hale,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

William  Wallace  Fenn,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Bussey  Professor  of 
Theology. 

James  Hardy  Ropes,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  InterpretcUion. 


Samuel  Silas  Curry,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Henry   Harrison  Haynes,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Semitic 
Languages. 

Maximilian    Lindsay    Kellner,    A.M.,   D.D.,   Lecturer  on  the 
History  of  Israel. 


Robert  Swain  Morison,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Librarian,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty. 


THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL 


The  Divinity  School  partakes  of  the  undenominational  character 
which  distinguishes  the  whole  University.  Its  constitution  prescribes 
that  **  ever}'  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and 
unbiased  investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the 
peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required 
either  of  the  instructors  or  students."  As  a  result  of  this  position 
denominational  distinctions  are  unknown  in  the  Facultv  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  School;  and  among  the  students  no  one 
denomination  is  in  the  majorify. 

The  elective  principle,  which  has  been  so  prominent  in  the  College, 
is  recognized  in  the  Divinity  School.  There  is  no  single  course  which 
is  required  of  all  students,  and  each  student  may  take  any  study  for 
which  he  is  Utted.  The  only  limitation  in  this  respect  is  that  no 
department  of  study  may  be  neglected  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinitv-  AH  the  courses  offered  bv  the  FacultA-  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  except  those  in  laboratories,  are  oi)en  without 
extra  charge  to  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  to  some  extent 
may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

The  Divinity  School  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity which  has  its  own  dormitory,  and  while  its  students  are  entirely 
free  to  room  where  they  will,  yet  it  is  felt  to  be  groath*  to  a  stu- 
dent's advantage  to  enter  as  fully  as  may  be  into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  School,  which  can  best  be  done  through  his  living  in  Divinity 
Hall.  The  furnishing  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Hall  makes  it 
accessible  to  those  who  prefer  rooms  already  furnished,  and  a  com- 
mon social  room  for  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  Divmity  Hall  adds 
to  the  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse. 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 


Testimonials.     All  candidates  for  admission  must  famish  testi- 
monials of  character  and  scholarship. 

Resident  Graduates,  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted as  Resident  Graduates,  provided  the  courses  of  study  which 
they  have  pursued  are  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  8.  T.B.  All  Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  representing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their  education  has  been  equal  to  that 
of  graduates  of  the  best  New  England  colleges. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
upon  examination.  But  a  candidate  who  is  also  qualified  to  enter  as 
a  Resident  Graduate,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  without 
examination. 

Special  Students.  A  person  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  enter  the  School  as  a  Special  Student, 
provided  he  holds  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science, 
which  represents  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
provided  he  satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  education  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  such  a  course. 

In  all  the  instruction  of  the  School  reference  is  freely  made  to 
German  and  French  books.  Students  are  urgently  advised  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages,  especially  of  German, 
before  entering  the  School. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  of  instructioii  are  classed  as  full  courses  or 
half-courses  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each 
and  its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Divinity.  In  the  following  list  all  courses  are  full  courses 
unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  with  the  exception  of  the  courses  of 
research,  which  count  towards  the  degree  to  an  extent  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  instructor,  but  usually  as  full  courses. 

Students  are  free  to  choose  any  studies  which  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue,  but  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to  neglect 
entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments :  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homiletics.  Students  must 
in  every  case  leave  with  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  lists  of  the  courses  which  they 
propose  to  take. 

Old  Testament 

1.  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductoiy  Hebrew  Grammar.      Ex- 

planation of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.     Mon.j 
Wed,,  Fri,,  at  11,     Dr.  Haynes. 

Pronnnciation  of  Hebrew,  aequisition  of  vocabiilary,  and  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  simple  Bentences,  are  made  prominent  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  The  reading  advances  at  first  slowly,  the  student 
thns  gaining  thorough  familiarity  with  a  small  section  of  Hebrew  text. 
Grammatical  principles  are  explained  orally  and  illustrated  in  the  reading. 
The  phonetic  principles  governing  changes  of  form  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  apparent  irregalaritJes  of  the  paradigms  shown  to  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  In  the  second  half-year  the  reading  is  more  extensive  and 
rapid.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  student  should  have  mastered  all  the 
principles  of  the  language,  and  should  be  able  to  translate  with  ease  any 
of  the  narrative  prose  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.      Interpretation  of  parts  of 

the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.     Text-criticism.     2V., 
Th,,  at  3.30.     Professor  Tor. 

In  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  is  presupposed,  and  the  object 
is  to  study  portions  of  the  principal  Old  Testament  books  critically.  The 
syntax  is  given  by  explanation  of  the  text  and  by  lectures,  in  connection 
with  a  text-book.     The  chief  work  of  the  course  is  the  interpretation  of 


Old  Testament  books  or  parts  of  books.  The  reading  begins  with  some 
earlier  prose  (Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  or  Kings),  goes  on  to  selections  from 
the  prophets,  and  concludes  with  the  poetry  (Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  or 
Song  of  Songs)  and  the  latest  prose  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
or  Ecclesiastes) .  Teztrcriticism  is  studied  mainly  by  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  with  the  Versions.  In  connection  with  each  book  attention  is 
directed  to  its  literary  style,  its  social,  philosophical,  and  religious  yiews, 
and  questions  of  date  and  authorship. 

S^hf.  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Kautzseh's  Biblisch-Aramaische  Gram- 
matik.  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the 
Targums.  HcUf-coursei^Jirst half-year),  Mon.,Wed.,  at  10, 
Dr.  Haynes. 

In  this  dialect  are  written  large  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
as  well  as  the  Targums  (later  Jewish  versions  of  the  Old  Testament). 
The  coarse  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  The 
reading  consists  of  selections  from  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  the  Targums. 

4.  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 

lem by  the  Romans.  —  Text-books,  lectures,  and  theses. 
Tu.^  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  11. 
Professor  Kellner  (Episcopal  Theological  School) . 

The  time  covered  by  this  course  includes  the  greater  part  of  IsraePs 
national  life;  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of  the  state,  the 
internal  feuds  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  activity  of 
the  prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivities,  the  return  from 
Babylon,  Jndea  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Maccabean  state,  and  the  reign  of  Herod.  In  connection  with  these  topics 
the  growth  of  political  and  social  institutions  is  examined. 

5.  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30. 

Professor  Toy. 

This  course  is  a  general  description  of  the  surviving  monuments  of  the 
old  Hebrew  literature,  following  the  chronological  order.  After  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  earliest  literary  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  the  date,  origin, 
and  composition  of  each  work  is  studied  and  the  attempt  made  to  give  to 
each  its  place  in  the  literary  development.  There  are  weekly  written 
reports,  and  one  thesis. 

Readings  are  assigned  in:  S.  R.  Driver's  Inirodiution  to  the  Litera- 
ture  of  the  Old  Testament,  6th  ed.,  New  York,  1897,  H.  E.  Ryle's  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament y   New  York,   1892,  and  other  books.      Reference 
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is  made  to  discussions  of  the  various  Old  Testament  and  Apocryphal 
hooks  in  Dictionaries,  Introductions,  Commentaries,  and  elsewhere. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  taken  Course  4,  or  its 
equivalent. 

6.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other  Semitic 

religions.     Mon.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  Hebrew  'religious  and  ethical  ideas  is 
traced  from  the  earliest  known  period  down  to  the  rise  of  Christianity 
The  principal  topics  are :  the  idea  of  God,  including  the  development  of 
monotheism;  subordinate  supernatural  beings;  the  moral-religious  con- 
stitution of  man ;  ethical  ideas  and  practices ;  the  religious  functions  of 
priests  and  prophets,  and  the  growth  of  religious  institutions ;  nomism  and 
the  passage  of  the  nation  into  a  church;  the  expectation  of  a  national 
deliverer;  universal istic,  philosophic  and  gpiomic  thought.  Comparisons 
are  made  with  Arabian,  Babylonian-Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and 
Christian  ideas.     There  are  weekly  written  reports  and  one  thesis. 

Readings  are  assigned  in  W.  R.  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites^  2d  ed.,, 
Monteflore's  Hihhert  Ltduret^  and  Schultz's  Old  Testament  Theology^ 
with  references  to  other  works. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  taken  Courses  4  and  5, 
or  their  equivalent. 

7.  Assyrian.  —  Lyon's   Assyrian  MamiaL       Delitzsch's   Assyrian 

Grammar.      Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestilcke,  ed.  4.     Tm., 
Th.,  at  10.     Dr.  Haynes. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religions, 
Assyrian  is  of  special  importance.  It  is  generally  recogpiized  as  well- 
nigh  indispensable  for  those  who  propose  to  teach  Semitic  languages  or 
who  desire  to  become  scientific  students  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  begin 
this  study  an  acquaintance  with  some  other  Semitic  language  is  necessary. 

The  reading  of  transliterated  texts  begins  with  the  first  lesson,  and  the 
student  has  the  constant  pleasure  of  recognizing  words  learned  in  his 
other  Semitic  studies.  These  texts  are  taken  mainly  from  the  classical 
Assyrian  period  (I100-(i50  b.c.)  and  especially  from  the  dynasty  of  Sargon 
(Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Assurbanipal) .  Both  in  the  gpram- 
mar  and  in  the  reading  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  laws  of  Assyrian 
phonetics.  With  increasing  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  and  the 
grammar,  the  acquisition  of  the  written  characters  becomes  much  easier. 
A  few  of  these  characters  are  learned  daily,  and  as  rapidly  as  learned  are 
used  in  writing  exercises  and  in  reading  the  texts  in  the  original.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  historical  bearings  of  the  passages  read. 


[8.  Assyrian  (second  course). — Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Grammar, 
The  Chaldean  Epic.  Letters  and  Commercial  Documents. 
Twice  a  week.     Professor  Lyon.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

Extensive  readings  in  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Contract  Tablets j  published  by  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  and  the  El  Amama 
Tablets  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Berlin  Museum.  Practice  in  copy- 
ing and  deciphering  originals  in  the  Semitic  Museum.  Theses.  It  is  a 
special  aim  of  the  course  to  enable  the  student  to  handle,  for  historical  and 
linguistic  purposes,  the  great  mass  of  material,  constantly  growing  by 
excavations  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

20.  Research  Courses.  — The  instructor  will  arrange  and  supervise 
for  any  properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on 
such  topic  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  Semitic  Conference  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  throughout 
the  academic  year.  The  subject  for  1901-02  is  The  First  Book  of 
Kin^s.  There  will  be  essays  and  discussions.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  work,  letters  from  foreign  corresi)ondents  are  read  from 
time  to  time,  and  notes  are  presented  calling  attention  to  new  pub- 
lications, to  travels,  explorations,  and  discoveries,  and  to  additions 
to  the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Semitic  Library.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Auxiliary  Courses 

Other  Semitic  courses,  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  open  (though  reckoned  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.  only  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  requirements  for  that  degree)  to  students 
of  the  Divinity  School,  are :  two  in  Arabic,  one  in  Phoenician,  one 
in  Ethiopic  [omitted  in  1901-02] .  one  on  the  Bagdad  Calif  ate,  one  on 
the  Spanish  Calif  ate  [omitted  in  1901-02],  one  in  the  Talmud,  and 
one  in  Ci^neral  Semitic  Grammar,  by  Professor  Toy  ;  one  on  Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian history,  and  one  in  Assyrian  Grammar,  by  Professor 
Lyon*  [both  omitted  in  1901-02].  Full  particulars  in  regard  to 
these  may  be  found  in  the  Pamphlet  of  the  Division  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  History,  which  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  University.  This  pamphlet  gives  a 
selected  list  of  the  books  used  in  the  various  Semitic  courses. 
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New  Testament 

2^  hf.  New  Testament  Introduction.  —  The  origin  and  history  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  including  the  formation  of  the 
Canon.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

With  the  lectures  of  this  course  will  be  combined  required  reading  and 
written  papers.     Continuoub  reading  of  the  Greek  text  is  not  required. 

16*  hf.  New  Testament  Theology.  —  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Theological  and  Ethical  Ideas  of  the  New  Testament 
Writers.  Half -course  (second  half-year) .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

This  course  aims  to  give  in  outline  a  general  view  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  salient  points  in  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the 
New  Testament  writers.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  will  be  re- 
quired reading  and  written  papers.  Continuous  reading  of  the  Greek  text 
will  not  be  required. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  2*  hf.,  or 
have  some  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Introduction. 

3 .  The  Synoptic  Gospels .  Mon, ,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,atl2.  Asst.  Professor 
Ropes. 

In  this  course  the  whole  of  the  first  three  Gospels  will  be  read,  either 
privately  or  in  class.  Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  general  topics.  Reading  will 
be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  immediately  before  and 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 

To  enter  profitably  on  the  work  of  this  course,  a  fresh  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar  (inflections  and  syntax)  is 
necessary.  Students  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  Greek  for  several  years 
must  review  their  Greek  grammer  in  the  previous  summer  vacation. 

[6.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  Twice  a  week.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Ropes.]  ^ 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

[7.  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Mon., 
Wed.,  at  3.30.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 
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8.    The  Epistles  of  Paul.  —  Selected  portions.     Twice  a  week.     Asst. 
Professor  Ropes. 

In  1901-02  selections  from  Romans,  I  and  II  Corinthians,  and  Galatians 
will  be  carefnlly  studied  with  detailed  exegesis.  Proficiency  in  the  use 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary  for  this  course. 

[13.  The  Apocalyptic  Literature,  with  special  study  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  John.     Tivice  a  week.     Asst.  Professor  Rope.s.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

This  course  will  aim  to  give  a  view  of  the  rise,  development,  and 
significance  of  this  important  group  of  Jewish  writings.  All  the  extant 
Apocalypses  down  to  100  a.d.  will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Books  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and  Fourth  Esdras.  The  second  half-year  will 
be*  mainly  occupied  with  the  Revelation  of  John :  the  recent  theories  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  book  and  the  various  methods  of  interpreting  it  will 
be  discussed,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  apply  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion elicited  in  the  first  half-year's  study  of  earlier  and  contemporary 
Apocalypses. 

22*  hf.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac) .  —  Rodiger's  Chrestomathia 
Syriaca  (ed.  3).  The  Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Half-course  (second  half -year).  Twice  a  week. 
Dr.  Haynes. 

This  course  is  valuable  to  general  Semitic  students,  particularly  to  those 
who  pursue  Assyrian,  to  students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  especially 
for  textual  criticism,  since  the  Syriac  is  one  of  the  earliest  biblical  versions, 
and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  eastern  mediaeval 
history.  After  learning  the  necessary  forms,  an  easy  matter  for  students 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Gospels,  from  the 
chronicles  of  Barhebraus,  and  from  the  hymns  of  Efrem. 

20.  Advanced  studv  and  research.  Professor  Thayer  and  Asst. 
Professor  Ropes  will  arrange  and  supervise  special  work  of 
competent  advanced  students  on  such  topics  of  New  Testiiment 
studv  as  they  mav  desire  to  undertake. 

The  New  Testament  Conference  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Monday  evenings  of  every  month  to  hear  and  discuss  papers  upon 
topics  relating  to  the  New  Testament. 
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Church  History 

1 .  The  First  Eight  Christian  Centuries .  —  The  Conflict  of  Christianity 
with  Paganism.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Roman 
Papacy  to  its  alliance  with  the  Prankish  State.  The  Germanic 
races  as  the  basis  of  a  new  Christian  civilization.  Tu.^  Th,, 
at  9.     Professor  Emerton. 

The  purpose  of  thig  course  is  to  study  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Rome 
and  the  rise  of  the  new  European  peoples  from  the  point  of  riew  of  the 
institution  which,  more  than  any  other,  was  the  agent  in  both  these  pro- 
cesses, the  Christian  Church.  The  events  of  the  period  are  treated  under 
a  three-fold  dirision:  (1)  The  establishment  of  Christianity,  under  the 
oppression,  and  then  under  the  protection,  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  (2)  The 
movement  of  the  Continental  Germanic  peoples  upon  the  lands  of  Rome, 
and  their  g^radual  union  under  the  Prankish  Kingdom ;  (3)  The  intimate 
alliance  of  the  Roman  Papacy  with  that  Idngdom  in  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne. 

It  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  instructor  to  present  the  period  as  one  of 
construction,  and  to  show  its  relations  to  the  future  development  of  Europe. 
Especial  weight  is  given  to  those  institutions  which  were  to  be  permanent 
in  later  mediaeval  history. 

[2.  The  Mediaeval  Church.  —  Formation  of  national  churches  in  the 
Germanic  states ;  establishment  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy  and 
its  development  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  European 
affairs ;  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Tu.^  Th.,cU  9.  Professor 
Emerton.] 
Omitted  in  1901-02. 

The  period  covered  by  this  course  is  that  properly  called  *'  mediaeval." 
Its  distinguishing  features  are:  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  in 
political  life,  with  its  peculiar  social  consequences,  knighthood,  chivalry, 
private  warfare ;  the  g^eat  development  of  the  Roman  Papacy  to  the  point 
where  it  actually  controls  every  element  of  European  life ;  the  production 
of  a  new  system  of  learning,  the  so-called  <*  scholastic,"  the  object  of 
which  is  the  maintenance  of  a  given  body  of  religious  truth ;  the  rise  of  a 
magnificent  form  of  art,  the  *^ Gothic";  the  growth  and  the  decline  of  a 
theory  of  universal  monarchy,  represented  by  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ; 
finally,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  appearance  of  new  forces,  —  city  life, 
individual  thought,  national  consciousness,  concentration  of  power  in  new 
monarchies,  —  all  of  which  were  tending  to  overthrow  what  was  distinc- 
tively **  mediaeval."  All  these  phases  of  history  will  be  touched  upon,  but 
the  chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  action  of  the  Roman  church  as 
the  controlling  principle  in  them  all. 
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3.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  from  the  pse  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  C'ouncil  of  Trent,  1350  to  1563. 
Tw.,  Th.^  ScU.,  cU  12.     Professor  Emekton. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Coarse  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is:  (1)  to  trace  the 
deyelopraent  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
Bodal  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  2  and  3  is  by  lectures  and  extensive  reading, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examinations.  Written  theses  may 
also  be  required. 

[5.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  9-  Professor 
Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

In  Coarse  5  the  history  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements  of 
belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a 
nacleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  <*  orthodox," 
the  instruction  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  those  divergent  forms 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  ^^  heresy."  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  fixed  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  development  of  doctrine,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  coarse  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will  gener- 
ally be  found  advisable  to  take  the  course  in  doctrines  at  as  late  a  stage  of 
theological  study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  divisions  of  time,  compara- 
tively much  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period 
than  to  the  later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some  * 
phase  of  doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  will  usually  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 
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6  A/".  Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  development  of  the  Church  Constitution.  Half-course, 
Once  a  week.     Professor  Emerton. 

20a.  Advanced  study  and  research.  Once  a  week,  two  successive 
hours.     Professor  Kmerton. 

The  purpose  of  this  coarse  is  :  (1)  to  give  to  students  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  original  authorities  for  a  given 
period  of  history  or  for  some  specific  historical  development;  (2)  to  teach 
by  actual  practice  the  methods  of  historical  research.  The  work  consists : 
(1)  in  reading  typical  texts  of  historians  and  of  documents,  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  short  studies  on  special  topics  of  inquiry  and  the  presentap 
tion  of  the  results  to  the  class  for  criticism.  The  field  of  study  selected 
varies  from  year  to  year,  but  is  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  his- 
torical research.  The  following  subjects,  which  have  actually  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  study  in  different  years,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
selections :  the  Investiture  Conflict  of  the  Eleventh  Century ;  Church  and 
State  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa;  the  Rise  of  the  Communal 
System  in  France ;  Topics  in  Early  Reformation  History ;  the  Letters  and 
Early  Writings  of  Erasmus. 

While  the  main  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  investigation  and  the  weighing  of  evidence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  incidental  knowledge  of  history  thus  acquired  is  far 
from  being  an  unimportant  means  of  historical  education. 

Theology. 

l^hf.  The  Origins  of  Religion.  Half-course  {secoiid  half -year), 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  9.     Professor  Fenx. 

4.  Outlines  of  Christian  Theology.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11,  Pro- 
fessor Fenx. 

Social  Questions 

1.  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. — The  modem  social  ques- 
tions :  Charity,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases 
of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.  Lec- 
tures, special  researches,  and  required  reading.  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.  J  at  10.     Professor  Pea  body. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.     It  is  to  ho  distinguished  from  economic  courses  dealing 
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with  the  same  subjects  bj  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
social  situation  and  on  the  philosophy  of  society  inrolved.  Its  introduction 
ditfcuBses  rarious  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Ideal 
[required  reading  from  Ma<:kenzie*s  Introdu^ion  to  Social  Philosophy^ 
and  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics].  The  course  then  considers  the 
ethics  of  the  family  [required  reading  from  Spencer*s  Principles  of  Sod' 
ology] ;  the  ethics  of  poor-relief  [required  reading  from  Charles  Booth's 
Life  and  Lahor  of  the  People]  ;  the  ethics  of  the  labor  question  [required 
reading :  Carlyle*s  PcLst  and  Present ;  Ruskin's  Unto  this  Last ;  Schaffle's 
Quintessence  of  Socialism]  ;  and  the  ethics  of  the  drink  question  [required 
reading  from  Fanshawe's  Liquor  Legislation  in  the  United  States] .  In 
addition  to  lectures  and  required  reading  two  special  and  detailed  reports 
are  made  by  each  student,  based  as  far  as  possible  on  personal  research 
and  observation  of  scientific  methods  in  poor^relief  and  industrial  reform. 
These  researches  are  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  instructor ;  and  an 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  suggestion  and  direction  of  such 
personal  investigations  and  the  provision  to  each  student  of  special 
literature  or  opportunities  for  observation. 

A  special  library  of  700  carefully  selected  volumes  is  provided  for  the 
use  of  students  in  this  course. 

20.    Scx;iological  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The  Ethics  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Tu.,  7.30-9-30  t,m.     Professor  Pea  body. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  with  a  special  interest  in 
the  relation  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church  to  the  social  questions 
of  the  day.  It  is  an  examination  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
as  to  social  duty.  Each  student  presents  a  careful  study  of  one  aspect  of 
the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  leads  for  at  least  one  evening  the 
discussion  of  the  Seminarv.  Students  in  this  course  should  have  taken 
Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

HOMILETICS   AND   PASTORAL   CaRE 

1  hf.   The  Structure  and  Analysis  of  Sermons.     Half -course.     Gen- 
eral exercise,  Fri.^  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  Homiletics,  the  study  covers  the  three 
years  required  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.,  and  a  student  passes  under  the 
hands  of  two  instructors.  Course  1  deals  with  the  forms  and  method  of 
sermon- writing,  the  critical  study  of  masterpieces,  and  the  construction 
of  plans  of  original  work;  and  each  student  writes  sermons  which  are 
criticized  in  the  class  or  privately  by  the  instructor. 
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2.  Each  student  writes  eight  sermons  during  the  year,  of  which 
some  are  preached  before  the  class  and  criticized  by  students 
and  instructor  [in  Appleton  Chapel,  Mmi,^  at  2.30'},  and  the 
rest  are  criticized  by  the  instructor  privately.  This  course 
may  be  taken  twice.  Professor  Peabody  and  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Hale. 

[3  hf.  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  History  of  Christian  Worship. 
Half-course.     Wed.,  at  10.     Professor  Peabody.] 

Omitted  in  1901-02. 

This  course  traces  the  life  of  the  young  minister  in  his  ordination,  his 
pastoral  relations,  and  his  conduct  of  the  various  pastoral  offices,  Baptism, 
Marriage,  Funeral,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  second  half-year  each 
student  presents  a  special  research  in  the  history  of  these  offices. 

4^  hf.  The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  History  of  Christian  Preach- 
ing. Half-course  {first  half-year).  Wed.,  Fri.^  al  10. 
Professor  Peabody. 

This  course  considers  the  conduct  of  public  worship  and  the  structure 
and  elements  of  sermons.  In  the  second  half-year  each  student  presents 
an  essay  on  the  characteristics  of  a  single  great  preacher,  and  the  history 
of  Christian  preaching  is  described. 

Courses  8  and  4  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

5^  hf  The  Minister  as  Organizer  and  Director  of  Church  Activities. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Hale. 

This  course  considers  the  conduct  of  Sunday-schools,  guilds,  and  clubs, 
and  the  administration  of  charities,  and  includes  the  discussion  of  ways 
and  means. 

Elocution 

[1  ^.   Vocal  Training.     Half-course.     Tu.,  at  1.30.     Dr.  Cdrry.] 
Omitted  in  1901-02. 

This  course  includes  progressive  exercises  to  develop  the  voice  and  to 
secure  its  right  use  in  delivery.  Systematic  programmes  are  arranged  for  . 
practice  not  only  in  class  but  also  in  the  student's  own  room.  The  faults 
and  needs  of  each  member  of  the  class  will  receive  individual  attention 
both  in  the  class  exercises  and  in  private.  Some  weekly  exercise  in 
reading  or  speaking  is  required  of  each  student. 


2  hf.  Vocal  Expreesioa.     Half-eourse.    Tu.,  at  1.30.    Dr.  CuRRY. 

The  work  of  thii  conri<^  coiuiaU  of  progreMJTe  »tep»  to  develop  oatnr&l- 
nesl  sDd  power  in  speaking.  The  modulations  of  the  Toice  as  related  to 
thinking  and  feeling  are  nndlcd  and  dereloped.  Every  member  of  the 
cUh  will  have  general  praclice  in  Tarioua  exercises  at  each  recitation;  he 
will  alio  meet  the  instrnclor  rejftdarl;  in  private  for  eierei»e»  pretcribed 
according  to  indiTJdaal  needs. 

CoDraea  1  and  2  are  given  in  alternate  jeari. 

Not  more  than  one  half-coarse  in  Elocution  may  be  counted  towards 
the  degree. 

General  Exercises 
Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  officers  and  students. 

Worship  and  Preaching,  on  Fridays  after  November  1,  (;oDduct«d 
by  students,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School.  Open  t«  the 
public.     7.30  P.M. 

INSTRUCTION   IN  OTHEK   DEPARTMENTS   OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  DiTinity  School  paying  the  full  fee  are  entitled  to 

aUend,  without  extia  charge,  any  exercises  in  the  College,  or  oUier 

departments  of  the  University,  for  which  they  may  show  themselves 

fitted ;  except  exercises  in  taboraloriee. 

The  Hemenway  Gyninasium  is  open  to  members  of  this  School, 
without  extra  charge. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
For  the  Summer  of  1901  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  was 
held  from  July  2  to  July  19.  There  were  forty-five  lectures  on 
the  Relation  of  the  Christian  Minister  U>  Social  Questions.  The  list 
of  lecturers  included,  besides  members  of  this  Faculty,  representa- 
tives of  seven  other  divinity  schools  and  universities.  There  is  a 
special  pamphlet  of  the  Summer  School. 

THE   LIBRARY 

The  School  has  a  theological  library  consisting  of  about  30,000 
volumes  and  6800  pamphlets.  It  is  classified  in  about  seventy 
departments,  with  many  sub-divisions.     The  classification  is  carried 
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very  much  farther  in  a  carefully  prepared  subject  card  catalogue,  in 
which  a  book  appears  under  every  general  subject  of  wiiich  it  treats. 
In  this  way  it  is  intended  to  have  an  index  to  everytliing  of  import- 
ance in  any  volume  in  the  Library.  This  catalogue  is  not  yet 
complete,  covering  now  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Library. 
There  is  also  a  card  cataloofue  of  authors. 

The  main  part  of  the  Library  is  stored  in  a  fire-proof  stack-room, 
and  books  can  be  borrowed  from  it  during  the  day.  About  2200 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  students  have  access 
to  them  during:  the  dav  and  evenino:.  About  400  volumes  of  these 
are  reference  books ;  the  others  are  volumes  selected  by  the  professors 
as  those  most  referred  to  by  them,  or  those  which  for  other  reasons 
they  desire  to  have  readily  accessible  to  the  students  for  consultation. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  right  to  use  the 
College  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  which  contains  about  398,000  volumes 
and  is  rich  in  theological  literature.  There  is  in  the  Divinity  School 
Library  a  card  catalogue  of  all  recent  theological  works  acquired  by 
the  College  Library. 

DEGREES 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Students  properly  qualified,  who  have  been  registered  in  the 
School  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  passed  satisfactorily 
examinations  on  the  work  of  fourteen  approved  courses,  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Not  more  than  six  courses 
may  be  offered  for  the  degree  in  any  one  year.  A  student  must 
have  completed  the  work  of  at  least  three  and  a  half  courses  in  order  ' 
to  be  promoted  to  the  Middle  class,  and  of  at  least  eight  courses  to 
be  promoted  to  the  Senior  class. 

In  the  selection  of  his  studies  the  student  may  choose  two  courses 
included  in  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  not  included  in  that  of  the  Divinity  School.  Such  courses  must 
in  each  case  be  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

Students  who  are  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College,  and  have 
counted  Divinitv  School  courses  for  the  deg^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
may,  upon  the  special  approval  of  the  Faculty,  be  allowed  to  count 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  an  equal  number  of  College 
courses  not  previously  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


<  m. 
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Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Students  who  are  qualified  under  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  after  pursuing  for  one  year  at  the  School  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study  accepted  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  as  suitable  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  passing  with  high  credit  an  examination  on  the  same.  Work 
counted  for  this  degree  cannot  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity. 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  qualified  under  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  pursuing  studies  belong- 
ing to  some  one  of  the  following  fields ;  Semitic  studies,  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Greek,  Church  History,  Theology,  Sociology. 

The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  are  conducted  by  the 
appropriate  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  according 
to  the  special  regulations  of  each  Division.  The  Divisions  having 
•  the  above-mentioned  subjects  in  charge  are  the  following :  Semitic 
Languages  and  History,  Ancient  Languages,  History  and  Political 
Science,  Philosophy. 

Recommendations  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  must  proceed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
For  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  at  least  two  years  of  especially  approved 
and  directed  advanced  study,  one  of  which  must  be  spent  at  Harvard 
University,  are  required  of  students  already  qualified  for  candidacy 
for  this  degree. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  communicate  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  the  GradtuUe  School. 

Certificates 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects,  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
members  of  the  School,  and  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  examined. 
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PRIZES 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  may  compete  for  the  Dante,  Toppan, 
and  Sumner  Prizes  of  the  University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   OTHER  PECUNIARY   AID 

With  the  single  exception  named  in  connection  with  the  Williams 
Fund,  that  the  beneficiary  of  that  fund  must  be  a  Protestant,  the 
pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  the  School  is  given  without  regard  to 
denominational  differences. 

No  person  may  receive  aid,  unless  he  can  show  a  record  of  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent.,  or  its  equivalent,  on  his  previous  exam- 
inations, and  by  his  character,  and  in  other  respects,  gives  promise 
of  usefulness,  and  unless  he  can  give  evidence  tliat  he  needs  such 
help. 

A  student  receiving  beneficiary  aid  is  required  to  do  a  full  year's 
work  continued  through  the  final  examinations.  If  at  any  time  he 
fails  to  do  full  work,  or  if  the  character  of  his  work  falls  below  the 
required  standard,  the  aid  which  he  would  otherwise  receive  may  be 
withdrawn  for  the  remainder  of  the  vear.  If  he  leaves  the  School 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  will,  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty, 
be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money  for  that  year  which  he  has  already 
received. 

Applications  for  the  Williams  Fellowships,  for  scholarships,  or 
for  other  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  and  applicants  for  the  Williams  Fellowships  must 
also  submit  specimens  of  their  work.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  order  to  be  considered  at  the 
first  assignment  should  be  received  by  him  not  later  than  April  SO. 

The  funds  applicable  to  beneficiary  purposes  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Ten  Scholarships  established  in  the  School,  varying  in  their 
annual  income  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars.  They  are 
assigned  by  the  President  and  Fellows  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty. 

These  Scholarships  are :  — 

The  Chapman  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Chap- 
man, with  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Two  Gary  Scholarships,  founded  by  Thomas  Gary,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each. 

Four  Scholarships  on  the  Jackson  Foundation,  founded  by 
Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  each. 

The  Clapp  Scholarship,  founded  by  Joshua  Glapp,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  on  the  donation  of  Miss 
Nancy  Kendall,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

The  Jonas  H.  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jonas  H. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

2.  The  income  of  the  Abner  VV.  Buttrick  Fund  is  awarded 
by  the  President  and  Fellows  **  to  such  deserving  young  men  as 
they  shall  select,  to  aid  them  in  preparing  and  educating  themselves 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Grospel.^^  The  annual  income  of  this  bequest 
is  about  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

3.  The  income  of  the  William  Pomroy  Fund,  amounting  to 
about  forty-five  dollars. 

4.  Six  Hopkins  Scholarships,  awarded  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  six  students,  needing  aid,  who  must  have  received  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  who  have  given  evidence  of  diligent  and  successful  study,  and 
who  receive  no  money  or  remuneration  for  services  from  the  Uni- 
versity. The  shares  will  probably  amount  to  about  three  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  each. 

6.  The  income  of  the  Williams  Fund  is  awarded,  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  to  students  recommended  by 
the  Faculty,  who  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  that  Society. 
According  to  the  terms  of  this  bequest,  the  income  is  to  be  given  to 
'*  such  indigent  students  of  Theology,  resident  in  Gambridge,  as 
shall  be  preparing  themselves  for  the  ministry,  and  shall  be  deemed 
most  meritorious  and  worthy  of  assistance ;  ^^  and  *  *  no  student  shall 
be  debarred  of  this  charity  by  reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at 
a  college,  or  being  educated  at  any  other  college,  or  enteilaining 
any  peculiar  modes  of  faith,  it  being  always  understood  that  he 
must  be  a  Protestant. ^^ 

For  the  year  1901-02  two  Resident  Williams  Fellowships  of 
four  hundred  dollars  each  are  offered  to  graduates  of  this  or  any 
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other  Theological  School  who  purpose  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
These  Fellowships  are  intended  to  encourage  advanced  theological 
work  of  a  high  order. 

The  income  of  the  Williams  Fund  amounts  to  about  four  thousand 
dollars. 

The  income  from  the  smaller  scholarships  and  other  sources  is  so 
combined  that  aid  is  given  in  amounts  of  from  $150  to  $250. 

FEES  AND   EXPENSES 

The  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  but  for 
Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  not  doing  full  work  the 
fee  will  vary  according  to  the  number  of  courses  taken ;  the  charge 
for  each  full  course  being  $45,  and  for  each  half-course  $25,  the 
minimum  charge  to  any  student  being  $30,  and  the  maximum  $150. 
A  student  who  joins  the  Divinity  School  after  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  will  be  charged  for  instruction  from  the  beginning  of 
the  third  in  which  he  joins.  One  who  leaves  during  the  year  will 
be  charged  for  instruction  only  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  he 
leaves,  if  before  that  time  he  gives  written  notice  of  his  withdrawal 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty ;  otherwise  he  will  be  charged  for 
instruction  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written  notice  is 
given.  But  a  Resident  Graduate  or  Special  Student  doing  less  than 
full  work  must  pay  the  entire  fee  for  such  courses  as  he  takes,  with- 
out deduction  for  absence  or  withdrawal.  The  first  third  begins  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  and  ends  December  31 .  The 
second  third  begins  January  1  and  ends  March  31.  The  last  third 
begins  April  1  and  ends  at  Commencement.  A  fee  of  $20  is  charged 
all  stttdents  taking  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  of  Ph.D. 

Every  student  must  file  a  bond  with  the  Bursar  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  dues 
to  the  University ;  or  he  may  deposit  with  the  Bursar  two  hundred 
dollars  in  money  or  in  United  States  bonds,  for  the  same  purpose; 
or  he  may  deposit  fifty  dollars  as  security,  and  pay  his  tuition  fees 
in  advance  as  follows :  —  one  third  on  or  before  October  1 ,  one  third 
on  or  before  January  1 ,  and  one  third  on  or  before  April  1 .  But 
any  student  who  lives  in  a  C-ollege  room,  or  boards  at  Memorial 
Hall  or  at  Randall  Hall,  must  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
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dred  dollars ;  or  deposit  four  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  United 
States  bonds ;  or  deposit  fifty  dollars  as  security,  pay  his  tuition 
fees  in  advance  as  above,  pay  in  advance  the  full  year'  rent  of 
any  room  that  may  be  assigned  to  him,  and  make  a  deposit  with  the 
Bursar  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  board  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  a  week.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits. 

No  officer  or  student  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  a 
bondsman. 

Term  bills  are  issued  on  February  1  and  one  week  before  Com- 
mencement, and  must  be  paid  on  or  before  February  21  and  October 
10,  respectively,  but  the  second  bills  of  candidates  for  degrees  must 
be  paid  at  least  one  day  before  Commencement.  The  first  bill,  issued 
February  1,  will  contain  two  thirds,  and  the  second  bill  will  contain 
one  third,  of  the  annual  charges.  When  a  student  severs  his  con- 
nection with  the  School,  his  whole  bill  becomes  payable  at  once. 

The  average  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  year  are :  — 

For  rent  and  care  of  room  .    .  $60.00 

For  tuition 160.00 

For  board,  38  weeks    .    .    .   .  114.00 

For  fuel  and  light 15.00 

$339.00 
Students  can  board  at  cost  by  joining  the  Association  which  uses 
the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  cost  of  board  here  is 
expected  not  to  exceed  $4. 15  per  week.  The  membership  is  limited, 
and  application  should  be  made  before  September  15,  to  the  Auditor 
of  the  Dining  Association,  Memorial  Hall. 

At  Randall  Hall  board  is  furnished  d  la  carte,  at  a  cost  which 
averages  about  $3.00  per  week.  Application  should  be  made  early 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association. 

Divinity  Hall,  a  dormitory  of  the  Divinity  School,  contains  42 
rooms;  Divinity  House,  in  the  rear  of  Divinity  Hall,  contains  5 
rooms.  All  these  rooms  are  primarily  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  other  students  until  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  academic  3'ear  begins.  On  that  day  a  list 
of  the  rooms  not  previously  engaged  will  be  posted  at  the  Bursar's 
office,  and  applications  may  be  made  to  him.  The  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School,  however,  reserves  the  right  of  discriminating 
between  applications  as  the  interests  of  the  School  may  in  his 
judgment  dictate. 
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Some  of  the  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall  are  famished,  the  furniture 
consisting  of:  iron  bedstead,  with  spring,  mattress,  and  pillow; 
washstand;  chiffonnier;  study  table;  chairs;  book  shelves;  rug. 
The  price  includes  the  use  of  the  furniture. 

The  rooms  range  in  price  as  follows :  — 

Unfurnished  Rooms 


$40. 

Divinity 

Hal 

I  No. 

10 ;  Divinity  House  No.  4. 

$45. 

5. 

$50. 

2,  3,  14. 

$55. 

1,13;  Divinity  House  No.  2. 

$60. 

20 ;  Divinity  House  No.  5. 

$65. 

18 ;  Divinity  House  No.  1. 

$70. 

35,  36. 

$75. 

41 ;  Divinity  House  No.  3. 

$80. 

15,  17,  19,  23,  25.  29,  31,  33,  37,  39 

• 

Furnished  Rooms 

$50. 

Divinity 

Hall  No 

.  6. 

$55. 

4,  9.  12. 

$60. 

11. 

$70. 

7.  8.  24,  34,  38. 

$75. 

26,  32,  40,  42. 

$80. 

21.  22. 

$85. 

16,  27,  30. 

N.B. — In  each  case  the  price  is  for  the  whole  room  from  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  until  the  next  Ck>mmencement.  and  includes  the  daily  care  of  the  room. 

AppliccUions  for  rooms  should  be  made  cts  early  as  possible  after 
April  1  in  order  that  a  choice  may  be  secured. 

The  Bursar  may  cancel  the  assignment  of  a  room  to  any  student 
who  does  not  take  possession  of  it  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October. 


The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  The  vacation  begins  at  Commence- 
ment and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Christmas 
recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  ends  on  the  2d  of  January. 
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The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the  Sunday  next  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  or  on  the  19th  of  April  when  that  day  falls  on  Sunday,  and 
ends  on  the  following  Saturday,  both  days  inclusive.  The  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  holidays. 

All  students  should  register  in  Room  1,  Divinity  Library  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1901,  between  10  and  1. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  is  at  the  Library  daily  from  9  to  1 . 


Furthur  information  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  on  application 
to  Robert  S.  Mokison,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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fessional Schools  of  the  University ;  the  Announcements 
of  the  several  Departments;  etc.,  etc. 
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THE  DIVINITY   SCHOOL 


FACULTY 


Charles  Wiluam  Eliot,  LL.D.,  President. 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Dean,  and  Plummer 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals. 

Crawford  Howell  Toy,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Hancock  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  other  Orietital  Languages^  and  Dexter  Lecturer  on 
Biblical  Literature. 

Ephraim  Emerton,  Ph.D.,  Winn  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

George  Foot  Moore,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology. 

David  Gordon  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of 
Theology. 

Edward  Hale,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

William  Wallace    Fenn,   A.M.,    S.T.B.,    Bussey    Professor   of 

Theology. 
James   Hardy   Ropes,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New 

Testament  Criticism  and  IiUerpretalion. 


Henry   Harrison   Haynes,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Instmctor  in  Semitic 
Languages. 


Robert  Swain  Morison,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Librarian,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty. 


THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL 


The  Harvard  Divinity  School  has  several  characteristics  to 
which  attention  may  properly  be  called. 

1.  The  Divinity  School  is  a  department  of  Harvard  University. 
All  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  except  tiiose 
in  the  laboratories,  are  open  without  extra  charge  to  students  of  the 
Divinity  School.  Over  three  himdred  such  courses  of  instruction 
were  given  in  1901-02  (consult  the  ** Announcement  of  Courses  of 
Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ") . 

Students  of  theology  have  free  access  also  to  the  libraries,  chapel 
services,  museums,  occasional  lectures,  gymnasium,  play-grounds, 
and  other  resources  of  the  University.  The  same  fee  for  instruction 
is  required  in  the  Divinity  School  as  in  Harvard  College,  the  Grad- 
uate School,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School ;  and  tiie  same  standard 
of  scholarship  aid  is  applied. 

2.  The  Divinity  School  accepts  the  elective  system  of  studies 
as  applicable  to  students  for  the  .niinistr}\  It  assumes  that  no 
single  course  of  study  can  properly  be  demanded  of  all  such  stu- 
dents, and  that  the  expansion  of  the  minister's  vocation  involves 
diversity  in  the  minister's  education.  The  only  limitation  of  liberty 
in  the  election  of  studies  is  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (see  paragraph  on  »» Courses  of  Instruction," 
p.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  liberty  of  election  is  increased  by  the 
further  provision  that  two  courses  from  the  list  of  studies  offered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  by  approval  of  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

3.  The  Divinity  School  is  an  undenominational  school  of 
theology.  The  constitution  of  the  Divinity  School  prescribes  that : 
*»  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  un- 
biassed investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the 


peculiarities  of  any  denomintttton  of  Cbristians  shall  be  required 
either  of  the  inslmctors  or  students."  In  conionuity  with  tins 
regulation  denominational  distinctions  are  disre^farded  in  the  Faculty 
and  in  tlie  administration  of  the  School. 

Ot  students  who  have  left  the  School  within  the  last  ten  years, 
there  are  ordained  ministers  belonging  to  the  following  denomi- 
nations: — 


im;18M 

ISM 

ISM 

im 

.», 

!«« 

,». 

I>M 

,», 

Unitarian  Cong. 

Fre«brtori»n 

B*pti« 

Chriarian 

Lutheran 

Di«ciple« 

New  Church 
FreeBaptiM 

« 
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4 
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4.  While  The  Divisitv  Schik>l  provides  a  systematic  three 
years'  course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  IHvinity,  it  also  oSers 
s|>eeial  advantages  to  advanced  students  who,  having  comjileted 
their  education  elsewhere,  desire  the  opportunities  of  a  universi^ 
school  of  theology.  In  the  acatlemic  year  1901-02  more  than  half 
the  students  of  the  School  were  graduates  of  other  theological  sem- 
inaries, as  follows ;  Andover,  Allegheny,  Bangor,  Boston  University, 
University  of  Chicago,  t'onpordia,  lliiladelphia  Lutlienui,  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute.  Harvard,  Meadville.  Neivton,  I'rolestant  Kpiscujial 
of  Philadelphia,  Queen's  University,  St.  Lawrence,  Tufts,  Vanderbilt. 

5.  The  DrvisiTY  Scikkil  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the 
University  which  has  its  own  dormitory,  and  while  its  students  are 
entirely  tree  to  room  where  they  will,  it  is  felt  to  be  greatly  lo  a 
student's  advantage  to  enter  as  fully  as  may  be  into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  School,  which  can  best  be  done  through  his  living  in  Divini^ 
Halt.     Daily  evening  prayers  and  a  Friday  evening  service  with 

e  conducted  by  students  and  professors  of  the  School. 


The  furnishing  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Hall  makes  it  acces- 
sible to  those  who  prefer  rooms  already  furnished,  and  a  common 
social  room  for  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  Divinity  Hall  adds  to 
the  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Testimonials.  All  candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  testi- 
monials of  character  and  scholarship. 

Resident  Grdduates,  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted as  Resident  Graduates,  provided  the  courses  of  study  which 
they  have  pursued  are  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

Candidales  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity .  All  Candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  representing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  or  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their  education  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  graduates  of  the  best  New  England  colleges. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
upon  examination.  But  a  candidate  who  is  also  qualified  to  enter  as 
a  Resident  Graduate  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  without 
examination. 

Special  Students,  A  person  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  enter  the  School  as  a  Special  Student, 
provided  he  holds  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science, 
which  represents  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
provided  he  satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  education  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  such  a  course. 

In  all  the  instruction  of  the  School  reference  is  freely  made  to 
German  and  French  books.  Students  are  urgently  advised  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages,  especially  of  (xerman, 
before  entering  the  School . 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or 
half-courses  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each 
and  its  yalue  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Divinity.  In  the  following  list  all  courses  are  full  courses 
unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  witli  the  exception  of  the  courses  of 
research,  which  count  towards  the  degree  to  an  extent  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  instructor,  but  usually  as  full  courses. 

Students  are  free  to  choose  any  studies  which  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue,  but  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to  neglect 
entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments :  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homiletics.  Students  must 
in  every  case  leave  with  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  lists  of  the  courses  which  they 
propose  to  take. 

There  are  also  appended  to  the  list  of  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  theology.  For  full  information  concerning  such  auxiliary 
courses,  students  should  consult  the  **  Announcement  of  Courses  of 
Instruction  providetl  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sc^iences." 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology 

Twelve  lectures  {first  half-year).  (Not  counted  for  a  degree.) 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

Familiar  lectures  and  conferences  with  students  on  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  our  time,  its  opportunities  and  demands ;  the  general 
and  professional  preparation  of  the  minister;  the  chief  branches  of 
theological  study,  their  relations  to  other  departments  of  learning,  and 
their  practical  ase ;  suggestions  on  the  choice  and  order  of  studies ;  the 
ase  and  abuse  of  books;  methods  and  habits  of  study;  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  results  of  reading  and  investigation. 

Old  Testament 

1.  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  Ex- 
planation of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Dr.  Haynes. 

Pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  and  practice  in 
■peaking   and  writing  simple  sentences,  are  made  prominent  in  the  be- 
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g:inning  of  the  course.  The  reading  adTances  at  first  slowlv,  the  student 
thus  gaining  thorough  familiarity  with  a  small  section  of  Hebrew  text. 
Grammatical  principles  are  explained  orally  and  illustrated  in  the  reading. 
The  phonetic  principles  governing  changes  of  form  are  pointed  out^  and 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  paradigms  shown  to  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  In  the  second  half-year  the  reading  is  more  extensive  and 
rapid.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  student  should  have  mastered  all  the 
principles  of  the  language,  and  should  be  able  to  translate  with  ease  any 
of  the  narrative  prose  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Text-books:  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar;  Hahn's 
Hebrew  Bible,  Leipzig ;  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Genesis  and  Psalms,  Leip- 
zig, Tauchnltz,  M.  1 .20  to  1 .50  a  part ;  Hebrew  Lexicon  (Gesenius,  latest 
edition,  about  $4.00). 

2.  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.  Interpretation  of  parts  of 
the  l*rophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.  Text-criticism.  Tu., 
Th.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Lyon. 

In  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  is  presupposed,  and  the  object 
is  to  study  portions  of  the  principal  Old  Testament  books  critically.  The 
syntax  is  given  by  explanation  of  the  text  and  by  lectures,  in  connection 
with  a  text-book.  The  chief  work  of  the  course  is  the  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  books  or  parts  of  books.  The  reading  begins  with  some 
earlier  prose  (Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  or  Kings),  goes  on  to  selections  from 
the  Prophets,  and  concludes  with  the  poetry  (Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  or 
Song  of  Songs)  and  the  latest  prose  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
or  Ecclesiastes) .  Textual  criticism  is  studied  mainly  by  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  with  the  Septuagint.  In  connection  with  each  book  attention 
is  directed  to  its  literary  style,  its  social,  philosophical,  and  religious  views, 
and  to  questions  of  date  and  authorship.  Each  student  does  private  read- 
ing in  Hebrew  and  writes  a  thesis. 

Text-books  :  Bible  and  Lexicon  ;  Gesenius's  Grammar ;  Driver's  Use  of 
the  Tenses  in  Hebrew^  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  ed.  3,  1892,  Is.  6rf.; 
Buhl's  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  ikiinburgh,  1892,  c.  $2.00, 
or  the  German  ed.,  c.  $1.25. 

Reference-books :  Grammars  and  lexicons,  texts  of  versions,  the  col- 
lections of  manuscript-readings  by  Kennicott,  De'  Rossi  and  Holmes 
and  Parsons,  and  commentaries. 

3^  hf.  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Kautzsch's  Biblisch-Aramaische  Gram- 
matik.  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the 
Targums.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Man.,  Wed.,  ai  10. 
Dr.  Haynes. 

In  this  dialect  are  written  large  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
as  well  as  the  Targums  (later  Jewish  versions  of  the  Old  Testament). 


The  course  famishes  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Taln^id.  The 
reading  consists  of  selections  from  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  the  Targums. 

Text-books:  Ezra  and  Daniel,  in  the  edition  of  Baer  and  Delitzsch; 
A.  Berliner's  Targum  Onkelos,  Berlin,  1884 ;  Kautzsch's  Grammatik  des 
Bibliseh'Aramdischenj  Leipzig,  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  1884,  M.  4. 

Reference-books :  Levy's  Chalddisches  Worterbuch  iiber  die  Targuminiy 
Baumgartner,  Leipzig,  1881 ;  Fischer's  Bnztorf  s  Lexicon  Chaldaicum, 
Leipzig,  M.  Schaefer,  1871-74 ;  A.  A.  Bevan's  Commentary  on  Daniel j 
Macmillan,  New  York,  1892,  $2.00. 

4.  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 

lem by  the  Romans.  —  Text-books,  lectures,  and  theses. 
Tu.^  Th,,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  11. 
Professor  Lyon. 

The  time  covered  by  this  course  includes  the  greater  part  of  Israel's 
national  life :  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of  the  state,  the 
internal  feuds  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  activity  of 
the  prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivities,  the  return  from 
Babylon,  Judea  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Maccabean  state,  and  the  reign  of  Herod.  In  connection  with  these  topics 
the  growth  of  political  and  social  institutions  is  examined. 

Text-book :  The  revised  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  instruction 
is  given  largely  by  lectures,  and  the  history  is  illustrated  by  contempora- 
neous archaeological  remains.  Two  theses  are  prepared  by  each  member 
of  the  class.  Parallel  reading  is  assigned  in  Kent's  History  of  the  Hebrew 
People,  and  in  his  History  of  the  Jewish  People. 

Reference-books:  Histories  of  Ewald,  Graetz,  Stade,  Renan,  and 
Schiirer. 

5.  History  of  Hebrew  Literature.      Twice  a  week.     I*rofessor  G.  F. 

Moore. 

A  general  survey  of  the  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  and  of  the 
collection  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  is  followed  by  an  investi- 
gation of  the  several  writings,  with  especial  reference  to  their  age,  author- 
ship, sources,  historical  value,  and  their  place  in  the  literar>'  and  religious 
development.  The  course  thus  deals  chiefly  with  the  critical  questions 
which  meet  the  student  of  the  history  of  Israel  or  of  its  religion,  though 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  properly  literary  aspects  of  the  subject 

Weekly  written  reports  and  one  thesis  are  required. 

6.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion.     I'wice  a  week.    Professor  G.  F. 

Moore. 

The  course  includes  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel  and  Judaism,  from 
the  beginning  of  our  historical  knowledge  to  the  close  of  the  second 
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century  a.d.  The  general  plan  of  the  coarse  is  shown  in  the  following 
outline :  The  religion  of  Semitic  nomads ;  Moses ;  religion  of  Israel  in 
Canaan  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  Rise  of  prophecy,  Elijah  and 
Elisha ;  prophets  of  the  eighth  century ;  the  century  of  Assyrian  influence ; 
deuteronomic  reforms  and  reaction^  the  fall  of  Judah  and  its  consequences ; 
prophets  in  the  exile.  The  Persian  period,  directions  of  religious  develop- 
ment; the  conflicts  of  the  time.  Hellenic  influence,  the  religious  revival 
of  the  second  century ;  the  origin  of  Jewish  sects ;  Palestinian  and 
Hellenistic  Judaism ;  the  synagogue  and  the  school ;  the  law ;  the  Messi- 
anic hope;  philosophy;  rise  of  Christianity,  its  influence  on  Judaism; 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures ;  codification 
of  the  oral  law. 

7.  Assyrian.  —  Lyon's   Assyrian  Manual.       Delitzsch's   Assyrian 

Grammar,       Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Leseslucke,  ed.  4.     Tu., 
Th.y  at  10.     Dr.  Haynes. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religions 
Assyrian  is  of  special  importance.  It  is  generally  recognized  as  well- 
nigh  indispensahle  for  those  who  propose  to  teach  Semitic  languages  or 
who  desire  to  become  scientific  students  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  begin 
this  study  an  acquaintance  with  some  other  Semitic  language  is  necessary. 

The  reading  of  transliterated  texts  begins  with  the  first  lesson,  and  the 
student  has  the  constant  pleasure  of  recognizing  words  learned  in  his 
other  Semitic  studies.  These  texts  are  taken  mainly  from  the  classical 
Assyrian  period  (1100-650  B.C.)  and  especially  from  the  dynasty  of  Sargon 
(Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Assurbanipal).  Both  in  the  gram- 
mar and  in  the  reading  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  laws  of  Assyrian 
phonetics.  With  increasing  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  and  the 
grammar  the  acquisition  of  the  written  characters  becomes  much  easier. 
A  few  of  these  characters  are  learned  daily,  and  as  rapidly  as  learned  are 
used  in  writing  exercises  and  in  reading  the  texts  in  the  original.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  historical  bearings  of  the  passages  read. 

Text-hooks:  Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual,  Scribner's,  New  York,  1892, 
$4.00;  Abel  &  Winckler's  Keilschrifttexte,  Berlin,  W.  Spemann,  1890; 
Delitzsch's  Assyr.  Grammar,  Williams  &  Norgate,  London,  1889,  \ns. 

8.  Assyrian    (second    course). —  Delitzsch's   Assyrian    Grammar. 

The  Chaldean  Epic.       Letters  and  Commercial  Documents. 
Twice  a  week.     Professor  Lyon. 

Extensive  readings  in  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Contract  Tablets,  published  by  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  and  the  El  Amarna 
Tablets  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Berlin  Museum.    Practice  in  copy- 
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ing  and  deciphering  originals  in  the  Semitic  Museum.  Theses.  It  is  a 
special  aim  of  the  course  to  enable  the  student  to  handle,  for  historical  and 
linguistic  purposes,  the  great  mass  of  material,  constantly  growing  by 
ezcarations  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

Text-books:  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Grammar;  Delitzsch's  Assyrische 
Lesesiiicke^  ed.  4.  , 

Reference-books:  The  Cuneiform  fnscripiions of  Western  Asia,  5  vols., 
London,  1861-84;  Strassmaier's  Bahylonian  Texts;  Bruennow*s  Classi- 
fied List ;  Delitzsch's  Assyrisches  Handwbrterbuch. 

20.  Research  Courses.  —  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  supervise 
for  any  properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on 
such  topic  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  Semitic  Conference  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  throughout 
the  academic  year.  The  subject  for  1902-03  will  be  announced 
later.  There  will  be  essays  and  discussions.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  work,  letters  from  foreign  correspondents  are  read  from 
time  to  time,  and  notes  are  presented  calling  attention  to  new  pub- 
lications, to  travels,  explorations,  and  discoveries,  and  to  additions 
to  the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Semitic  Library.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Auxiliary  Courses 

Other  Semitic  courses,  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  open  (though  reckoned  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.  onl}'  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  requirements  for  that  degree)  to  students 
of  the  Divinity  School,  are :  — 

Arabic.     Ttrice  a  week.     Dr.  Haynes. 

Arabic  (Second  Course).     Mon.^  Wed.,  (U  2.30.     Dr.  Haynes. 

Ethiopic.     Half-course.     Once  a  iveek.     Professor  Toy. 

Phoenician.     Half-cour.^e .     Once  a  week.     Professor  Toy. 

History  of  the  Spanish  Califate.  Half-course.  Sat.,  at  12.  Pro- 
fessor Toy. 

History  of  the  Bagdad  Califate ;  Mohammedanism  in  Kgypt  and 
India;  The  Crusades.  —  Lectures  on  the  literature.  Half- 
course.     Sal.,  at  12.     Professor  Toy. 

The  four  last  named  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1902-03. 
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New  Testament 

2.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 

First  half-year :  The  origin  and  history  of  the  New  Testament 

writings. 
Second  half-year :    The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  theo- 
logical and  ethical   ideas  of  the  New  Testament  Writers. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  al  9.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

This  course  aims  to  give  in  outline  a  general  view,  first  of  New  Testament 
literary  criticism  (^'Introduction"),  and  secondly  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  the  salient  points  in  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  will  be  regular  re- 
quired reading  and  frequent  written  papers.  Continuous  reading  of  the 
Greek  text  will  not  be  required. 

Either  half  of  this  course  may  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  be 
counted  as  a  half-course. 

Note.  —  To  enter  profitably  on  the  work  of  the  following  courses,  a 
fresh  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar  (inflec- 
tions and  syntax)  is  necessary.  Students  who  have  paid  no  attention  to 
Greek  for  several  years  must  review  their  Greek  grammar  in  the  pfevious 
summer  vacation. 

[3 .  The  Synoptic  Gospels .  Mon, ,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,atl2.  Asst.  Professor 
Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

In  this  course  the  whole  of  the  first  three  Gospels  will  be  read,  either 
privately  or  in  class.  Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  general  topics.  Reading  will 
be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  immediately  before  and 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 

6^  hf.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  —  Selected  portions.  Half- 
course  (first  half-year).  Twice  a  week.  Asst.  Professor 
Ropes. 

7^hf.  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Half-course  {second  half-year).  Three  times  a  week.  Asst. 
Professor  Ropes. 

In  this  course  Acts  will  be  read  through,  with  discussion  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used  directly  for  the  history  of 
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the  Apostolic  Age.     Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical problems  involved,  as  well  as  to  the  literary  criticism  of  Acts. 

Occasional  written  pai)ers  on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be' re- 
quired. Proficiency  in  the  ase  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course. 

8.  The  Epistles  of  Paul.  —  Selected  portions.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at 
12.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

In  1902-03  selections  from  Romans,  I  and  II  Corinthians,  and  Galatians 
will  be  carefully  studied  with  detailed  exegesis.  Proficiency  in  the  use 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary  for  this  course. 

[13.  The  Apocalyptic  Literature,  with  special  study  of  the  Revela- 
tdon  of  John.     Twice  a  week.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  will  aim  to  give  a  view  of  the  rise,  development,  and 
significance  of  this  important  group  of  Jewish  writings.  All  the  extant 
Apocalypses  down  to  100  a.d.  will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Books  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Bamch,  and  Fourth  Esdras.  The  second  half-year  will 
be  mainly  occupied  with  the  Revelation  of  John :  the  recent  theories  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  book  and  the  various  methods  of  interpreting  it  will 
be  discussed,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  apply  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion elicited  in  the  first  half-year's  study  of  earlier  and  contemporary 
Apocalypses. 

14.  The  Origin  and  (Irowth  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  in  its 
relation  to  tlie  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  begin- 
nings of  the  history  of  Dogma.  Half-course  {first  half-year) . 
Three  times  a  week,     IVofessor  E.  C.  Moore. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  authority.  The  discussion  will  cover  roughly  the  period 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth  centuries.  It  will  then  include  the  reopening 
of  the  question  by  the  lieformers,  and  again  in  modem  times,  and  indicate 
the  bearing  of  the  question  upon  present  ideas  of  the  nature  and  authority 
of  Scripture. 

22*  A/.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  —  Rodiger's  Chrestomathia 
Syriaea  (ed.  3).  The  Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Half-course  (second  half-year).  Twice  a  week. 
Dr.  Haynes. 

This  course  is  valuable  to  general  Semitic  students,  particularly  to  those 
who  pursue  Assyrian,  to  students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  especially 
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for  textual  criticism,  since  the  Syriac  is  one  of  the  earliest  biblical  versions, 
and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  Eastern  mediaeval 
history.  After  learning  the  necessary'  forms,  an  easy  matter  for  students 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Gospels,  from  the 
chronicles  of  Barhebraus,  and  from  the  hymns  of  Efrem. 

20.  Advanced  study  and  research.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes  will 
arrange  and  supervise  special  work  of  competent  advanced 
students  on  such  topics  of  New  Testament  study  as  they  may 
desire  to  undertake. 

Church  History 

1.  (reneral  Church  History  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  (U  11.     Professor  Emerton. 

Course  1  will  be  given  each  year.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  students 
who  expect  to  take  but  one  course  in  Church  History'  and  also  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  several  periods.  A  knowledge  of 
general  European  history'  will  be  presumed.  In  the  instruction  especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Church  as  an  institution, 
its  relation  to  the  State  and  to  Society.  The  history  of  thought  as 
embodied  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  and  in  the  creeds  resulting  from 
them  will  be  dwelt  upon  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
growth  of  institutions.  No  text-book  will  be  prescribed,  but  the  student 
will  be  expected  to  follow  the  lectures  in  some  such  manual  as  Kurtz's, 
Moller's  or  Fisher's  Church  History,  and  to  do  extended  reading  in  the 
more  detailed  books  reserved  in  the  libraries  at  the  Divinity  School 
and  at  Gore  Hall.  Written  work  in  the  form  of  theses  or  shorter  reports 
may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

I2a^hf.    The  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Church.     Half-course  {first 
ha (f- (/car).     Twice  a  irick.     Professor  Emekton.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Course  2  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the  formative  period  of  the 
Church  on  the  side  of  its  organization,  its  system  of  government  and 
administration.  The  several  theories  of  early  church  history,  the  demo- 
cratic, the  episcopal,  the  papal,  will  be  studied,  and  the  final  outcome  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West  will  be  treated  as  the  result  of  a  conflict  among 
these  theories,  determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  social  order  in 
each  case. 
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[26*  A/.  The  Roman  Papacy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Half-course  (sec- 
ond half-year).     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

In  this  course  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  development  of  the 
papal  system  in  connection  with  the  institutions  peculiar  to  mediaeval 
society,  the  feudal  system,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  principle  of 
asceticism,  the  working  of  the  customary  law  of  the  Germanic  ])eoples, 
the  reaction  upon  it  of  the  Roman  Law  and  the  consequent  fixing  of  the 
Canon  Law.  The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures  and  extended  reading, 
with  occasional  written  work. 

[3.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  from  the  rise  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350  to  1663. 
Twice  a  week.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is:  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  2  and  3  is  by  lectures  and  extensive  reading, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examinational.  Written  theses  may 
also  be  required. 

[^^hf.   The  Church  since  the  Reformation.    Half-course  (second  half- 
year).     Three  times  a  week.     Professor  E.  C.  Mooke.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  will  deal  mainly  with  the  history  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
but  space  will  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  Counter- Kef ormation  and 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  Catholic  Church.  For  the  present  year  it 
is  designed  to  study  chiefly  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  and 
the  l)eginnings  of  Christianity  in  this  country.  Later  it  is  planned  to 
treat  the  rise  of  the  most  important  of  the  Protestant  denominations  and 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  America.  In  the  treatment  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  history  of  Missions  will  have  prominent  place. 
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5.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  each  perioil  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  9.  Professor 
Emerton. 

In  Course  5  the  history  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements  of 
belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a 
nucleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  **  orthodox," 
the  instruction  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  those  divergent  forms 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  ^*  heresy."  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  fixed  as 
closely  as  possible  ,upon  the  development  of  ddctrine,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  movement  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  advisable  to  take  this  course  at  as  late  a  stage  of 
theological  study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  divisions  of  time,  compara- 
tively much  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period 
than  to  the  later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some 
phase  of  doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  will  usually  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 

6  hf.  Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law.  Half-course,  Once  u 
fortnight .     Professor  Em erton . 

The  work  of  the  year  begins  with  a  study  of  the  history  and  composition 
of  the  Canon  Law  and  some  practice  in  referring  to  the  text  of  the  Corpus 
juris  canonici.  Topics  are  then  assigned,  which  the  students  pursue  by 
themselves,  reporting  their  progress  at  the  meetings  of  the  class. 

20a.  Advanced  studv  and  research.  Once  a  week^  two  successive 
hours.     Professor  Emerton. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is :  (1)  to  give  to  students  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  original  authorities  for  a  given 
period  of  history  or  for  some  specific  historical  development ;  (2)  to  teach 
by  actual  practice  the  methods  of  historical  research.  The  work  consists : 
(1)  in  reading  typical  texts  of  historians  and  of  documents,  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  short  studies  on  special  topics  of  inquiry  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  to  the  class  for  criticism.  The  field  of  study  selected 
varies  from  year  to  year,  but  is  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  his- 
torical research.     The  following  subjects,  which  have  actually  been  used 
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as  the  basis  of  study  in  different  years,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
selections :  the  Investiture  Conflict  of  the  Eleventh  Century ;  Church  and 
State  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa;  the  Rise  of  the  Communal 
System  in  France ;  Topics  in  Early  Reformation  History ;  the  Letters  and 
Early  Writings  of  Erasmus ;  the  Literature  of  the  Great  Schism. 

While  the  main  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  investigation  and  the  weigliing  of  evidence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  incidental  knowledge  of  history  thus  acquired  is  far 
from  being  an  unimportant  means  of  historical  education. 

Students  desiring  to  follow  any  special  lines  of  historical  inquiry  in  the 
method  here  indicated  may  enroll  in  this  course  and  pursue  their  own 
work  under  the  general  advice  of  the  instructor. 

In  Courses  6  and  20a  a  ready  knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  and  French 
is  essential. 

In  connection  with  tlie  study  of  Charch  History  attention  is  called  to 
the  great  number  of  historical  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  not  only  in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  languages,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

Theology 

1.   Outlines  of  Cliristian  Theolot^}'.     Three  times  a  week.     Pro- 
fessor Fenn. 

This  course  considers:  (1)  The  Fundamental  Problems  of  Theism; 
(2)  The  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation;  (3)  Certain  Problems  of 
Religious  Experience  from  the  Point  of  View  and  by  the  Method  of  Jesus. 

2  hf.   New  England  Theologj-.     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Fenn. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  tradition  of  New  England 
Congregationalism,  in  respect  to  both  faith  and  order,  with  especial 
reference  to  progressive  tendencies. 

3  hf.   Typical    Systems    of    Christian    Theology.       Ttvice  a   week. 

Professor  Fenn. 

In  this  course  the  works  of  at  least  two  representative  theologians  will 
be  carefully  studied  each  year.  The  course  may  l)e  taken  in  two  succes- 
sive years. 

In  1902-03  the  subjects  of  this  course  will  be  :  Athanasius  and  Calvin. 

[4  hf.    The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mysticism.      Once 
a  week.    Professor  Fenn.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  offers  a  detailed  study  at  once  critical  and  sympathetic  of  a 
single  phase  of  religious  thought  and  experience. 
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6.  The  History  of  C-hristian  Thought  since  Kant,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  theological 
thouo^ht.     Three  times  a  week.     Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

With  Kant  begins  the  modem  philosophical  movement.  Anv  present 
statement  in  Theology  must  take  account  of  the  scientific  movement  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  its  effect  upon  the  ideas  of  God  and  the 
world.  It  must  also  reckon  with  the  results  of  historical  and  literary 
criticism  in  the  last  half  century  and  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions. 
It  will  be  affected  by  the  change  from  the  emphasis  upon  the  individual, 
which  was  characteristic  of  earlier  Protestantism,  to  the  endeavor  after 
social  expression  and  the  pursuit  of  social  ends,  which  marks  all  the  life 
and  thought  of  our  time.  The  introduction  of  these  elements  has  wrought 
a  change  in  traditional  religious  beliefs  parallel  in  some  ways  to  the  effect 
of  the  Renaissance  upon  theological  thought  before  and  during  the 
Reformation.  This  course  will  endeavor  to  register,  even  if  only  in  a 
fragmentary  way,  such  changes  as  have  already  taken  place  in  theological 
thought  and  to  mark  their  significance  in  the  movement  toward  recon- 
struction of  the  svstera  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

HiSTOKY    OF   RELKilONS 

[}^  hf.  Introiluction  to  the  Study  of  Religions.  Half-course  {first 
half-year).     Tirice  a  week.     Professor  (i.  F.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

After  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  course  takes  up 
the  phenomena  of  the  lower  religions,  showing  their  connection  with 
primitive  notions  of  nature  and  with  the  social  organization;  discusses 
theories  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  religion ;  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  religion,  and  its  main  stages;  classification  of  religions  and 
comparison  of  the  principal  tyj)es.  Attention  is  then  directed  to  the 
nature  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  the  origin  of  religious  conceptions,  and 
the  changes  wliich  they  undergo;  correspondence  to  conceptions  of  the 
universe ;  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

This  course,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way 
for  more  advanced  study  of  the  history  of  religions  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

2.  History  of  Relicrions  in  Outline.  Thrca  tinus  a  week.  Professor 
G.  F.  MooKE. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  their  character  and 
history ;  their  relation  to  race,  environment,  and  culture ;  their  infiuence 
on  one  another;   and  their  place  in  the  whole  development  of  religion. 
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The  first  half-year  will  be  given  to  the  religions  of  China  and  Japan; 
£g7pt;  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  the  western  Semites,  including  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  study  of  the  second  half-year  will  be  in  the 
religions  of  India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Celts; 
Christianity.  These  groups  may  be  taken  separately  as  half-courses. 
There  will  ordinarily  be  two  lectures  a  week,  with  a  third  hour  for 
conferences. 

Histoiy  of  Religions  1  hf.  may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  an  intro- 
duction to  this  course,  but  is  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  it. 

For  the  more  thorough  study  of  particular  religions  provision  is 
made  in  several  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  following  courses  have  been  given  in  recent  years  or  are  pro- 
posed for  the  future.  More  specific  information  will  be  found  in 
the  Announcement  of  Courses  offered  by  that  Faculty. 

Religions  of  India.     Professor  Lanman. 

Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  Asst.  Professor  Clifford 
H.  Moore.  (Class.  Phil.  29) 

Greek  Mjihology.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  (Class.  Phil.  53) 

Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans.  Asst.  Professor  Cufford 
II.  Moore.  (Class.  Phil.  32) 

Germanic  and  Celtic  Religions.  Professor  Kittredge  and  Dr. 
F.  X.  Robinson.  (Germ.  Phil.  16) 

Germanic  Mythology.    Professor  Kittredge.  (Germ.  Phil.  16) 

Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.     Professor  Lyon.      (Semitic  6) 

Religion  of  the  Hebrews.     Professor  Toy.  (Semitic  13) 

Primitive  Religions.     Dr.  J.  H.  Woods.       (Amer.  Archaeology  3) 

Courses  on  the  Ethical  Aspects  of  Modern  Society 

1.  Introductory  Course  (Phil.  5).  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Ques- 
tions.—  The  modem  social  questions:  Charity,  the  Family, 
Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  in 
the  light  of  ethical  theory.  Lectures,  special  researches,  and 
required  reading.  Tm.,  Th.^  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor  Pea- 
body. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  economic  courses  dealing 
with  the  same  subjects  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
social  situation  and  on  the  philosophy  of  society  involved.  Its  introduction 
discusses  various  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Ideal 
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[required  reading  from  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy^ 
and  Moirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics].  The  coarse  then  considers  the 
ethics  of  the  family  [required  reading  from  Spencer's  Principles  of  Soci- 
ology'} ;  the  ethics  of  poor-relief  [required  reading  from  Charles  Booth's 
Life  and  Labor  of  the  People}  ;  the  ethics  of  the  labor  question  [required 
reading :  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present ;  Ruskin's  Unto  this  Last ;  Schaffle's 
Quintessence  of  Socialism}  ;  and  the  ethics  of  the  drink  question  [required 
reading  from  Fanshawe's  Liquor  Legislation  in  the  United  States} .  In 
addition  to  lectures  and  required  reading  two  special  and  detailed  reports 
are  made  by  each  student,  based  as  far  as  possible  on  personal  research 
and  observation  of  scientific  methods  in  poor-relief  and  industrial  reform. 
These  researches  are  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  instructor ;  and  an 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  suggestion  and  direction  of  such 
personal  investigations,  and  the  provision  to  each  student  of  special  litera- 
ture or  opportunities  for  observation. 

A  special  library  of  700  carefully  selected  volumes  is  provided  for  the 
use  of  students  in  this  course. 

2.  Sociological  Seminary.  Subject  for  the  year:  The  Ethics  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Tu.,  7.30-9.30  p.^.     Professor  Peabody. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  with  a  special  interest  in 
the  relation  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church  to  the  social  questions 
of  the  day.  It  is  an  examination  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
as  to  social  duty.  Each  student  presents  a  careful  study  of  one  or  more 
aspects  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  leads  for  at  least  one  evening 
the  discussion  of  the  Seminary.  Students  in  this  course  should  have  taken 
Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

Allied  Courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1901-oa. 

Ethics  (Phil.  4).  The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  construc- 
tively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading.  Mon.^ 
Wed.,  Fri.y  at  3.30.     I^rofessor  Palmer. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Phil.  20rf).  Subject  for  the  year:  The  Ethics 
of  Idealism.  The  Development  of  (Jerman  Ethics  in  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Ilegel.     Th.y  4-6  p.m..     I*rofessor  Palmer. 

The  Principles  of  Sociology  (Econ.  3).  Theories  of  Social 
Progress.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor) Fri.y  ojt  1.30.     Professor  Carver. 

Socialism  and  Communism  (Econ.  14^).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  tJistructor)  Sat.,  at  1.30.  Professor 
Carver. 
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The  Labor  Question  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  —  The  Social 
and  Economic  Condition  of  Workingnien.  (Econ.  9*.)  Half- 
course  (seco7id  half-year),      Tu,,    Th,,    Sat.,   at  10.     Dr. 

DURAND. 

Problems  of  Industrial  Organization.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Moil.,  Wed,,  Fri.,  at  9.     Dr.  Durand. 

HOMILETICS   AND   PASTORAL   CaRE 

1  hf.  The  Structure  and  Analysis  of  Sermons.  Haif -course.  Gen- 
eral exercise,  Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  Homiletics,  the  study  coTers  the  three 
years  required  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.,  and  a  student  passes  under  the 
hands  of  several  instructors.  Course  1  deals  with  the  forms  and  method  of 
sermon-writing,  the  critical  study  of  masterpieces,  and  the  construction 
of  plans  of  original  work;  and  each  student  writes  sermons  which  are 
criticised  in  the  class  or  privately  by  the  instructor. 

2.  Each  student  writes  eight  sermons  during  the  year,  of  which 
some  are  preached  before  the  class  and  criticised  by  students 
and  instructor  [in  Appleton  Chapel,  Mon.,  at  2.30'],  and  the 
rest  are  criticised  by  the  instructor  privately.  This  course 
may  be  taken  twice.  Professors  Peabody,  E.  C.  Moore, 
and  Fenn,  and  Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

3*  hf.  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  Direction  of  Church  Activities. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.  Asst. 
Professor  Hale. 

This  course  considers  the  life  of  the  minister  in  his  pastoral  relations, 
together  with  the  conduct  of  Sunday-schools,  guilds  and  clubs,  and  the 
administration  of  charities ;  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  is  included. 

4*  ftf'  The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  History  of  Christian  Preach- 
ing. Half-course  (first  half-year).  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10. 
Professor  Peabody. 

6*  hf.  The  Homiletical  Use  of  the  New  Testament.  Half-course 
(first  half-year),    Mon.,  Wed.,  ai  12.    Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

In  this  course  the  class  will  study  how  to  use  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings most  truthfully  and  efiFectively  in  preaching.     Sermons  by  different 
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preachers  of  distinction  in  which  the  same  text  or  passage  has  been  used 
will  be  compared,  and  original  outlines  or  briefs  for  sermons  will  be 
discussed. 

6*  A/*.  The  Homiletical  Use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Half-course 
(second  half-year) .  Mon.^  Wed.^  at  12.  Asst.  Professor 
Hale. 

In  this  course  a  study  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  is  undertaken 
similar  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  followed  in  course  5. 

Elocution 

Class  exercises  and  individual  instruction  in  Elocution  will  be  pro- 
vided  for  students  of  the  School. 


General  Exercises 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  officers  and  students  at  7  p.m.  each 
week  day  except  Friday. 

Worship  and  Preaching,  on  Fridays  after  November  1,  conducted 
by  students,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School.  Open  to  the 
public.     7.30  P.M. 


INSTRUCTION   IN   OTIIEK   DKPARTMENTS  OF  THE 
UXIVERSETY 

Students  of  the  Pivinitj-  School  are  entitled  to  ultend  any  exercises 
to  the  College,  or  other  Departiuenls  of  the  L'niveraity,  for  which 
they  show  themselves  fitted,  except  exercises  in  laboratories.  For 
student.^  i>A\-iDg  the  full  fee  there  is  no  extra  charge. 

The  Hemenway  Gymnasium  is  opeD  to  memliers  of  this  School, 
without  extra  charge. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  third  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  was  held 
from  July  2  to  July  19,  1901.  There  were  forty-five  lectures  on 
the  Relation  of  the  Christiau  Minister  to  Social  Questions.  The 
list  of  lecturers  included,  besides  members  of  this  Faculty,  the 
following  teachers  of  Harvard  University ;  — 

Chablks  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  Pre$ident. 

NATHANIEL  S,  Shaler.  S.1>.,  Proffior  of  Otology,  and  Dtan  of  tht 

Laurence  Scienlifie  School. 
Geoboe   H.   Palmer,   Lilt.U.,    LL.D.,   Alford   Profeuor   of   A'aiuroi 

Religion,  Moral  Philoiophy,  and  Citil  Polity. 
Fhank  W,  Tal-ssio,  Ph. p.,  LL.B.,  Profeuor  of  Political  Economy. 
H[:go  Mlnbtebbebo,  Ph.H.,  M.l).,  Profeuor  of  Psychology. 
Thohak  S.  Carver,  Ph.D.,  Auittanl  Profutor  of  Political  Economy. 

And  other  lecturers,  as  follows  ;  — 

Borden  P.  Bowse,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  aod  Dean 

of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston  C'niremly. 
Amort  H.  Bradford,  D.lt.,  J'astor  of  the  Fiisl  Congregational  Church, 

Montclair,  A'.  J. 
John  Graham  Brooks,  S.T.B.,   Cambridge,  Mast. 
John    B.    Clark,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Professor   of   Political    Economy, 

Columbia  I'nitersity. 
XlCHciLAS   P.   Gu-MAN,    Professor  of  Sociology   and   Ethics,    .Headrille 

Theological  School. 
Geobue  Uodoks,  D.D.,   Professor  of  lIomiMics  and  Pastoral   Care, 

Lecturer  on  Lifurgiti.  and  Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 

Cambridge. 
William  DeW.  Htde,   D.D.,  LL.D.,  Stone  Professor  of  Mental  and 

Moral  Philosophy,  and  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 
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Henry    Churchill    Kino,    D.D.,    Stone    Professor  of    Theology   and 

Philosophy^  Oherlxn  College. 
Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,   Professor  of  New   Testament  History  and 

Interpretation,  University  of  Chicago. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  A.M.,  President  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 

Boston. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  A.M.,  Principal  of  Tuskegee  Normal  and 

Industrial  Institute. 
Robert   A.  Woods,  A.B.,    Head  of  the   South   End   House,   Boston, 

and   Lecturer  on  Social   Questions,   Episcopal   Theological  School., 

Cambridge. 
Carroll  D.  Wrioht,  LL.D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

The  attendance  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  for  the  three 
years  of  its  existence  has  been  as  follows :  — 

Tears.  Subjects  for  the  Tear.  Men.  Women.  Total. 

1899  .  .  Old  Testament,  Church  History,  Theology  .   .  96  9        106 

1900  .  .  New  Test.,  History  of  Religions,  Homiletics    .52         2  54 

1901  .  .  The  Relation  of  Ministers  to  Social  Questions  .84         5         89 

The  attendance  of  ordained  ministers  has  been  as  follows  :  — 
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The  geographical  representation  of  students  of  the  Summer  School 
in  1901  w^as  as  follows  :  — 


Connecticut 3 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 1 

Iowa 2 

Maine 5 

Massachusetts 55 

Maryland 1 

New  Hampshire 4 


New  Jersey 1 

New  Tork 6 

Ohio 1 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 3 

Vermont 2 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 1 
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The  Summer  School  of  1902  will  be  held  July  1-19 ;  and  the 
entire  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject:  ♦» Current  Problems 
in  Theology."  A  special  pamphlet  describing  the  programme  of 
this  session  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

THE   LIBRARY 

The  School  has  a  theological  library  consisting  of  about  31,000 
volumes  and  7000  pamphlets.  It  is  classified  in  about  seventy 
departments,  with  mau}'^  sub-divisions.  The  classification  is  carried 
very  much  farther  in  a  carefully  prepared  subject  card  catalogue,  in 
which  a  book  appears  under  every  general  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
In  this  way  it  is  intended  to  have  an  index  to  everything  of  import- 
ance in  any  volume  in  the  Library.  This  catalogue  is  not  yet 
complete,  covering  now  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Library. 
There  is  also  a  card  catalogue  of  authors. 

The  main  part  of  the  Library  is  stored  in  a  fire-proof  stack-room, 
and  books  can  be  borrowed  from  it  during  the  day.  About  2200 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  students  have  access 
to  them  during  the  day  and  evening.  About  400  volumes  of  these 
are  reference  books ;  the  others  are  volumes  selected  by  the  professors 
as  those  most  referred  to  by  thera,  or  those  which  for  other  reasons 
they  desire  to  have  readily  accessible  to  the  students  for  consultation. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  right  to  use  the 
College  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  which  contains  about  387,000  volumes 
and  is  rich  in  theological  literature.  There  is  in  the  Divinity  School 
Library  a  card  catalogue  of  all  recent  theological  works  acquired  by 
the  College  Ubrary. 

de(;rees 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Students  properly  qualified,  who  have  been  registered  in  the 
School  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  passed  satisfactorily 
examinations  on  the  work  of  fourteen  approved  courses,  may  receive 
the  deCTee  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Not  more  than  six  courses 
may  be  offered  for  the  degree  in  any  one  year.  A  student  must 
have  com])Ieted  the  work  of  at  least  three  and  a  half  courses  in  order 
to  be  promoted  to  the  Middle  class,  and  of  at  least  eight  courses  to 
be  promoted  to  the  Senior  class. 
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In  the  selection  of  his  studies  the  student  may  choose  two  courses 
included  in  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  not  included  in  that  of  the  Divinity  School.  Such  courses  must 
in  each  case  be  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

Students  who  are  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College,  and  have 
counted  Divinity  School  courses  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
may,  upon  the  special  approval  of  the  Faculty,  be  allowed  to  count 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  an  equal  number  of  College 
courses  not  previously  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Students  who  are  qualified  under  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  after  pursuing  for  one  year  at  the  School  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study  accepted  by  the  Administrative  Boanl  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  as  suitable  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  passing  with  high  credit  an  examination  on  the  same.  Work 
counted  for  this  degree  cannot  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity. 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  qualified  under  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  pursuing  studies  belong- 
ing to  some  one  of  the  following  fields ;  Semitic  studies,  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Greek,  Church  History,  Theology,  Sociology. 

The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  are  conducted  by  the 
appropriate  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  according 
to  the  special  regulations  of  each  Division.  The  Divisions  having 
the  above-meutioned  subjects  in  charge  are  the  following :  Semitic 
Languages  and  History,  Aifcicnt  Languages,  History  and  Political 
Science ,  Philosophy . 

Recommendations  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  must  proceed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
For  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  least  two  years  of  especially  approved 
and  directed  advanced  study,  one  of  which  must  be  spent  at  Harvard 
University,  are  required  of  students  already  qualified  for  candidacy 
for  this  degree. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  communicate  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  Deati  of  Ike  Graduate  School. 
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Certificates 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects,  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
members  of  the  School,  and  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  examined. 

PRIZES 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  may  compete  for  the  Dante,  Toppan, 
and  Sumner  Prizes  of  the  University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  PECUXIAKY  AID 

With  the  single  exception  named  in  connection  with  the  Williams 
Fund,  that  the  beneficiary  of  that  fund  must  be  a  Protestant,  the 
pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  the  School  is  given  without  regard  to 
denominational  differences. 

No  person  may  receive  aid  unless  he  can  show  a  record  of  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent. ,  or  its  equivalent,  on  his  previous  exam- 
inations, and  by  his  character,  and  in  other  respects,  gives  promise 
of  usefulness,  and  unless  he  can  give  evidence  that  he  needs  such 
help. 

A  student  receiving  beneficiary  aid  is  required  to  do  a  full  yearns 
work  continued  through  the  final  examinations,  if  at  any  time  he 
fails  to  do  full  work,  or  if  the  character  of  his  work  falls  below  the 
required  standard,  the  aid  which  he  would  otherwise  receive  may  be 
withdrawn  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  If  he  leaves  the  School 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  will,  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty, 
be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money  for  that  year  which  he  has  already 
received. 

Applications  for  the  Williams  Fellowships,  for  scholarships,  or 
for  other  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  and  applicants  for  the  Williams  Fellowships  must 
also  submit  specimens  of  their  work.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  order  to  be  considered  at  the 
first  assignment  should  be  received  by  him  not  later  than  April  30. 

The  funds  applicable  to  beneficiary  purposes  are  as  follows :  — 

1,  Ten  Scholarships  established  in  the  School,  varying  in  their 
annual  income  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars.     They  are 
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assigned  by  the  President  and  Fellows  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty. 

These  Scholarships  are :  — 

The  Chapman  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Chap- 
man, with. an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Two  Cary  Scholarships,  founded  by  Thomas  Cary,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each. 

Four  Scholarships  on  the  Jackson  Foundation,  founded  bv 
Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  each. 

The  Clapp  Scholarship,  founded  by  Joshua  Clapp,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  on  the  donation  of  Miss 
Nancy  Kendall,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

The  Jonas  II.  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  bv  Jonas  H. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

2.  The  income  of  the  Abner  \V.  Buttrick  Fund  is  awarded 
by  the  President  and  Fellows  »•  to  such  deserving  young  men  as 
they  shall  select,  to  aid  them  in  preparing  and  educating  themselves 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel."  The  annual  income  of  this  bequest 
is  about  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

8.  The  income  of  the  William  Pomroy  Fund,  amoimting  to 
about  forty-five  dollars. 

4.  Six  Hopkins  Scholarships,  awarded  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  six  students,  needing  aid,  who  must  have  received  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  who  have  given  evidence  of  diligent  and  successful  study,  and 
who  receive  no  money  or  remuneration  for  services  from  the  Uni- 
versity. The  shares  will  probably  amount  to  about  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  each. 

5.  The  income  of  the  Wiluams  Fund  is  awarded,  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  to  students  recommended  by 
the  Faculty,  who  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  that  Society. 
According  to  the  terms  of  this  bequest,  the  income  is  to  be  given  to 
*«8uch  indigent  students  of  Theology,  resident  in  Cambridge,  as 
shall  be  preparing  themselves  for  the  ministry,  and  shall  be  deemed 
most  meritorious  and  worthy  of  assistance  "  ;  and  * '  no  student  shall 
be  debarred  of  this  charity  by  reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at 
a  college,  or  being  educated  at  any  other  college,  or  entertaining 
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any  peculiar  modes  of  faith,  it  being  always,  understood  that  he 
must  be  a  Protestant." 

For  the  year  1902-03  two  Resident  Williams  Fellowships  of 
four  hundred  dollars  each  are  offered  to  graduates  of  this  or  any 
other  Theological  School  who  purpose  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
These  Fellowships  are  intended  to  encourage  advanced  theological 
work  of  a  high  order. 

The  income  of  the  Williams  Fund  amounts  to  about  four  thousand 
dollars. 

The  income  from  the  smaller  scholarships  and  other  sources  is  so 
combined  that  aid  is  given  in  amounts  of  from  $150  to  $250. 

FEES   AND   EXPENSES 

The  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  andfifly  dollars^  but  for 
Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  not  doing  full  work  the 
fee  will  vary  according  to  the  number  of  courses  taken  ;  the  charge 
for  each  full  course  being  $45,  and  for  each  half-course  $25,  the 
minimum  charge  to  any  student  being  $30,  and  the  maximum  $150. 
A  student  who  joins  the  Divinity  School  after  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  will  be  charged  for  instruction  from  the  beginning  of 
the  third  in  which  he  joins.  One  who  leaves  during  the  year  will 
be  charged  for  instruction  only  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  he 
leaves,  if  before  that  time  he  gives  written  notice  of  his  withdrawal 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty ;  otherwise  he  will  be  charged  for 
instruction  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written  notice  is 
given.  But  a  Resident  Graduate  or  Special  Student  doing  less  than 
full  work  must  pay  the  entire  fee  for  such  courses  as  he  takes,  with- 
out deduction  for  absence  or  withdrawal.  The  first  third  begins  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  and  ends  December  31.  The 
second  third  begins  January  1  and  ends  March  31.  The  last  third 
begins  April  1  and  ends  at  Commencement.  An  examination  fee  of 
thirty  dollars  is  charged  all  students  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  A 
graduation  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is  charged  all  students  taking  the 
degree  of  A.M.  or  of  Ph.D. 

Every  student  must  tile  a  bond  with  the  Bursar  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  dues 
to  the  University ;  or  he  may  deposit  with  the  Bursar  two  hundred 
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dollars  in  money  or  in  United  States  bonds,  for  the  same  purpose ; 
or  he  may  deposit ^/f/J^y  dollars  as  security,  and  pay  his  tuition  fees 
in  advance  as  follows :  — one  third  on  or  before  October  i,  one  third 
on  or  before  January  i,  and  one  third  on  or  before  April  1.  But 
any  student  who  lives  in  a  College  room,  or  boards  at  Memorial 
Hall  or  at  Randall  Hall,  must  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars ;  or  deposit  four  hundred  dollars  in  mone}'  or  United 
States  bonds ;  or  deposit  fifty  dollars  as  security,  pay  his  tuition 
fees  in  advance  as  above,  pay  in  advance  the  full  year's  rent  of 
any  room  that  may  be  assigned  him,  and  make  a  deposit  with  the 
Bursar  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  board  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  a  week.  Money  deposited  as  security  may  be  obtained  by 
special  request,  after  the  issue  of  the  second  term  bill  one  week 
before  Commencement.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits. 

No  officer  or  student  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  a 
bondsman. 

Term  bills  are  issued  on  February  1  and  one  week  before  Com- 
mencement, and  must  be  paid  on  or  before  February  21  and  October 
10 y  respectively,  but  the  second  bills  of  candidates  for  degrees  must 
be  paid  at  least  one  day  before  Commencement.  The  first  bill,  issued 
February  1,  will  contain  two  thirds,  and  the  second  bill  will  contain 
one  third,  of  the  annual  charges.  When  a  student  severs  his  con- 
nection with  the  School,  his  whole  bill  becomes  payable  at  once. 

The  average  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  year  are :  — 

For  rent  and  care  of  room  .    .  $60.00 

For  tuition     ........  160.00 

For  board,  38  weeks    ....  114.00 

For  fuel  and  light 15.00 

$339^0 

Students  can  board  at  cost  by  joining  the  Association  which  uses 
the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  cost  of  board  here  is 
expected  not  to  exceed  $4. 15  per  week.  The  membership  is  limited, 
and  application  should  be  made  before  September  15,  to  the  Auditor 
of  the  Dining  Association,  Memorial  Hall. 

At  Randall  Hall  board  is  furnished  d  la  carte,  at  a  cost  which 
averages  about  $3.00  per  week.  Application  should  be  made  early 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association. 

Divinity  Hall,  a  dormitory  of  the  Divinity  School,  contains  42 
rooms ;  Divinity  House,  in  the  rear  of  Divinity  Hall,  contains  5 
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rooms.  All  these  rooms  are  primarily  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  other  students  until  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  academic  year  begins.  On  that  day  a  list 
of  the  rooms  not  previously  engaged  will  be  posted  at  the  Bursar^s 
office,  and  applications  may  be  made  to  him.  The  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School,  however,  reserves  the  right  of  discriminating 
between  applications  as  the  interests  of  the  School  may  in  his 
judgment  dictate. 

Some  of  the  ft)oms  in  Divinity  Hall  are  furnished,  the  furniture 
consisting  of:  iron  bedstead,  with  spring,  mattress,  and  pillow; 
washstand;  chiffonnier;  study  table;  chairs;  book  shelves;  rug. 
The  price  includes  the  use  of  the  furniture. 

The  rooms  range  in  price  as  follows :  — 


$40. 
$45. 
$50. 
$55. 
$60. 
$65. 
$70. 
$75. 
$80. 


Unfurnished  Rooms 
Divinity  Hall  No.  10;  Divmity  House  No.  4, 


ii 

it 

ii 
ii 

it 
ii 


5. 

2,  3,  14. 

1,  13 ;  Divinity  House  No.  2. 

20 ;  Divinity  House  No.  5. 

18;  Divinity  House  No.  1. 

35,  36. 

41 ;  Divinity  House  No.  3. 

15,  17,  19,  23,  25,  29,  31,  33,  37,  39. 


Furnished  Rooms 


$50. 
$55. 
$60. 
$70. 
$75. 
$80. 
$85. 


Divinity  Hall  No.  6. 

4,  9,  12. 


it 


ii 


ii 


i  i 


t  i 


ii 


ii 


ii 


i  i 


ii 


t  i 


i  i 


11. 

7.  8,  24,  34,  38. 
26,  32,  40,  42. 
21,  22. 
16,  27,  30. 


N.B.  —  In  each  case  the  price  is  for  the  whole  room  from  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  ontll  the  next  Commencement,  and  includes  the  daily  care  of  the  room. 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  inade  as  early  as  possible  after 
April  1  in  order  that  a  choice  may  be  secured. 

The  Bursar  tnay  cancel  the  assignment  of  a  room  to  any  stude?it 
who  does  not  take  possession  of  it  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October. 
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The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  The  vacation  begins  at  Commence- 
ment and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Christmas 
recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  ends  on  the  2d  of  January. 
The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the  Sunday  next  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  or  on  the  19th  of  April  when  that  day  falls  on  Simday,  and 
ends  on  the  following  Saturday,  both  days  inclusive.  The  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  holidays. 

All  students  should  register  in  Room  1,  Divinity  Library,  on 
September  25,  1902,  between  10  and  1. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  is  at  the  Library  daily  from  9  to  1. 


Furthur  information  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  on  application 
to  Robert  S.  Morison,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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luued  twice  a  month  from  September  to  April  iDclnsire,  and 
six  times  r.  month  from  May  to  August  inclasivc. 


These  publications  include :  — 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer 

The  Annual  University  Catalogue 

The  Annual  Catalogues  of  the  College  and  the  sereral  Pro- 
fessional Schools  of  the  University ;  the  Announcements 
of  the  several  Departments;  etc.,  etc. 
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THE   DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


FACULTY 


Charles  William  Eliot,  LL.D.,  President. 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Dean,  and  Flummer 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals. 

Crawford  Howell  Toy,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Hancock  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Languages^  and  Deader  Lecturer  on 
Biblical  Literature. 

Ephraim  Emerton,  Ph.D.,  Winn  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

George  Foot  Moore,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology. 

David  Gordon  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Hollis  Professor  of  Diinnily. 

Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of 
Theology. 

Edward  Hale,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  AssistaiU  Professor  oj  HomUetics. 

WiLUAM  Wallace  Fenn,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Bussey  Professor  of 
Theology. 

James  Hardy  Ropes,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation. 


Henry  Harrison   Haynes,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Instructor  in  Semitic 
Languages. 

Irvah  Lester  Winter,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Arthur  Stedman  Hills,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Elocution. 


Robert  Swain  Morison,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Librarian,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty. 


THE    DIVINITY    SCIIOOh 


The  Harvard  Divinity  Sch(><»l  has  sevcmil  chanu-teristies  to 
which  attention  may  properly  be  called. 

1.  The  Divinity  School  is  a  department  of  Harvard  University. 
All  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  except  those 
in  the  laboratories,  are  open  without  extra  charge  to  students  of  the 
Divinity  School  paying  the  full  fee.  Over  three  hundred  such 
courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  1901-02  (consult  the  **  An- 
nouncement of  Courses  of  Instruction  provided  by  the  Fat^^ulty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences"). 

Students  of  theology  have  free  access  also  to  the  libraries,  chapel 
services,  museums,  occasional  lectures,  gymnasium,  j)lay-grounds, 
and  other  resomves  of  the  University.  The  same  fee  for  instruction 
is  required  in  the  Divinity  School  as  in  Harvard  College,  the  (Grad- 
uate School,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School ;  and  the  same  standard 
of  scholarship  aid  is  applied. 

2.  The  Divinity  School  accepts  the  eletrtivc  system  of  studies 
as  applicable  to  student**  for  the  ministry.  It  assumes  that  no 
single  course  of  study  can  projierly  be  demanded  of  all  such  stu- 
dents, and  that  the  expansion  of  the  minister's  vocation  involves 
diversitv  in  the  minister's  education.  The  onlv  limitation  of  libertv 
in  the  election  of  studies  is  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  dejrree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (see  paragraph  on  **  Courses  of  Instruction," 
p.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  liberty  of  election  is  increivsed  by  the 
further  provision  that  two  courses  from  tlie  list  of  studies  offered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  by  approval  of  the  Fa<;ulty 
of  Divinitv,  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinitv. 

3.  The  Divinity  School  is  an  imdenominational  school  of 
theology.  The  constitution  of  th(5  Divinity  School  prescribes  that: 
**  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  un- 
biassed investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the 
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peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Cliristians  sliall  be  required 
either  of  the  instructors  or  students."  In  conformity  with  this 
regulation  denominational  distinctions  are  disregarded  in  the  Faculty 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  School. 

Of  students  who  have  left  the  School  within  the  last  ten  years, 
there  are  ordained  ministers  belononnor  to  the  followins:  denomi- 
nations :  — 


1892 

5 

1893 
6 

1804 
6 

1896 
11 

1896 
7 

1897 
6 

1898 
11 

1899 
7 

1900 

8 

1901 

Unitarian  Cong. 

4 

Trinitarian  Cong. 

5 

3 

6 

7 

8 

4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

Methodist  Episcopal 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

•       • 

3 

■        • 

2 

•      • 

Presbyterian 

3 

1 

1 

•       • 

2 

2 

1 

•        • 

2 

1 

Protestant  Episcopal 

1 

2 

•       • 

3 

4 

3 

1 

•   • 

Baptist 

1 

•       ■ 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Christian 

1 

1 

•       • 

•       • 

•       • 

•      • 

Lutheran 

1 

•       • 

•       • 

,       ^ 

•       ■ 

■       • 

■       • 

Methodist  Protestant 

1 

•      ■ 

•      • 

•       ■ 

■        m 

■       • 

•      • 

Disciples 

■         m 

4 

•       • 

1 

1 

•      • 

Dutch  Reformed 

•         • 

•       • 

1 

•         • 

•       • 

•      • 

New  Church 

•         ■ 

•       • 

•       ■ 

1 

•       • 

■       • 

Free  Baptist 

•         • 

•       • 

•       • 

•         • 

■       • 

I 

4.  While  The  Divinity  School  provides  a  systematic  three 
years'  course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  it  also  offers 
si>ecial  advantages  to  advanced  students  who,  having  completed 
their  education  elsewhere,  desire  the  opj)ortunities  of  a  university 
school  of  theolog}'.  In  the  academic  year  1901-02  more  than  half 
the  students  of  the  School  were  graduates  of  other  theological  sem- 
inaries, as  follows  :  Andover,  Allegheny,  Bangor,  Boston  University, 
University  of  Chicago,  Concordia,  Philadelphia  Lutheran,  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Harvard,  Meadville,  Newton,  Protestant  Episcopal 
of  Philadelphia,  Queen's  University,  St.  Lawrence,  Tufts,  Vanderbilt. 

5.  The  Divinity  School  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the 
University  which  has  its  own  dormitory,  and  while  its  students  are 
entirely  free  to  room  where  they  will,  it  is  felt  to  be  greatly  to  a 
student's  advantage  to  enter  as  fully  as  may  be  into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  School,  which  can  best  be  done  through  his  living  in  Divinity 
Hall.  Daily  evening  prayers  and  a  Friday  evening  service  with 
sermon  are  conducted   bv   students   and   officers    of   the   School. 


The  furnishing  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Hall  makes  it  acces- 
sible to  those  who  prefer  rooms  already  furnished,  and  a  common 
social  room  for  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  Divinity  Hall  adds  to 
the  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Testimonials,  All  candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  testi- 
monials of  character  and  scholarship. 

Resident  Graduates,  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted as  Resident  Graduates,  provided  the  courses  of  study  which 
they  have  pursued  are  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  All  Candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  representing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  or  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their  education  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  graduates  of  the  best  New  England  colleges. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
upon  examination.  But  a  candidate  who  is  also  qualified  to  enter  as 
a  Resident  Graduate  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  without 
examination. 

Special  Students.  A  person  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  enter  the  School  as  a  Special  Student, 
provided  he  holds  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science, 
which  represents  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
provided  he  satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  education  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  such  a  course. 

In  all  the  instniction  of  the  School  reference  is  freely  made  to 
German  and  French  books.  Students  are  urgently  advised  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  tliese  languages,  especially  of  German, 
before  entering  the  School. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year. 
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COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or 
half-courses  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each 
and  its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Divinity.  In  the  following  list  all  courses  are  full  courses 
unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  witli  the  exception  of  the  courses  of 
research,  which  count  towards  the  degree  to  an  extent  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  instructor,  but  usually  as  full  coui'ses. 

Students  are  free  to  choose  any  studies  which  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue,  but  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to  neglect 
entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments :  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homiletics.  Students  must 
in  every  case  leave  with  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
lor  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  lists  of  the  courses  which  they 
propose  to  take. 

There  are  also  added  to  the  list  of  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  theology.  For  full  information  concerning  such  auxiliary 
courses,  students  should  consult  the  **  Announcement  of  Courses  of 
Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.'' 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology 

Twelve  lectures   (Jirst  half-year) .     (Not  counted  for  a  degree.) 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

Familiar  lectures  and  conferences  with  students  on  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  our  time,  its  opportunities  and  demands ;  the  general 
and  professional  preparation  of  the  minister;  the  chief  branches  of 
theological  stady,  their  relations  to  other  departments  of  learning,  and 
their  practical  use ;  suggestions  on  the  choice  and  order  of  stadies ;  the 
ose  and  abuse  of  books;  methods  and  habits  of  study;  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  results  of  ri'ading  and  inrestigation. 

Old  Testament 

1.  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  Ex- 
planation of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri,,  at  11.     Dr.  Haynes. 

Pronnnciatfon  of  Hebrew,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  and  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  simple  sentences,  are  made  prominent  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  course.  The  reading  advances  at  first  slowly,  the  student 
thus  gaining  thorough  familiarity  with  a  small  section  of  Hebrew  text. 
Grammatical  principles  are  explained  orally  and  illustrated  in  the  reading. 
The  phonetic  principles  governing  changes  of  form  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  paradigms  shown  to  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  In  the  second  half-year  the  reading  is  more  extensive  and 
rapid.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  student  should  have  mastered  all  the 
principles  of  the  language,  and  should  be  able  to  translate  with  ease  any 
of  the  narrative  prose  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Text-books:  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Orammar ;  Hahn'ft 
Hebrew  Bible,  Leipzig;  Baer  and  Delitzsch*s  Genesis  and  Psalms,  Leip- 
zig, Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20  to  1.50  a  part;  Hebrew  Lexicon  (Gesenius,  latest 
edition,  about  $4.00). 

2.  Hebrew  (second  coarse).  —  Syntax.  Interpretation  of  parts  of 
the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.  Text-criticism.  Tu.^ 
Th.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Lyon. 

In  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  is  presupposed,  and  the  object 
is  to  study  portions  of  the  principal  Old  Testament  books  critically.  The 
syntax  is  given  by  explanation  of  the  text  and  by  lectures,  in  connection 
with  a  text-book.  The  chief  work  of  the  course  is  the  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  books  or  parts  of  books.  The  reading  begins  with  some 
earlier  prose  (Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  or  Kings),  goes  on  to  selections  from 
the  Prophets,  and  concludes  with  the  poetry  (Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  or 
Song  of  Songs)  and  the  latest  prose  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
or  Ecclesiastes) .  Textual  criticism  is  studied  mainly  by  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  with  the  Septuagint.  In  connection  with  each  book  attention 
is  directed  to  its  literary  style,  its  social,  philosophical,  and  religious  views, 
and  to  questions  of  date  and  authorship.  Each  student  does  private  read- 
ing in  Hebrew  and  writes  a  thesis. 

Text-books :  Bible  and  Lexicon ;  Gesenius*s  Gramma/r ;  Driver's  Use  of 
the  Tenses  in  Hebrew,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  ed.  3,  1892,  7s.  6d.\ 
Buhl's  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1892,  c.  $2.00, 
or  the  German  ed.,  c.  $1.25. 

Reference-books:  Grammars  and  lexicons,  texts  of  versions,  the  col- 
lections of  manuscript-readings  by  Kennicott,  De*  Rossi  and  Holme» 
and  Parsons,  and  commentaries. 

9  hf.  Hebrew  (course  for  rapid  reading).  Half-course.  Mon.y 
Fri.,  ai  12.     Dr.  Haynes. 

It  is  believed  this  course  will  be  especially  valuable  to  Old  Testament 
students.  The  work  will  consist  simply  of  reading,  with  informal  explana- 
tory remarks.  There  will  be  no  formal  discussion  of  grammatical  and 
'-^^'rographica]  points. 
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3  hf.  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Kautzsch's  Biblisch-Aramaische  Gram- 
inatik.  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the 
Targums.     Half-course.     Tu.,  at  11.     Dr.  Haynes. 

In  this  dialect  are  written  large  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
as  well  as  the  Targums  (later  Jewish  versions  of  the  Old  Testament). 
The  course  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  The 
reading  consists  of  selections  from  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  the  Targums. 

Text-hooks:  Ezra  and  Daniel,  in  the  edition  of  Baer  and  Delitzsch; 
A.  Berliner's  Targum  Onkelos,  Berlin,  1884 ;  Kautzsch's  Grammatik  des 
BiblischrAramdischen,  I^eipzig,  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  1884,  Af.  4. 

Reference-books :  I-^evy's  Chalddisches  Worterbiich  iiber  die  Targumim, 
Baumgartner,  Leipzig,  1881 ;  Fischer's  Buztorf s  Lexicon  Chaldaicunif 
Leipzig,  M.  Schaefer,  1871-74;  A.  A.  Bevan's  Commentary  on  Daniel, 
Macmillan,  New  York,  1892,  $2.00. 

4.  History  of  Israel,  political  and  so<Mal,  till  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Romans.  —  Text-books,  lectures,  and  theses. 
Tu.,  Th,,  and  (at  tfic  pleiuiure  of  the  irisfrurtor)  Sat.,  at  11. 
Professor  Lyon. 

The  time  covered  by  this  course  includes  the  greater  part  of  Israel's 
national  life :  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of  the  state,  the 
internal  feuds  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  activity  of 
the  prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivities,  the  return  from 
Babylon,  Judea  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Maccabean  state,  and  the  reign  of  Herod.  In  connection  with  these  topics 
the  growth  of  political  and  social  institutions  is  examined. 

Text-book :  The  revised  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  instruction 
is  given  largely  by  lectures,  and  the  history  is  illustrated  by  contempora- 
neous archaeological  remains.  Two  theses  are  prepared  by  each  member 
of  the  class.  Parallel  reading  is  assigned  hi  Kent's  History  of  the  Hebrew 
People y  and  in  his  History  of  the  Jewish  People. 

Reference-books:  Histories  of  Ewald,  Gra'.*tz,  Stsule,  Renan,  and 
Schiirer. 


5.    History  of  Hebrew  Literature.      Tft.,  Th.y  af  2.30.     Professor 
(i.  F.  MOOKE. 

A  general  survey  of  the  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  and  of  the 
collection  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  is  foUowi'd  by  an  investi- 
gation of  the  several  writings,  with  especial  reference  to  their  age,  author- 
ship, sources,  historical  value,  and  their  place  in  the  literary  and  religious 
development.     The  course  thus  deals  chietiy  with  the  v!T\Uc\\\  \\wte«\I\vsivfc 
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which  meet  the  student  of  the  history  of  Israel  or  of  its  religion,  though 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  properly  literary  aspects  of  the  subject 
Weekly  written  reports  and  one  thesis  are  required. 

6.  Historj'  of  the  Hebrew  Religion.     Mon.,  Wed.,  at  3.30.     Pro- 

fessor G.  F.  Moore. 

The  course  includes  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel  and  Judaism,  from 
the  beginning  of  our  historical  knowledge  to  the  close  of  the  second 
century  a.d.  The  general  plan  of  the  course  is  shown  in  the  following 
outline :  The  religion  of  Semitic  nomads ;  Moses ;  religion  of  Israel  in 
Canaan  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  Rise  of  prophecy,  Elijah  and 
Elisha ;  prophets  of  the  eighth  century ;  the  century  of  Assyrian  influence ; 
deuteronomic  reforms  and  reaction ;  the  fall  of  Judah  and  its  consequences ; 
prophets  in  the  exile.  The  Persian  period,  directions  of  religious  develop- 
ment; the  conflicts  of  the  time.  Hellenic  influence,  the  religious  revival 
of  the  second  century;  the  origin  of  Jewish  sects;  Palestinian  and 
Hellenistic  Judaism ;  the  synagogue  and  the  school ;  the  law ;  the  Messi- 
anic hope;  philosophy;  rise  of  Christianity,  its  influence  on  Judaism; 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures ;  codification 
of  the  oral  law. 

7.  Assyrian.  —  Lyon\s   Assyrian  Manual.       Delitzsch's   Assyrian 

Orammar.     Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesesluckc,  ed.  4.     Mon., 
Wed.,  at  10.     Dr.  IIaynes. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religions 
Assyrian  is  of  special  importance.  It  is  generally  recognized  as  well- 
nigh  indispensable  for  those  who  propose  to  teach  Semitic  languages  or 
who  desire  to  become  scientific  students  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  begin 
this  study  an  acquaintance  with  some  other  Semitic  language  is  necessary. 

The  reading  of  transliterated  texts  begins  with  the  first  lesson,  and  the 
student  has  the  constant  pleasure  of  recognizing  words  learned  in  his 
other  Semitic  studies.  These  texts  are  taken  mainly  from  the  classical 
Assyrian  period  (1100-650  B.C.)  and  especially  from  the  dynasty  of  Sargon 
(Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Assurbanipal) .  Both  in  the  gram- 
mar and  in  the  readina^  8p3cial  attention  is  paid  to  the  laws  of  Assyrian 
phonetics.  With  increasing  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  and  the 
grammar  the  acquisition  of  the  written  characters  becomes  much  easier. 
A  few  of  these  characters  are  learned  daily,  and  as  rapidly  as  learned  are 
used  in  writing  exercises  and  in  reading  the  texts  in  the  original.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  historical  bearings  of  the  passages  read. 

Text'books :  Lyon*s  Assyrian  Manual j  Scribner's,  New  York,  1892, 
$4.00;  Abel  &  Winckler's  Keilscht-ifttexte,  Berlin,  W.  Spemann,  1890; 
Delitzfich*8  Assyr.  Grammar,  Williams  &  Norgate,  London,  1«89,  15*. 
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8.  Assyrian  (second  course).  —  Delitzseh's  Asttf/rian  Orammar, 
The  Chaldean  Epic.  Letters  and  Commercial  Documents. 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  10,     Professor  Lyon. 

Extensive  readingps  in  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Contract  TabletSy  published  by  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  and  the  El  Amama 
Tablets  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Berlin  Museum.  Practice  in  copy- 
ing and  deciphering  originals  in  the  Semitic  Museum.  Theses.  It  is  a 
special  aim  of  the  course  to  enable  the  student  to  handle,  for  historical  and 
linguistic  purposes,  the  great  mass  of  material,  constantly  growing  by 
excavations  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

Text-hooks:  Delitzsch*s  Assyrian  Grammar;  Delitzsch^s  Assyriscke 
Lesestiicke,  ed.  4. 

Reference-books :  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  6  vols., 
London,  1861-84;  Strassmaicr's  Babylonian  Texts;  Bruennow's  Classi- 
fUd  List ;  Delitzsch's  Assyrisehes  llandworterbueh. 

20.  Research  Courses.  —  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  supervise 
for  any  properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on 
such  topic  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  Semitic  Conference  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  throughout 
the  academic  year.  The  subject  for  1902-03  will  be  announced 
later.  There  will  be  essays  and  discussions.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  work,  letters  £rom  foreign  correspondents  are  read  from 
time  to  rime,  and  notes  are  presented  calling  attention  to  new  pub- 
lications, to  travels,  explorations,  and  discoveries,  and  to  additions 
to  the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Semitic  Library.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Facutty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Arabic  (Semitic  7).  —  I^nsing's  Manual.  Nuhab  al-Mulah.  The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Moji.,  Wed.,  at  2.30.  Dr. 
IIaynes. 

Arabic  (Second  Course)  (Semitic  8).  —  Wright's  Orammar.  The 
Moallakat.  Motenebbi.  Ibn  Haldun.  The  Koran.  Tu., 
TA.,  al  12.     Dr.  IIaynes. 

Ethiopic  (Semitic  9  ^.).  —  Praetorius's  Grammar,  with  references 
to  Dillmann's  Grammar.  Dillmann's  Chrestoiuathy.  Enoch. 
Th.,  at  4.30.     Professor  Toy. 
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Phoenician  (Semitic  10  hf.)  —  Schroder's  Phonizische  Sprachc.  Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum  Semiticarum.  Once  a  week.  Professor 
Toy. 

History  of  tlie  Spanish  Califate  (Semitic  14^.).  —  The  Barbary 
States.  Moslems  in  Sicily.  Lectures  on  the  Literature. 
The  Koran.     Sat.,  cU  12.     Professor  Toy. 

History  of  the  Bagdad  Califate  (Semitic  15^.).  —  Mohammedan- 
ism in  Egypt  and  India.  Mohammedan  Law.  The  Cru- 
sades. Lectures  on  the  literature.  The  Koran.  Sat.,  at 
12.     Professor  Toy. 

The  four  courses  last  named  will  not  be  offered  in  1902-03. 

New  Testament 

2.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 

First  half-year :  The  origin  and  history  of  the  New  Testament 

writings . 
Second  half-year :    The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  theo- 
logical and  ethical   ideas  of  the  New  Testament  Writers. 
Jfow.,  Wed  ,  Fri.,  al  9.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

This  course  aims  to  gire  in  outline  a  general  view,  first  of  New  Testament 
literary  criticism  (^^Introduction"),  and  secondly  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  the  salient  points  in  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  will  be  regular  re- 
quired reading  and  frequent  written  papers.  Continuous  reading  of  the 
Greek  text  will  not  be  required. 

Either  lialf  of  this  course  may  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  be 
counted  as  a  half -course. 

Note.  —  To  enter  profitably  on  the  work  of  the  following  courses,  a 
fresh  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar  (inflec- 
tions and  syntax)  is  necessary.  Students  who  have  paid  no  attention  to 
Greek  for  several  years  must  review  their  Greek  grammar  in  the  previous 
summer  vacation. 

[3 .  The  Synoptic  (xos pels .  Mon . ,  Wed . ,  Fri. ,atl2.  Ase^ .  Professor 
Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

In  this  course  the  whole  of  the  first  three  Gospels  will  be  read,  either 

'"ately  or  in  class.     Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
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language  of  the  New  TesUunent,  and  other  general  topics.  Reading  will 
be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  immediately  before  and 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 

6  ^hf.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  —  Selected  portions.  Half- 
course  {first  hcUf-year).  Twice  a  week.  Asst.  Professor 
Ropes. 

l^hf.  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Three  times  a  week.  Asst. 
Professor  Ropes. 

In  this  course  Acts  will  be  read  through,  with  discussion  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used  directly  for  the  history  of 
the  Apostolic  Age.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical problems  involyed,  as  well  as  to  the  literary  criticism  of  Acts. 

Occasional  written  papers  on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  re- 
quired. Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course. 

8.  The  Epistles  of  Paul.  —  Selected  portions.  Mon.,Wed.,Fri.,ai 
12.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

In  1902-08  selections  from  Romans,  I  and  II  Corinthians,  and  Galatians 
will  be  carefully  studied  with  detailed  exegesis.  Proficiency  in  the  use 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary  for  this  course. 

[13.  The  Apocalyptic  Literature,  with  special  study  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  John.     Twice  a  week.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  will  aim  to  give  a  view  of  the  rise,  development,  and 
significance  of  this  important  group  of  Jewish  writings.  All  the  extant 
Apocalypses  down  to  100  a.d.  will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Books  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and  Fourth  Esdras.  The  second  half-year  will 
be  mainly  occupied  with  the  Revelation  of  John  :  the  recent  theories  as  to 
tiie  composition  of  the  book  and  the  various  methods  of  interpreting  it  will 
be  discussed,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  apply  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion elicited  in  the  first  half-year's  study  of  earlier  and  contemporary 
Apocalypses. 
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14  ^hf.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  in  its 
relation  to  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  begin- 
nings of  the  history  of  Dogma.  HcUf-course  {first  hcUf-year) . 
Tu.y  Th,j  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  authority.  The  discussion  will  cover  roughly  the  period 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth  centuries.  It  will  then  include  the  reopening 
of  the  question  by  the  Reformers,  and  again  in  modem  times,  and  indicate 
the  bearing  of  the  question  upon  present  ideas  of  the  nature  and  authority 
of  Scripture. 

22  hf.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac) .  —  Rodiger's  Chrestomathia 
Syriaea  (ed.  3).  The  Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    Half-course.     Th.,  at  11.    Dr.  Haynes. 

This  course  is  valuable  te  general  Semitic  students,  particularly  to  those 
who  pursue  Assyrian,  to  students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  especially 
for  textual  criticism,  since  the  Syriac  is  one  of  the  earliest  biblical  versions, 
and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  Eastern  mediaeval 
history.  After  learning  the  necessary  forms,  an  easy  matter  for  students 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Gospels,  from  the 
chronicles  of  Barhebraus,  and  from  the  hymns  of  Efrem. 

20,  Advanced  study  and  research.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes  will 
arrange  and  supervise  special  work  of  competent  advanced 
students  on  such  topics  of  New  Testament  study  as  they  may 
desire  to  undertake. 

Church  History 

1.  General  Church  History  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Emerton. 

Course  1  will  be  given  each  year.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  students 
who  expect  to  take  but  one  course  in  Church  History  and  also  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  several  periods.  A  knowledge  of 
general  European  history  will  be  presumed.  In  the  instruction  especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Church  as  an  institution, 
its  relation  to  the  State  and  to  Society.  The  history  of  thought  as 
embodied  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  and  in  the  creeds  resulting  from 
them  will  be  dwelt  upon  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
growth  of  institutionB.  No  text-book  will  be  prescribed,  but  the  student 
"^7/  be  expected  to  follow  the  lectures  in  aome  8uch  manual  as  Kurtz*s, 
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1^01161^8  or  Fisher's  Church  History,  and  to  do  extended  reading  in  the 
more  detailed  books  reserred  in  the  libraries  at  the  Divinity  School 
and  at  Gore  Hall.  Written  work  in  the  form  of  theses  or  shorter  reports 
may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

[2a  ^hf.  The  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Half-course  (first 
half-yeary.     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Course  2  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the  formative  period  of  the 
Church  on  the  side  of  its  organization,  its  system  of  government  and 
administration.  The  several  theories  of  early  church  history,  the  demo- 
cratic, the  episcopal,  the  papal,  will  be  studied,  and  the  final  outcome  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West  will  be  treated  as  the  result  of  a  conflict  among 
these  theories,  determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  social  order  in 
each  case. 

[2b  ^hf.  The  Roman  Papacy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Half -course  (sec- 
ond half-year).     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

In  this  course  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  development  of  the 
papal  system  in  connection  with  the  institutions  peculiar  to  mediaeval 
society,  the  feudal  system,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  principle  of 
asceticism,  the  working  of  the  customary  law  of  the  Germanic  peoples, 
the  reaction  upon  it  of  the  Roman  Law  and  the  consequent  fixing  of  the 
Canon  Law.  The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures  and  extended  reading, 
with  occasional  written  work. 

[3.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  from  the  rise  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1350  to  1563. 
Twice  a  week.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is:  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
focial  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  2  and  3  is  by  lectures  and  extensive  reading, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examinations.  Written  theses  may 
also  be  required. 
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[4  ^hf.  The  Church  since  the  Reformation.  Half -course  {second  half- 
year).     Three  times  a  week.     Professor  E.  C.  Moore.] 

OiniUed  in  1902-03. 

This  course  will  deal  mainly  with  the  history  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
but  space  will  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  Counter-Reformation  and 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  Catholic  Church.  For  the  present  year  it 
is  designed  to  study  chiefly  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  and 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  this  country.  Later  it  is  planned  to 
treat  the  rise  of  the  most  important  of  the  Protestant  denominations  and 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  America.  In  the  treatment  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  history  of  Missions  will  have  prominent  place. 

5.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  Eighteenth  Centurj-.  Tu.y  Th.,  at  9.  Professor 
Emerton. 

In  Course  5  the  history  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.  No  attempt  it 
made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements  of 
belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a 
nucleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  **  orthodox,** 
the  instruction  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  those  divergent  formt 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  ^*  heresy."  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  fixed  aa 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  development  of  doctrine,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  movement  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  advisable  to  take  this  course  at  as  late  a  stage  of 
theological  study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  divisions  of  time,  compara- 
tively much  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period 
than  to  the  later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some 
phase  of  doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  will  usually  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 

6  hf.  Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law.  Half-cmirse.  Once  a 
fortnight.     Professor  Emerton. 

The  work  of  the  year  begins  with  a  study  of  the  history  and  composition 
of  the  Canon  Law  and  some  practice  in  referring  to  the  text  of  the  Corpus 
juris  coMonici.  Topics  are  then  assigned,  which  the  students  pursue  by 
ihemselveB,  reporting  their  progress  at  the  meetings  of  the  class. 
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20.    Advanced  study  and  research.     Once  a    week,  two  successive 
hours.     Professor  Emerton. 

The  purpose  of  this  coarse  is :  (1)  to  give  to  students  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  original  authorities  for  a  given 
period  of  history  or  for  some  specific  historical  development ;  (2)  to  teach 
by  actual  practice  the  methods  of  historical  research.  The  work  consists : 
(1)  in  reading  typical  texts  of  historians  and  of  documents,  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  short  studies  on  special  topics  of  inquiry  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  to  the  class  for  criticism.  The  field  of  study  selected 
varies  from  year  to  year,  but  is  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  his- 
torical research.  The  following  subjects,  which  have  actually  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  study  in  different  years,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
selections :  the  Investiture  Conflict  of  the  Eleventh  Century ;  Church  and 
State  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa ;  the  Kise  of  the  Communal 
System  in  France ;  Topics  in  Early  Reformation  History ;  the  Letters  and 
Early  Writings  of  Erasmus;  the  Literature  of  the  Great  Schism. 

While  the  main  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  investigation  and  the  weighing  of  evidence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  incidental  knowledge  of  history  thus  acquired  is  far 
from  being  an  unimportant  means  of  historical  education. 

Students  desiring  to  follow  any  special  lines  of  historical  inquiry  in  the 
meUiod  here  indicated  may  enroll  in  this  course  and  pursue  their  own 
work  under  the  general  advice  of  the  instructor. 

In  Courses  6  and  20  a  ready  knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  and  French 
is  essential. 

In  connection  with  the  stndy  of  Charch  History  attention  is  called  to 
the  great  nnmber  of  historical  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences^  not  only  in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  languages,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

History  op  Religions 

[1  ^hf.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religions.     Half -course  {first 
half-year).     Ttvice  a  week.     Professor  G.  F.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

After  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  course  takes  up 
the  phenomena  of  the  lower  religions,  showing  their  connection  with 
primitive  notions  of  nature  and  with  the  social  organization;  discusses 
theories  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  religion ;  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  religion,  and  its  main  stages;  classification  of  religions  and 
comparison  of  the  principal   types.     Attention  is  then  direet/(^  U^  t!^^ 
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nature  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  the  origin  of  religious  conceptions,  and 
the  changes  which  they  undergo;  correspondence  to  conceptions  of  the 
universe ;  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

This  course,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way 
for  more  adranced  study  of  the  history  of  religions  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

2.  History  of  Religions  in  Outline.  Mon.,  Wed,,  Fri.,  al  2,30. 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  their  character  and 
history ;  their  relation  to  race,  environment,  and  culture ;  their  influence 
on  one  another;  and  their  place  in  the  whole  development  of  religion. 
The  first  half-year  will  be  given  to  the  religions  of  China  and  Japan; 
Egypt;  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  the  western  Semites,  including  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  study  of  the  second  half-year  will  be  in  the 
religions  of  India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Celts ;  Chris- 
tianity. These  groups  may  be  taken  separately  as  half-courses.  There 
will  ordinarily  be  two  lectures  a  week,  with  a  third  hour  for  conferences. 

History  of  Religions  1*  hf.  may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  an  intro- 
duction to  this  course,  but  is  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  it. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  allied  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Dirinity,  Old  Testament  6,  on  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion, 
and  New  Testament  a,  on  New  Testament  Theology,  and  to  the 
following  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

[The  Religions  of  India  (Indie  Philology  8  hf,).     Sat.,  at  12.    Pro- 
fessor Lanman.] 
Omitted  in  1902-03 ;  to  be  given  in  1903-04. 

The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks  (Classical  Philology  29^ hf.). 
Lectures,  with  collateral  reading  and  investigation.  Tu., 
Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  8at.,  at  12.  Asst. 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Mooke. 

Greek  Mythology  (Classical  Philology  53*  A/.).  Iu<ectures,  reading, 
and  short  investigations.  Tw.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of 
the  i?iJitruclor)  SaX.,  at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 

[The   Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans  (Classical  Philology 
82W*/.).— Ovid's  Fasti.     Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of 
the  mstruetor)  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H. 
Mooke.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 
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[Germanic  Mythology  (Germanic  Philology  16*  A/.).  Mou.,  Wed,, 
Fri,,  at  11,     Professor  Kittredge.] 

Omitted  in  1902-03. 

Babylonian- Assyrian  History  (Semitic  6hf.), — Contact  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  with  the  peoples  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coasts  and  islands.  Diffusion  of  the  Babylonian- 
Ass3rrian  culture  through  the  medium  of  the  Phoenicians. 
8(U. ,  at  10.     Professor  Lyon  . 

Primitive  Religions  (American  Archaeology  3*  A/*.). — Theories  of 
origin,  animism,  totemism,  fetishism,  ceremonial,  symbolism, 
comparative  mythology,  and  folklore.  Lectures,  reading, 
and  reiK)rts.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Dixon. 

Theology 

1.  Outlines  of  Christian  Theology.  Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.  Pro- 
fessor Fenn. 

This  course  considers:  (1)  The  Fundamental  Problems  of  Theism; 
(2)  The  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation;  (3)  Certain  Problems  of 
Religious  Experience  from  the  Point  of  View  and  by  the  Method  of  Jesus. 

2  ^A/".    New  England  Theolog}'.     Hatf-coftrse  (first  half-year) .   Tu., 

3.30-5.30.     Professor  Fenn. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  tradition  of  New  England 
Congregationalism,  in  respect  to  both  faith  and  order,  with  especial 
reference  to  progressive  tendencies. 

3  *hf.   Typical  Systems  of  Christian  Theolog}-.     Half-course  (second 

half-year).     Tu.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Fenn. 

In  this  course  the  works  of  at  least  two  representative  theologians  will 
be  carefully  studied  each  year.  The  course  may  be  taken  in  two  succes- 
sive years. 

In  1902-03  the  subjects  of  this  course  will  be  :  Athanasius  and  Calvin. 

[4  hf.  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mysticism.  Half- 
course.     Ofice  a  week.    Professor  Fenn.] 

Omitted  in  1902-08. 

This  course  offers  a  detailed  study  at  once  critical  and  sympathetic  of  a 
single  phase  of  religious  thought  and  experience. 
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6.  The  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  theological 
thought.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  fU  12.    Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

With  Kant  hegins  the  modem  philosophical  moTement.  Any  present 
statement  in  Theology  must  take  account  of  the  scientific  movement  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  its  effect  upon  the  ideas  of  God  and  the 
world.  It  must  also  reckon  with  the  resaits  of  historical  and  literary 
criticism  in  the  last  half  century  and  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions. 
It  will  be  affected  by  the  change  from  the  emphasis  upon  the  individual, 
which  was  characteristic  of  earlier  Protestantism,  to  the  endeavor  after 
social  expression  and  the  pursuit  of  social  ends,  which  marks  all  the  life 
and  thought  of  our  time.  The  introduction  of  these  elements  has  wrought 
a  change  in  traditional  religious  beliefs  parallel  in  some  ways  to  the  effect 
of  the  Renaissance  upon  theological  thought  before  and  during  the 
Reformation.  This  course  will  endeavor  to  register,  even  if  only  in  a 
fragmentary  way,  such  changes  as  have  already  taken  place  in  theological 
thought  and  to  mark  their  significance  in  the  movement  toward  recon- 
struction of  the  system  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Social  Questions 

1.  Introductory  Course.  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 
—  The  modern  social  questions :  Charity,  the  Family, 
Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  in 
the  light  of  ethical  theory.  Lectures,  special  researches,  and 
required  reading.  Tu..,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor  Pea- 
body. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  economic  courses  dealing 
with  the  same  sabjects  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
social  situation  and  on  the  philosophy  of  society  involved.  Its  introduction 
discusses  various  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Ideal 
[required  reading  from  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy, 
and  Muirhead*s  Elements  of  Ethics'].  The  course  then  considers  the 
ethics  of  the  family  [required  reading  from  Spencer's  Principles  of  Soci- 
ology'] ;  the  ethics  of  pooi^relief  [required  reading  from  Charles  Booth's 
Life  and  Labor  of  the  People]  ;  the  e^ics  of  the  labor  question  [required 
reading  .*  Carlyle*s  Past  and  Present ;  Ruskin's  Unto  this  Last ;  Schaffle's 
Quintessence  of  Socialism]  ;  and  the  ethics  of  the  drink  question  [required 
reading  from  Fanshawe's  Liquor  Legislation  in  the  United  States].  In 
addition  to  lectures  and  required  reading  two  special  and  detailed  reports 
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are  made  by  each  student,  based  as  far  as  possible  on  personal  research 
and  observation  of  scientific  methods  in  poor-relief  and  industrial  reform. 
These  researches  are  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  instructor ;  and  an 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  suggestion  and  direction  of  such 
personal  investigations,  and  the  provisipn  to  each  student  of  special  litera* 
tore  or  opportunities  for  observation. 

A  special  library  of  700  carefully  selected  volumes  is  provided  for  the 
use  of  students  in  this  course. 

20.  Sociological  Seminary.  Subject  for  the  year:  The  Ethics  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Tu.^  7.30-9-30  p.m.     Professor  Peabody. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  with  a  special  interest  in 
the  relation  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church  to  the  social  question 
of  the  day.  It  is  an  examination  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
as  to  social  duty.  Each  student  presents  a  careful  study  of  one  or  more* 
aspects  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  leads  for  at  least  one  evening 
the  discussion  of  the  Seminary.  Students  in  this  course  should  have  taken 
Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

[Ethics  (Philosophy  4).  The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Man,,  Wed.,  Fri.,  cU  3,30,     Professor  Palmer.] 

Omitted  in  1902-08. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20d  ^hf.).  Subject  for  the  half-year: 
Systematization  of  Ethics.  Ladd^s  Philosophy  of  Conduct. 
Fri,,  10-12.     Professor  Palmer. 

The  Principles  of  Sociology  (Economics  3).  Theories  of  Social 
Progress.  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
stmcior)  Frt.,  at  1.30.      Professors  Carver  and  Ripley. 

Methods  of  Social  Reform  (Economics  14).  —  Socialism,  Conmiun- 
ism,  the  Single  Tax,  etc.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30.  Professor 
Carver. 

Problems  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Organization  (Economics  9).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sal.,  at  10.     Professor  Ripley. 
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HOMILETICS   AND   PASTORAL   CaRE 

1  hf.  Tho  structure  and  Analysis  of  Sermons.  Hcdf-course.  Gren- 
eral  exercise,  Sai.^  at  9,     Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  Homiletics,  the  study  covers  the  three 
years  required  for  the  degree  of  S.T.6.,  and  a  student  passes  under  the 
hands  of  several  instructors.  Course  1  deals  with  the  forms  and  method  of 
sermon-writing,  the  critical  study  of  masterpieces,  and  the  construction 
of  plans  of  original  work;  and  each  student  writes  sermons  which  are 
criticised  in  the  class  or  privately  by  the  instructor. 

2.  Each  student  writes  eight  sermons  during  the  year,  of  which 
some  are  preached  before  the  class  and  criticised  by  students 
and  instructor  [in  Appleton  Chapel,  once  a  week'],  and  the 
rest  are  criticised  by  the  instructor  privately.  This  course 
may  be  taken  twice.  Professors  Pea  body,  £.  C.  Moore, 
and  Fenn,  and  Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

3  ^hf.  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  Direction  of  Church  Activities. 

Half -course  (second  half -year).     Wed.,  Fri,,  at  10.      Asst. 
Professor  Hale. 

This  course  considers  the  life  of  the  minister  in  his  pastoral  relations, 
together  with  the  conduct  of  Sunday-schools,  guilds  and  clubs,  and  the 
administration  of  charities ;  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  is  included. 

4  ^hf.   The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  History  of  Christian  Preach- 

ing.     Half-course   (Jirst   half-year).      Wed.,   Fri.,  at  10, 
Professor  Peabody. 

5  ^hf.   The  Homiletical  Use  of  the  New  Testament.     Half-course 

{first  half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

In  this  course  the  class  will  study  how  to  use  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings most  truthfully  and  effectively  in  preaching.  Sermons  by  different 
preachers  of  distinction  in  which  the  same  text  or  passage  has  been  used 
will  be  compared,  and  original  outlines  or  briefs  for  sermons  will  be 
discussed. 

%*hf.  The  Homiletical  Use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Half-course 
{second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.  Asst.  Professor 
Hale. 

In  this  course  a  study  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  is  undertaken 
sxmil&r  to  the  z^tudv  of  the  New  Testament  followed  in  Course  6. 
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Elocution 

1.  Voice  Training,  and  the  Elements  of  Form  in  Speaking.  In 
classes  of  three  or  four.  Preparatory  to  Course  2.  Once  a 
week,     (Not  counted  for  a  degree.)     Mr.  Hills. 

2  hf.  Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture  Reading,  Oral  Discussion.  HcUf- 
course.     Twice  a  week.     Mr.  Winter. 

Course  1  must  precede  Course  2 ;  or,  in  the  case  of  students  properly 
qualified,  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  Course  2.  Permission  to  take 
Course  2  without  Course  1  will  require  the  special  consent  of  the  instructor. 

General  Exercises 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  officers  and  students  at  7  p.m.  each 
week  day  except  Friday. 

Worship  and  Preaching,  on  Fridays  after  November  I,  conducted 
by  students,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School.  Open  to  the 
public.     7.30  P.M. 

INSTRUCTION   IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  are  entitled  to  attend  any  exercises 
in  the  College,  or  other  Departments  of  the  University,  for  which 
they  show  themselves  fitted,  except  exercises  in  laboratories.  For 
students  paying  the  full  fee  there  is  no  extra  charge. 

The  Hemenway  Gymnasium  is  open  to  members  of  this  School, 
without  extra  charge.     • 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  third  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  was  held 
from  July  2  to  July  19,  1901.  There  were  forty-five  lectures  on 
the  Relation  of  the  Christian  Minister  to  Social  Questions.  The 
list  of  lecturers  included,  besides  members  of  this  Faculty,  the 
following  officers  of  Harvard  University :  — 

Chables  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  President. 

Nathaxiel  S.  Shalbb,  S.D.,  Professor  of  Geology y  and  Dean  of  the 

Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
George   H.    Palmer,   Litt.D.,    LL.D.,   Alford   Professor  of   Natural 

Religion^  Moral  Philosophy ^  and  Civil  Polity. 
Frank  W.  Taussig,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Hugo  Munsterbbrg,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Thoma8  N.  Carver,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

And  other  lecturers,  as  follows :  — 

BoRDEW  P.  BowNB,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston  University. 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Montclair,  N,  J. 

John  Graham  Brooks,  S.T.B.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
John    B.    Clark,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Professor   of   Political   Economy, 
Columbia  University. 

Nicholas   P.   Gilman,    Professor  of  Sociology  and   Ethics,    Meadville 

Theological  School. 
George  Hodges,  D.D.,  Professor  of  ffomiletics  and  Pastoral  Care, 

Lecturer  on  Liturgies,  and  Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 

Cambridge. 
William  DeW.  Hyde,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Stone  Professor  of  Mental  and 

Moral  Philosophy y  and  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 
Henrt    Churchill    King,    D.D.,    Stone    Professor  of    Theology    and 

Philosophy^  Oberlin  College. 
Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,   Professor  of  New   Testament  History  and 

Interpretation,  University  of  Chicago. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  A.M.,  President  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 

Boston. 
Booker  T.   Washington,  A.M.,  Principal,  of  Tuskegee  Normal  and 

Industrial  Institute. 
RoBBBT   A.  Woods,  A.B.,    Hea^  of  the   South  End   House,   Boston^ 

and   Lecturer  on  Sociat  Questions,   Episcopal   Theologieat  School 

Cambridge. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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The  attendance  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  for  the  three 
years  of  its  existence  has  been  as  follows :  — 

Years.  Subjects  for  the  Year.  Men.  Women.  ToUl. 

1899  .  .  Old  Testament,  Church  History,  Theology  .   .  96  9        105 

1900  .  .  New  Test.,  History  of  Religions,  Homiletics    .52         2  54 

1901  .  .  The  Relation  of  Ministers  to  Social  Questions  .84  5  89 

The  attendance  of  ordained  ministers  has  been  as  follows :  — 
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The  geographical  representation  of  students  of  the  Summer  School 
in  1901  was  as  follows :  — 


Connecticut 3 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 1 

Iowa 2 

Maine 5 

Massachusetts 55 

Maryland 1 

New  Hampshire 4 


New  Jersey 1 

New  York 6 

Ohio 1 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 8 

Vermont 2 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 1 


The  Summer  School  of  1902  will  be  held  July  1-18 ;  and  the 
entire  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject:  ** Current  Problems 
in  Theology.''  A  special  pamphlet  describing  the  programme  of 
this  session  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Divinity  Faculty. 

THE   LIBRARY 

The  School  has  a  theological  library  consisting  of  about  31,000 
volumes  and  7000  pamphlets.  It  is  classified  in  about  seventy 
departments,  with  many  sub-divisions.  The  classification  is  carried 
very  much  farther  in  a  carefully  prepared  subject  card  catalogue,  in 
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which  a  book  appears  under  every  general  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
In  this  way  it  is  intended  to  have  an  index  to  everything  of  impor- 
tance in  any  volume  in  the  Library.  This  catalogue  is  not  yet 
complete,  covering  now  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Library. 
There  is  also  a  card  catalogue  of  authors. 

The  main  part  of  the  Library  is  stored  in  a  fire-proof  stack-room, 
and  books  can  be  borrowed  from  it  during  the  day.  About  2200 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  students  have  access 
to  them  during  the  day  and  evening.  About  400  volumes  of  these 
are  reference  books ;  the  others  are  volumes  selected  by  the  professors 
as  those  most  referred  to  by  them,  or  those  which  for  other  reasons 
they  desire  to  have  readily  accessible  to  the  students  for  consultation. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  right  to  use  the 
College  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  which  contains  about  387,000  volumes 
and  is  rich  in  theological  literature.  There  is  in  the  Divinity  School 
Library  a  card  catalogue  of  all  recent  theological  works  acquired  by 
the  College  Library. 

DEGREES 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Students  properly  qualified,  who  have  been  registered  in  the 
School  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  passed  satisfactorily 
examinations  on  the  work  of  fourteen  approved  courses,  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Not  more  than  six  courses 
may  be  offered  for  the  degree  in  any  one  year.  A  student  must 
have  completed  the  work  of  at  least  three  and  a  half  courses  in  order 
to  be  promoted  to  the  Middle  class,  and  of  at  least  eight  courses  to 
be  promoted  to  the  Senior  class. 

In  the  selection  of  his  studies  the  student  may  choose  two  courses 
included  in  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  not  included  in  that  of  the  Divinitv  School.  Such  courses  must 
in  each  case  be  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

Students  who  are  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College,  and  have 
counted  Divinity  School  courses  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
may,  upon  the  special  approval  of  the  Faculty,  be  allowed  to  count 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  an  equal  number  of  College 
courses  not  previously  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Students  who  are  qualified  under  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences  may  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  after  pursuing  for  one  year  at  the  School  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study  accepted  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  as  suitable  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  passing  with  high  credit  an  examination  on  the  same.  Work 
counted  for  this  degree  cannot  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity. 

Studente  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  qualified  under  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  pursuing  studies  belong- 
ing to  some  one  of  the  followuig  fields :  Semitic  studies.  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Greek,  Church  History,  Theology,  Sociology. 

The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  are  conducted  by  the 
appropriate  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences,  according 
to  the  special  regulations  of  each  Division.  The  Divisions  having 
the  above-mentioned  subjecte  in  charge  are  the  following :  Semitic 
Languages  and  History,  Ancient  Languages,  History  and  Political 
Science,  Philosophy. 

Recommendations  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arte  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  must  proceed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences. 
For  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  leasl  two  years  of  especially  approved 
and  directed  advanced  study,  one  of  which  must  be  spent  at  Harvard 
University,  are  required  of  students  already  qualified  for  candidacy 
for  this  degree. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arte  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  communicate  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  the  GraducUe  School. 

Certificates 

Studente  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects,  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
members  of  the  School,  and  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  examined. 
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PRIZES 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  may  compete  for  the  Dante,  Toppan, 
and  Sumner  Prizes  of  the  University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   OTHER   PECUNIARY   AID 

With  the  single  exception  named  in  connection  with  the  Williams 
Fund,  that  the  beneficiary  of  that  fund  must  be  a  Protestant,  the 
pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  the  School  is  given  without  regard  to 
denominational  differences. 

No  person  may  receive  aid  unless  he  can  show  a  record  of  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent. ,  or  its  equivalent,  on  his  previous  exam- 
inations, and  by  his  character,  and  in  other  respects,  gives  promise 
of  usefulness,  and  unless  he  can  give  evidence  that  he  needs  such 
help. 

A  student  receiving  beneficiary  aid  is  required  to  do  a  full  year's 
work  continued  through  the  final  examinations.  If  at  any  time  he 
fails  to  do  full  work,  or  if  the  Character  of  his  work  falls  below  the 
required  standard,  the  aid  which  he  would  otherwise  receive  may  be 
withdrawn  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  If  he  leaves  the  School 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  w^ill,  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty, 
be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money  for  that  year  which  he  has  already 
received. 

Applications  for  the  Williams  Fellowships,  for  scholarships,  or 
for  other  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  and  applicants  for  the  Williams  Fellowships  must 
also  submit  specimens  of  their  work.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  order  to  be  considered  at  the 
first  assignment  should  be  received  by  him  not  later  than  April  30. 

The  funds  applicable  to  beneficiary  purposes  are  as  follows :  — 

1 .  Ten  Scholarships  established  in  the  School,  varying  in  their 
annual  income  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars.  They  are 
assigned  by  the  President  and  Fellows  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Facult}'. 

These  Scholarships  are :  — 

The  Chapman  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Chap- 
man, with  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Two  Gary  Scholarships,  founded  by  Thomas  Gary,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hmidred  and  twenty  dollars  each. 

Four  Scholarships  on  the  Jackson  Foundation,  founded  by 
Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  each. 

The  Glapp  Scholarship,  founded  by  Joshua  Clapp,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  on  the  donation  of  Miss 
Nancy  Kendall,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

The  Jonas  H.  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  bv  Jonas  H. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

2.  The  income  of  the  Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund  is  awarded 
by  the  President  and  Fellows  ''to  such  deserving  young  men  as 
they  shall  select,  to  aid  them  in  preparing  and  educating  themselves 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Cxospel.^^  The  annual  income  of  this  bequest 
is  about  five  hundred  and  seventv-five  dollars. 

3.  The  income  of  the  Wiluam  Pomroy  Fund,  amounting  to 
about  forty-five  dollars. 

4.  Six  Hopkins  Scholarships,  awarded  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  six  students,  needing  aid,  who  must  have  received  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  who  have  given  evidence  of  diligent  and  successful  study,  and 
who  receive  no  money  or  remuneration  for  services  from  the  Uni- 
versity. The  shares  will  probably  amount  to  about  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  each. 

6,  The  income  of  the  Wiluams  Fund  is  awarded,  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  to  students  recommended  by 
the  Faculty,  who  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  that  Society. 
According  to  the  terms  of  this  bequest,  the  income  is  to  be  given  to 
**such  indigent  students  of  Theology,  resident  in  Gambridge,  as 
shall  be  preparing  themselves  for  the  ministry,  and  shall  be  deemed 
most  meritorious  and  worthy  of  assistance  ^^ ;  and  *  *  no  student  shall 
be  debarred  of  this  charity  by  reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at 
a  college,  or  being  educated  at  any  other  college,  or  enteitaining 
any  peculiar  modes  of  faith,  it  being  always  understood  that  he 
must  be  a  Protestant.'' 

For  the  year  1902-03  two  Resident  Williams  Fellowships  of 
four  hundred  dollars  each  are  offered  to  graduates  of  this  or  any 
other  Theological  School  who  i>urpose  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
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These  Fellowships  are  intended  to  encourage  advanced  theological 
work  of  a  high  order. 

The  income  of  the  Williams  Fund  amounts  to  about  four  thousand 
dollars. 

The  income  from  the  smaller  scholarships  and  other  sources  is  so 
combined  that  aid  is  given  in  amounts  of  from  $150  to  $250. 

FEES   AND   EXPENSES 

The  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hiuidred  and  fifty  dollars,  but  for 
Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  not  doing  full  work  the 
fee  will  vary  according  to  the  number  of  courses  taken ;  the  charge 
for  each  full  course  being  $45,  and  for  each  half-course  $25,  the 
minimum  charge  to  any  student  being  $30,  and  the  maximum  $150. 
A  student  who  joins  the  Divinity  School  after  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  will  be  charged  for  instruction  from  the  beginning  of 
the  third  in  which  he  joins.  One  who  leaves  during  the  year  will 
be  charged  for  instruction  only  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  he 
leaves,  if  before  that  time  he  gives  written  notice  of  his  withdrawal 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty ;  otherwise  he  will  be  charged  for 
instruction  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written  notice  is 
given.  But  a  Resident  Graduate  or  Special  Student  doing  less  than 
full  work  must,  pay  the  entire  fee  for  such  courses  as  he  takes,  with- 
out deduction  for  absence  or  withdrawal.  The  first  third  begins  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  and  ends  December  31.  The 
second  third  begins  .Fanuary  1  and  ends  March  31 .  The  last  third 
begins  April  1  and  ends  at  Commencement.  An  examination  fee  of 
thirty  dollars  is  charged  all  students  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  A 
graduation  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is  charged  all  students  taking  the 
degree  of  A.M.  or  of  Ph.D. 

Every  student  must  file  a  bond  with  the  Bursar  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  dues 
to  the  University ;  or  he  may  deposit  with  the  Bursar  two  hundred 
dollars  in  money  or  in  United  States  bonds,  for  the  same  purpose ; 
or  he  may  deposit  Jifty  dollars  as  security,  and  pay  his  tuition  fees 
in  advance  as  follows :  —  one  third  on  or  before  Octof>er  1 ,  one  third 
on  or  before  Janwiry  i,  and  one  third  on  or  before  April  1.  But 
anv  student  who  lives  in  a  C'olleore  room,  or  boards  at  Memorial 
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Hall  or  at  Randall  Hall,  must  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars ;  or  deposit  four  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  United 
States  bonds ;  or  deposit  fifty  dollars  as  security,  pay  his  tuition 
fees  in  advance  as  above,  pay  in  advance  the  full  yearns  rent  of 
any  room  that  may  be  assigned  him,  and  make  a  deposit  with  the 
Bursar  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  board  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  a  week.  Money  deposited  as  security  may  be  obtained  by 
special  request,  after  the  issue  of  the  second  term  bill,  one  week 
before  Commencement.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits. 

No  officer  or  student  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  a 
bondsman. 

Term  bills  are  issued  on  February  1  and  one  week  before  Com- 
mencement, and  must  be  paid  on  or  before  February  21  and  October 
10 9  respectively,  but  the  second  bills  of  candidates  for  degrees  must 
be  paid  at  least  one  day  before  Commencement,  The  first  bill,  issued 
February  1,  will  contain  two  thirds,  and  the  second  bill  will  contain 
one  third,  of  the  annual  charges.  When  a  student  severs  his  con- 
nection with  the  School,  his  whole  bill  becomes  payable  at  once. 

The  average  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  year  are :  — 

For  rent  and  care  of  room  .   .    $60.00 

For  tuition 150.00 

For  board,  38  weeks    ....    114.00 

For  fuel  and  light 15.00 

$339.00 

Students  can  board  at  cost  by  joining  the  Association  which  uses 
the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  cost  of  board  here  is 
expected  not  to  exceed  $4. 15  per  week.  The  membership  is  limited, 
and  application  should  be  made  before  September  15,  to  the  Auditor 
of  the  Dining  Association,  Memorial  Hall. 

At  Randall  Hall  board  is  furnished  d  la  carte,  at  a  cost  which 
averages  about  $3.00  per  week.  Application  should  be  made  early 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association. 

Divinity  Hall,  the  dormitory  of  the  Divinity  School,  contains  42 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  primarily  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  other  students  until  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  academic  year  begins.  On  that  day  a  list 
of  the  rooms  not  previously  engaged  will  be  posted  at  the  Bursar^s 
office,  and  applications  may  be  made  to  him.     The  Dean  of  the 
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Divinity  School,  however,  reserves  the  right  of  discriminating 
between  applications  as  the  interests  of  the  School  may  in  his 
judgment  dictate. 

Some  of  the  rooms  in  Divinitv  Hall  are  furnished,  the  furniture 
consisting  of:  iron  bedstead,  with  spring,  mattress,  and  pillow; 
washstand ;  chiffonnier ;  study  table ;  chairs  ;  book  shelves ;  rug. 
The  price  includes  the  use  of  the  furniture. 

The  rooms  range  in  price  as  follows :  — 

Unfurnished  Rooms 

$40.  No.  10.  $65.  No.  18. 

$45.  •*      5.  ^      $70.        **    35,  36. 

$50.  -      2,  3,  14.  $75.       **    41. 

$55.  **      1.  13.  $80.       **    15,  17,  19,  23,  25,  29, 

$60.  »*    20.  31,  33.  37,  39. 

Furnished  Rooms 

$50.  No.    6.                           $75.  No.  26,  32,  40,  42. 

$55.  *»     4,  9,  12.                $80.       *»    21,  22. 

$60.  •*    11.                           $85.       **    16,  27,  30. 

$70.  -      7,  8,  24,  34,  38. 

N.B.  —  In  each  case  the  price  is  for  the  whole  room  from  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
fear  until  the  next  Commencement,  and  includes  the  daily  care  of  the  room. 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  niade  as  early  as  possible  after 
April  1  in  order  that  a  choice  may  be  secured. 

The  Bursar  may  cancel  the  assignment  of  a  room  to  any  student 
who  does  not  take  possession  of  it  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October. 

The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesdav  in  June.  The  vacation  begfins  at  Commence- 
ment  and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Christmas 
recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  ends  on  tlie  2d  of  .January. 
The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the  Sunday  next  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  or  on  the  19th  of  April  when  that  day  falls  on  Sunday,  and 
ends  on  the  following  Saturday,  both  days  inclusive.  The  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  holidays. 
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All   students  should  register  in  Room   1,   Divinity  Library,  on 
September  25,  1902,  between  10  and  1. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  is  at  the  Library  daily  from  9  to  1 . 


Further  information  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  on  application 
to  Robert  S.  Morison,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL 


The  Harvard  Divinity  School  has  several  characteristics  to 
which  attention  may  properly  be  called. 

1.  The  Divinity  School  is  a  department  of  Harvard  University. 
All  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  except  those 
in  the  laboratories,  are  open  without  extra  charge  to  students  of  the 
Divinity  School  paying  the  full  fee.  Over  three  hundred  such 
courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  1902-03  (consult  tlie  •*  An- 
nouncement of  Courses  of  Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences"). 

Students  of  theology  have  free  access  also  to  the  libraries,  chapel 
services,  museums,  occasional  lectures,  gymnasium,  play-grounds, 
and  other  resources  of  the  University.  The  same  fee  for  instruction 
is  required  in  the  Divinity  School  as  in  Harvard  College,  the  Grad- 
uate School,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School ;  and  the  same  standard 
of  scholarship  aid  is  applied. 

2.  The  Divinity  School  accepts  the  elective  system  of  studies 
as  applicable  to  students  for  the  ministry.  It  assumes  that  no 
single  course  of  study  can  properly  be  demanded  of  all  such  stu- 
dents, and  that  the  expansion  of  the  minister's  vocation  involves 
diversity  in  the  minister's  education.  The  only  limitation  of  liberty 
in  the  election  of  studies  is  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (see  paragraph  on  **  Courses  of  Instruction, '' 
p.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  liberty  of  election  is  increased  by  the 
further  provision  that  two  courses  from  the  list  of  studies  offered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  by  approval  of  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

3.  The  Divinity  School  is  an  undenominational  school  of 
theology.  The  constitution  of  the  Divinity  School  prescribes  that : 
»*  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  un- 
biassed investigation  of  (christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the 


peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required 
either  of  the  instructors  or  students.^'  In  conformity  with  this 
regulation  denominational  distinctions  are  disregarded  in  the  Faculty 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  School. 

Of  students  who  have  left  the  School  within  the  last  ten  years, 
there  are  ordained  ministers  belonging  to  the  following  denomi- 
nations :  — 


1893 

6 
3 

1894 

6 
6 

1895 

11 
7 

1890 

7 

8 

1897 

6 
4 

1898 

11 

4 

1899 

7 

1 

1900 

8 
2 

1901 

4 
3 

1902 

Unitarian  Congregat*nal 
Trinitarian          *  * 

9 
2 

Methodist  Episcopal 
Presbyterian 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Baptist 
Christian 

2 

1 
2 

•       • 

1 

3 

1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

2 
1 

3 
2 
3 

1 

•  • 

2 
4 

1 

•  • 

3 
1 

•  • 

•  • 

3 
2 

•  • 

2 
2 

1 
1 

•       • 

1 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

2 

•       • 

1 
2 

•    ■ 

Latheran 

1 

•       • 

•       • 

•       • 

•       • 

•       • 

1 

Methodist  Protestant 

1 

•       • 

•       • 

•       • 

•       • 

•      • 

Disciples 
Dutch  Reformed 

4 

•       • 

1 

1 

•       • 

1 

•       • 

•      • 

a         « 

New  Church 

•       • 

•       • 

1 

•       • 

•       • 

Free  Baptist 
UniTersalist 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  •    • 

•       •         •       • 

i 
•    •     •    • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•       • 

1 

4.  While  The  Divinity  School  provides  a  systematic  three 
years'  course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  it  also  offers 
special  advantages  to  advanced  students  who,  having  completed 
their  education  elsewhere,  desire  the  opportunities  of  a  university 
school  of  theology.  In  the  academic  year  1902-03  there  were  among 
the  students  of  the  School  graduates  of  the  following  theological 
seminaries :  Allegheny ;  College  of  the  Bible,  Ky. ;  Boston  Uni- 
versity ;  University  of  Chicago ;  Concordia ;  Episcopal  School,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Meadville ;  Oberlin ;  Protestant  Episcopal  of  Philadelphia ; 
Vanderbilt;  Yale. 

5.  The  Divinity  School  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the 
University  which  has  its  own  dormitory,  and  while  its  students  are 
entirely  free  to  room  where  they  will,  it  is  felt  to  be  greatly  to  a 
student's  advantage  to  enter  as  fully  as  may  be  into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  School,  which  can  best  be  done  through  his  living  in  Divinity 
Hall.     Daily  evening  prayers  and  a  Friday  evening  service  with 


sermon  are  conducted  by  students  and  officers  of  the  School. 
The  furnishing  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Hall  makes  it  acces- 
sible to  those  who  prefer  rooms  already  furnished,  and  a  conmion 
social  room  for  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  Divinity  Hall  adds  to 
the  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Testimonials.  All  candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  testi- 
monials of  character  and  scholarship. 

Resident  GraducUes.  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted as  Resident  Graduates,  provided  the  courses  of  study  which 
they  have  pursued  are  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

Cafididaies  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  All  Candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  representing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  or  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their  education  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  graduates  of  the  best  New  England  colleges. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
upon  examination.  But  a  candidate  who  is  also  qualified  to  enter  as 
a  Resident  Graduate  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  without 
examination. 

Special  Students,  A  person  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  enter  the  School  as  a  Special  Student, 
provided  he  holds  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science, 
which  represents  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
provided  he  satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  education  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  such  a  course. 

In  all  the  instruction  of  the  School  reference  is  freely  made  to 
German  and  French  books.  Students  are  urgently  advised  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages,  especially  of  German, 
before  entering  the  School. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year. 


COURSES   OF    INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or 
half -courses  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each 
and  its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Divinity.  In  the  following  list  all  courses  are  full  courses 
unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  with  the  exception  of  the  courses  of 
research,  which  count  towards  the  degree  to  an  extent  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  instructor,  but  usually  as  full  courses. 

Students  are  free  to  choose  any  studies  which  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue,  but  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to  neglect 
entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments :  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homiletics.  Students  must 
in  every  case  leave  with  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  lists  of  the  courses  which  they 
propose  to  take. 

There  are  also  added  to  the  list  of  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  theology.  For  full  information  concerning  such  auxiliary 
courses,  students  should  consult  the  **  Announcement  of  Courses  of 
Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology 

Eight  lectures  {first  hcUf-year).  (Not  counted  for  a  degree.) 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

Familiar  lectures  and  conferences  with  students  on  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  our  time,  its  opportunities  and  demands ;  the  general 
and  professional  preparation  of  the  minister;  the  chief  branches  of 
theological  study,  their  relations  to  other  departments  of  learning,  and 
their  practical  nse ;  suggestions  on  the  choice  and  order  of  studies ;  the 
use  and  abuse  of  books;  methods  and  habits  of  study;  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  results  of  reading  and  inTcstigation. 

Old  Testament 

1.  Hebrew. —^  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  Ex- 
planation of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm-book.  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Lyon. 

Pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  and  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  simple  sentences,  are  made  prominent  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  course.  The  reading  advances  at  first  slowly,  the  student 
thus  gaining  thorough  familiarity  with  a  small  section  of  Hebrew  text. 
Grammatical  principles  are  explained  orally  and  illustrated  in  the  reading. 
The  phonetic  principles  gOTeming  changes  of  form  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  paradigms  shown  to  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  In  the  second  half-year  the  reading  is  more  extensive  and 
rapid.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  student  should  have  mastered  all  the 
principles  of  the  language,  and  should  be  able  to  translate  with  ease  any 
of  the  narrative  prose  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Text-books:  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Orammar ;  Hahn'a 
Hebrew  Bible,  Leipzig;  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Genesis  and  Psalms,  Leip- 
zig, Tauchnitz,  M.  1.20  to  1.50  a  part;  Hebrew  Lexicon  (Geseniua,  latest 
edition,  about  $4.00). 

2.  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.  Interpretation  of  parts  of 
the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.  Text-criticism.  Tu., 
Th.,  cU  3.30.     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  is  presupposed,  and  the  object 
is  to  study  portions  of  the  principal  Old  Testament  books  critically.  The 
syntax  is  given  by  explanation  of  the  text  and  by  lectures,  in  connection 
with  a  text-book.  The  chief  work  of  the  course  is  the  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  books  or  parts  of  books.  The  reading  begins  with  some 
earlier  prose  (Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  or  Kings),  goes  on  to  selections  from 
the  Prophets,  and  concludes  with  the  poetry  (Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  or 
Song  of  Songs)  and  the  latest  prose  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
or  Ecclesiastes) .  Textual  criticism  is  studied  mainly  by  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  with  the  Septuagint.  In  connection  with  each  book  attention 
is  directed  to  its  literary  style,  its  social,  philosophical,  and  religious  views, 
and  to  questions  of  date  and  authorship.  Each  student  does  private  read- 
ing in  Hebrew  and  writes  a  thesis. 

Text-books :  Bible  and  Lexicon ;  Gesenius's  O^-ammar  ;  Driver's  Use  of 
the  Tenses  in  Hebrew^  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  ed.  3,  1892,  7s.  6d.; 
Buhl's  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1892,  c.  $2.00, 
or  the  German  ed.,  c.  $1.25. 

Reference-books:  Grammars  and  lexicons,  texts  of  versions,  the  col- 
lections of  manuscript-readings  by  Kennicott,  De'  Rossi,  and  Holmes 
and  Parsons,  and  commentaries. 

3  hf.  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Kautzsch's  Biblisch-Aramaische  Gram- 
matik.  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the 
Targums.     Half-course,     (hice  a  week.     Dr.  IIaynes. 

In  this  dialect  are  written  large  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
as  well  as  the  Targums  (later  Jewish  versions  of  the  Old  Testament). 


The  coarse  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  The 
reading  consists  of  selections  from  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  the  Targums. 

Text-books:  Ezra  and  Daniel,  in  the  edition  of  Baer  and  Delitzsch; 
A.  Berliner's  Targum  Onkelos,  Berlin,  1884 ;  Kautzsch's  Qrammatik  des 
BiblischrAramdtscheny  Leipzig,  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  1884,  M.  4. 

Reference-books :  Dalman's  Aramdisch-neuhebrdtsches  Worterbuchf 
Frankfurt,  1901 ;  A.  A.  Beran's  Commentary  on  Daniel^  Macmillan,  New 
York,  1892,  $2.00. 

4.  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 

lem by  the  Romans.  —  Text-books,  lectures,  and  theses. 
Til.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  11. 
Professor  Lyon. 

The  time  covered  by  this  course  includes  the  greater  part  of  Israel's 
national  life :  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of  the  state,  the 
internal  feuds  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  activity  of 
the  prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivities,  the  return  from 
Babylon,  Judea  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Maccabean  state,  and  the  reign  of  Herod.  In  connection  with  these  topics 
the  growth  of  political  and  social  institutions  is  examined. 

Text-book :  The  revised  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  instruction 
is  given  largely  by  lectures,  and  the  history  is  illustrated  by  contempora- 
neous archaeological  remains.  Two  theses  are  prepared  by  each  member 
of  the  class.  Parallel  reading  is  assigned  in  Kent's  History  of  the  Hebrew 
People i  and  in  his  History  of  the  Jewish  People. 

Reference-books :  Histories  of  Ewald,  Graetz,  Stade,  Renan,  and 
Schurer. 

5.  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30. 

Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

A  general  survey  of  the  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  and  of  the 
collection  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  is  followed  by  an  investi- 
gation of  the  several  writings,  with  especial  reference  to  their  age,  author- 
ship, sources,  historical  value,  and  their  place  in  the  literary  and  religious 
development.  The  course  thus  deals  chiefly  with  the  critical  questions 
which  meet  the  student  of  the  history  of  Israel  or  of  its  religion,  though 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  properly  literary  aspects  of  the  subject 

6.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other  Sem- 

itic religions.     Mon.,  2.30-4.30.     Professor  To  v. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  Hebrew  religious  and  ethical  ideas  is 
traced  from  the  earliest  known  period  down  to  the  rise  of  (/'hristianity. 
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The  principal  topics  are :  the  idea  of  Grod,  including  the  development  of 
monotheism;  subordinate  supernatural  beings;  the  moral-religions  con- 
stitution of  man ;  ethical  ideas  and  practices ;  the  religious  functions  of 
priests  and  prophets,  and  the  growth  of  religious  institutions ;  nomism  and 
the  passage  of  the  nation  into  a  church;  the  expectation  of  a  national 
deliverer;  universalistic,  philosophic  and  gnomic  thought.  Comparisons 
are  made  with  Arabian,  Babylonian-Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and 
Christian  ideas.     There  are  weekly  written  reports  and  one  thesis. 

Readings  are  assigned  in  W.  R.  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites,  2d  ed., 
Montefiore's  Hihhert  Lectures^  and  Schultz*s  Old  Testament  Theology^ 
with  references  to  other  works. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  taken  Courses  4  and  5,  or 
their  equivalent. 

7.    Assyrian.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  10.     Dr.  Haynes. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religions 
Assyrian  is  of  special  importance.  It  is  generally  recognized  as  well- 
nigh  indispensable  for  those  who  propose  to  teach  Semitic  languages  or 
who  desire  to  become  scientific  students  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  begin 
this  study  an  acquaintance  with  some  other  Semitic  language  is  necessary. 

The  reading  of  transliterated  texts  begins  with  the  first  lesson,  and  the 
student  has  the  constant  pleasure  of  recognizing  words  learned  in  his 
other  Semitic  studies.  These  texts  are  taken  mainly  from  the  classical 
Assyrian  period  (1100-650  B.C.)  and  especially  from  the  dynasty  of  Sargon 
(Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Assurbanipal) .  Both  in  the  gn^am- 
mar  and  in  the  reading  spi^cial  attention  is  paid  to  the  laws  of  Assyrian 
phonetics.  With  increasing  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  and  the 
grammar  the  acquisition  of  the  written  characters  becomes  much  easier. 
A  few  of  these  characters  are  learned  daily,  and  as  rapidly  as  learned  are 
used  in  writing  exercises  and  in  reading  the  texts  in  the  original.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  historical  bearings  of  the  passages  read. 

Text-hooks:  Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual^  Scribner's,  New  York,  1892, 
$4.00;  Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestiicke^  ed.  4;  Delitzsch's  Assyr. 
OrammaVf  Williams  &  Norgate,  London,  1889,  155. 

8.'  As.syrian  (second  course).      Tu.,  Th.,  at  10.     Professor  Lyon. 

Extensive  readings  in  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asiay  the 
Contract  Tablets,  published  by  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  and  The  Laws  of 
Hammurabi.  Practice  in  copying  and  deciphering  orig^jnals  in  the 
Semitic  Mu.'jeum.  Theses.  It  is  a  special  aim  of  the  course  to  enable 
the  student  to  handle,  for  historical  and  linguistic  purposes,  the  great 
mass  of  material,  constantly  growing  by  excavations  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia. 
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Text-books:  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Grammar;  Delitzsch*8  Assyrische 
Lesesiucke^  ed.  4. 

Reference-books :  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  5  toIs., 
London,  1861-84;  Stra«smaier*8  Babylonian  Texts;  Braennow's  Classi- 
iled  List ;  I^elitzsch'B  Assyrisches  Handwiyrterbuch. 

20.  Research  Courses.  —  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  supervise 
for  any  properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on 
such  topic  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  Semitic  Conference  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  throughout 
the  academic  year.  There  will  be  essays  and  discussions.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  work,  letters  from  foreign  correspondents 
are  read  from  time  to  time,  and  notes  are  presented  calling  atten- 
tion to  new  publications,  to  travels,  explorations,  and  discoveries, 
and  to  additions  to  the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Semitic  Library. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Arabic  (Semitic  7).  —  Socin's  Grammar,  Briinnow's  Chrestomathy. 
Wed.,  Fri.,  (U  10.     Dr.  Haynes. 

Arabic  (Second  Course)  (Semitic  8).  —  Wright's  Grammar.  The 
Moallakat.  Motenebbi.  Ibn  Haldun.  The  Koran.  Wed.^ 
Fn.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Toy." 

[Ethiopic  (Semitic  9  A/.).  —  Praetorius's  Gramviar,  with  references 
to  Dillmann's  Grammar.  Dillmann's  Chrestomathy.  Enoch. 
Th.,  at  4.30.     Professor  Toy.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04. 

Phoenician  an<l  Aramaic  Inscriptions  (Semitic  10 /((/'.). — Lidzbarski's 
Nord.'temUische  Kpujraphik.  Onre  a  wetk.  Professor  (t.  F. 
Moore. 

[History  of  the  Spanish  Califate  (Semitic  14 A/.).  —  The  Barbary 
States.  Moslems  in  Sicily.  Le<*turcs  on  the  Literature. 
The  Koran.     Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  Toy.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04. 

History  of  the  Bagdati  Califate  (Semitic  U^hf.).  —  Mohammedan- 
ism in  Egypt  and  India.  Mohammedan  Law.  The  Cru- 
sades. Le(jtures  on  the  Literature.  The  Koran.  Once  a 
week.     Professor  Toy. 
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New  Testament 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 

First  half-year :  The  ori^n  and  early  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings. 

Second  half-iienr :  The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  theo- 
logical and  ethical  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  Writers. 
Mon.f  Wed  y  Fri.,  at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Hopes. 

This  coursi>  aims  to  give  in  outline  a  general  view,  first  of  New  Testament 
literary  criticisni  (^* Introduction"),  and  secondly  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
^  Christ  and  of  the  salient  points  in  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  will  be  regular  re- 
quired reading  and  frequent  written  papers  Continuous  reading  of  the 
Greek  text  will  not  be  required. 

Either  half  of  this  course  may  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  be 
counted  as  a  half -course. 

Note.  —  To  enter  profitably  on  the  work  of  the  following  courses,  a 
fresh  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Greek  gramifiar  (inflec- 
tions and  syntax)  is  necessary.  Students  who  have  paid  no  attention  to 
Greek  for  several  years  must  review  their  Greek  grammar  in  the  previous 
summer  vacation. 

For  students  unaccjuainted  with  Greek,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  provides 

Course  for  Beginners  (Greek  G).  Tu,,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Dr. 
Chase. 

This  course  is  not  counted  for  the  degree  of  S.  T.  B. 

3.  The  (Jos pels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 

at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

In  tliis  course  the  whole  of  the  first  three  Gospels  will  be  read,  either 
privately  or  in  class.  Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  general  topics.  Reading  will 
be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  immediately  before  and 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 

[6  ^hf.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John .  —  Selected  portions.  Half- 
course  {first  half-year).  Twice  a  week.  Asst.  Professor 
Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04. 
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[7  ^hf.  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Half-cqurse  (secofid  half-year).  Three  limes  a  week.  Asst. 
Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04. 

In  this  course  Acts  will  be  read  through,  M'ith  discussion  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used  directly  for  the  history  of 
the  Apostolic  Age.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical problems  involved,  as  well  as  to  the  literary  criticism  of  Acts. 

Occasional  written  papers  on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  re- 
quired. Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course. 

[8.  The  Epistles  of  Paul. — Selected  portions.  Man.,  Wed.y  Fri.^  at 
12.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04. 

Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course. 

13.  The  Apocalyptic  Literature,  with  special  study  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  John.     Twice  a  week.     Asst.  Professor  Ropes. 

This  course  will  aim  to  give  a  view  of  the  rise,  development,  and 
significance  of  this  important  group  of  Jewish  writings.  All  the  extant 
Apocalypses  down  to  100  a.d.  will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Books  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Barnch,  and  Fourth  Esdras.  The  second  half-year  will 
be  mainly  occupied  with  the  Revelation  of  John  :  the  recent  theories  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  book  and  the  various  methods  of  interpreting  it  will 
be  discussed,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  apply  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion elicited  in  the  first  half-year's  study  of  earlier  and  contemporary 
Apocalypses. 

14  ^hf.  The  Origin  and  (irowth  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  in  its 
relation  to  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  begin- 
nings  of  the  history  of  Dogma.  Half-courae  (first  half-year) , 
Tu.y  Th.,  Sal.,  at  12.     Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  authority.  The  discussion  will  cover  roughly  the  period 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth  centuries.  It  will  then  include  the  reopening 
of  the  question  by  the  Reformers,  and  again  in  modem  times,  and  indicate 
the  bearing  of  the  question  upon  present  ideas  of  the  nature  and  authority 
of  Scripture. 
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15.  The  Theological  Method  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Half-course  (second 
half-year).     T.vice  a  week.     Professor  Fenn.  . 

22  hf.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac) .  —  Rcidiger's  Chrestomathia 
Syriaca  (3d  ed.).  The  Peshitto  Vei'sion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    Half'COtirse.     Once  a  week.     Dr.  Haynes. 

This  coarse  is  valuable  to  general  Semitic  students,  particularly  to  those 
who  pursue  Assyrian,  to  students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  especially 
for  textual  criticism,  since  the  Syriac  is  one  of  the  earliest  biblical  yersions, 
and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  Eastern  mediaeTal 
history.  After  learning  the  necessary  forms,  an  easy  matter  for  students 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Gospels,  from  the 
chronicles  of  Barhebraus,  and  from  the  hymns  of  Efrem. 

20.  Advanced  study  and  research.  Asst.  Professor  Ropes  will 
arrange  and  supervise  special  work  of  competent  advanced 
students  on  such  topics  of  New  Testament  study  as  they  may 
desire  to  undertake. 

Allied  Courses 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  Courses,  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  importance  for  persons  intending 
to  become  professional  students  of  the  New  Testament. 

Plato  (Protagoras,  Meno,  Phaedo,  Phaedrus)  (Greek  Vd  hf). 
Hnlf-cour.se  (first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Etliics,  Books  I-IV  and  X)  (Greek  8). 
Tu.,  Th.y  Sat.,  at  9.  Professors  Goodwin  and  J.  II. 
Wright. 

[Greek  Philosoph}-,  with  special  reference  to  Plato  (Philosophy 
12). —  Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  theses.  Mon.,  Wcd.^ 
Fri.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Santa yana.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04. 

Cicero's  Interpretation  of  Greek  Philosophy  (Classical  Philology 
39  A/.).  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.^Wed.,  Fri., 
fU  3.30.     Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 
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Lucian  and  his  Times  ((ireek  14  A|'.).  Half-course  (second  half- 
year).     Tm.,  Th,,  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 

Proseminary.  —  Introduction  to  the  methods  of  Criticism  and  Re- 
search, with  special  reference  to  the  textual  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  Classical  Authors  (Classical  Philology  25) . 
Lectures  and  exercises.  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  4.30.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  H.  Moore. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography  (Classical  Philology  30  A/".). 
Half-course  (second  half -year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 

[History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (History  3).  Man., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Haskins.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04. 

Church  History 

1.  General  Church  History  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  cU  11.     Professor  Emerton. 

Coarse  1  will  be  given  each  year.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  students 
who  expect  to  take  but  one  course  in  Church  History  and  also  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  several  periods.  A  knowledge  of 
general  European  history  will  be  presumed.  In  the  instruction  especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Church  as  an  institution, 
its  relation  to  the  State  and  to  Society.  The  history  of  thought  as 
embodied  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  and  in  the  creeds  resulting  from 
them  will  be  dwelt  upon  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
growth  of  institutions.  No  text-book  will  be  prescribed,  but  the  student 
will  be  expected  to  follow  the  lectures  in  some  such  manual  as  Kurtz's, 
Mdller^s  or  Fisher's  Church  History,  and  to  do  extended  reading  in  the 
more  detailed  books  reserved  in  the  libraries  at  the  Divinity  School 
and  at  Gore  Hall.  Written  work  in  the  form  of  theses  or  shorter  reports 
may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

2a^hf.  The  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Half-course  (first 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  at  9-     Professor  P]merton. 

Course  2  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the  formative  period  of  the 
Church  on  the  side  of  its  organization,  its  system  of  government  and 
administration.  The  several  theories  of  early  church  history,  the  demo- 
cratic, the  episcopal,  the  papal,  will  be  studied,  and  lYve  ^tv«\  wsL\R.ws!i"t  va. 
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the  East  and  in  the  West  will  be  treated  as  the  result  of  a  conflict  among 
these  theories,  determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  social  order  in 
each  case. 

2b  ^hf.  The  Roman  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Half-course  (second  half-year),  Tu,y  Th., 
at  9.     Professor  Emekton. 

In  this  course  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  dcTclopment  of  the 
papal  system  in  connection  with  the  institutions  peculiar  to  mediaeval 
society,  the  feudal  system,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  principle  of 
asceticism,  the  working  of  the  customary  law  of  the  Germanic  peoples, 
the  reaction  upon  it  of  the  Roman  Law  and  the  consequent  fixing  of  the 
Canon  Law.  The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures  and  extended  reading, 
with  occasional  written  work. 

[3.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350  to  1563) . 
Twice  a  week.     Professor  Euerton.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is:  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  2  and  3  is  by  lectures  and  extensive  reading, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examinations.  Written  theses  may 
also  be  required. 

4  ^hf.  The  Church  since  the  Reformation.  Half-course  (second  half- 
year).     Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  12.     Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

This  course  will  deal  mainly  with  the  history  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
but  space  will  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  Counter- Reformation  and 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  Catholic  Church.  For  the  present  year  it 
is  designed  to  study  chiefly  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  and 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  this  country.  Later  it  is  planned  to 
treat  the  rise  of  the  most  important  of  the  Protestant  denominations  and 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  America.  In  the  treatment  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  history  of  Missions  will  have  prominent  place. 
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[6.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  tiaie 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Tu,,  Th.,  fU  9-  Professor 
Emkrton.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04. 

In  Course  5  the  history  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements  of 
belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a 
nucleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  *' orthodox," 
the  instruction  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  those  divergent  forms 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  **  heresy."  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  fixed  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  development  of  doctrine,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  movement  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  advisable  to  take  this  course  at  as  late  a  stage  of 
theological  study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  divisions  of  time,  compara- 
tively much  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period 
than  to  the  later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some 
phase  of  doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  will  usually  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 

6  A/.    Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law.     Half-course.     Once  a 
fortnight.     Professor  Emerton. 

The  work  of  the  year  begins  with  a  study  of  the  history  and  composition 
of  the  Canon  Law  and  some  practice  in  referring  to  the  text  of  the  Corpus 
juris  canonid.  Topics  are  then  assigned,  which  the  students  pursue  by 
themselves,  reporting  their  progress  at  the  meetings  of  the  class. 

20.    Advanced  study  and   research.     Once   a   week,  two  successive 
hours.     Professor  Emerton. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is :  (1)  to  give  to  students  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  original  authorities  for  a  given 
period  of  history  or  for  some  specific  historical  development ;  (^2)  to  teach 
by  actual  practice  the  methods  of  historical  research.  The  Mork  consists  : 
(1)  in  reading  typical  texts  of  historians  and  of  documents,  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  short  studies  on  special  topics  of  inquiry  and  the  presenta- 
ion  of  the  results  to  the  class  for  criticism.  The  field  of  study  selected 
varies  from  year  to  year,  but  is  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the 
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value  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  his- 
torical research.  The  following  subjects,  which  have  actually  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  atu^y  in  different  years,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
selections :  the  Investiture  Conflict  of  the  Eleventh  Century ;  Church  and 
State  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa;  the  Rise  of  the  Communal 
System  in  France ;  Topics  in  Early  Reformation  History ;  the  Letters  and 
Early  Writings  of  Erasmus ;  the  Literature  of  the  Great  Schism. 

While  the  main  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  investigation  and  the  weighing  of  evidence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  incidental  knowledge  of  history  thus  acquired  is  far 
from  being  an  unimportant  means  of  historical  education. 

Students  desiring  to  follow  any  special  lines  of  historical  inquiry  in  the 
method  here  indicated  may  enroll  in  this  course  and  pursue  their  own 
work  under  the  general  advice  of  the  instructor. 

In  Courses  6  and  20  a  ready  knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  and  French 
is  essential. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  Church  History  attention  is  called  to 
the  great  number  of  historical  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  not  only  in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  languages,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

History  of  Religions 

1  ^hf.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religions.     Half-course  {first 
half-year).     Twice  a  week.     Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

After  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  course  takes  up 
the  phenomena  of  the  lower  religions,  showing  their  connection  with 
primitive  notions  of  nature  and  with  the  social  organization;  discusses 
theories  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  religion ;  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  religion,  and  its  main  stages;  classification  of  religions  and 
comparison  of  the  principal  types.  Attention  is  then  directed  to  the 
nature  of  the  religious  sentiment;  the  origin  of  religious  conceptions,  and 
the  changes  which  they  undergo ;  their  correspondence  to  conceptions  of 
the  universe ;  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

This  course,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way 
for  more  advanced  study  of  the  history  of  religions  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

2.    History  of  Reli«nons  in  Outline.     Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30, 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  their  character  and 
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history ;  their  relation  to  race,  environments  and  culture ;  their  influence 
on  one  another;  and  their  place  in  the  whole  deyelopment  of  religion. 
The  first  half-year  will  he  given  to  the  religions  of  China  and  Japan; 
Egypt;  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  the  western  Semites,  including  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  study  of  the  second  half-year  will  he  in  the 
religions  of  India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Celts ;  Chris- 
tianity. These  groups  may  be  taken  separately  as  half-courses.  There 
will  ordinarily  be  two  lectures  a  week,  with  a  third  hour  for  conferences. 
History  of  Religions  1*  hf.  may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  an  intro- 
duction to  this  course,  but  is  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  it. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  allied  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Diyinity,  Old  Testament  6,  on  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion, 
and  New  Testament  2,  on  New  Testament  Theology,  and  to  the 
following  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  — 

[Primitive  Religions  (Anthropology  ^^hf.).  —  Theories  of  origin, 
animism,  totemism,  fetishisni,  ceremonial,  symbolism,  com- 
parative mythology,  and  folklore.     Lectures,  reading,  and 
reports.     Mon.y  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Dixon.] 
Omitted  in  1903-04. 

[Religions  of  India  (Indie  Philology  8  hf.).  Sat.,  at  12.  Professor 
Lanuan.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04 ;  to  be  given  in  1904^5. 

The  Eleusinian  and  other  Greek  Mysteries  (Classical  Philology 
75  ^A/.).     Mon.y  Wed.,  at  11.     Professor  Morgan. 

Germanic  and  Celtic  Religions  (History  of  Religions  3  ^hf.).  Three 
times  a  week.  Professor  Kittredge  and  Asst.  Professor 
F.  N.  Robinson. 

[Germanic  Mythology  (German  l^^A/*.).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  cU  11. 
Professor  Kittredge.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04. 

Babylonian- Assyrian  History  (Semitic  6hf.). — Contact  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  with  the  peoples  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coasts  and  islands.  Diffusion  of  the  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  culture  through  the  medium  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Lyon. 
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Theology 

1.  Theism.     Tfvice  a  week.     Professor  Fenn. 

The  work  of  the  course  consistB  of  lectoreB  (once  a  week)  with  col- 
lateral reading  and  reports,  and  conferences  (once  a  week)  devoted  to 
a  wider  survey  and  more  thorough  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
If  the  conferences  are  omitted,  the  course  will  count  as  a  half-course. 

2.  Outlines  of  Systematic  Theology.     Three  times  a  week.     Pro- 

fessor Fenn. 

This  course  considers  (1)  The  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation,  (2) 
The  Theological  Interpretation  of  Problems  of  Religious  Experience.  It 
consists  of  lectures  (twice  a  week)  with  collateral  reading  and  reports, 
and  conferences  (once  a  week)  for-  more  detailed  study  of  books  pertain- 
ing to  various  topics  of  the  course.  If  both  lectures  and  conferences  are 
taken,  the  work  will  count  as  a  course  and  a  half. 

Z^hf.    New  England  Theology.      Half-course  {second  half-year), 
Tu.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Fenn. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  tradition  of  New  England 
Congregationalism,  in  respect  to  both  faith  and  order,  with  especial 
reference  to  progressive  tendencies. 

4  ^hf.  Typical  Systems  of  Christian  Theologj-.  Half-course  {fir.^t 
half-year).     Tu.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Fenn. 

In  this  course  the  works  of  at  least  two  representative  theologians  will 
be  carefully  studied  each  year.  For  1908-04  the  subject  will  be  Athanasius 
and  Calvin. 

[6  hf.  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mysticism.  Half- 
course.     Once  a  week.    Professor  Fenn.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04. 

This  course  offers  a  detailed  study  at  once  critical  and  sympathetic  of  a 
single  phase  of  religious  thought  and  experience. 

6.  The  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  theological 
thought.    Mon.,  Wed.y  Fri.,  at  12.    Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

With  Kant  biggins  the  modern  philosophical  movement.  Any  present 
statement  in  Theology  must  take  account  of  the  scientific  movement  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  its  effect  upon  the  ideas  of  God  and  the 
world.     It  must  also  reckon  with  the  results  of  historical  and  literary 
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ciiticiBin  in  the  last  half-century  and  of  the  comparatiTe  study  of  religions. 
It  will  be  affected  by  the  change  from  the  emphasis  upon  the  individual, 
which  was  characteristic  of  earlier  Protestantism,  to  the  endeavor  after 
social  expression  and  the  pursuit  of  social  ends,  which  marks  all  the  life 
and  thought  of  our  time.  This  course  will  endeavor  to  register,  even  if 
only  in  a  fragmentary  way,  such  changes  as  have  already  taken  place  in 
theological  thought  and  to  mark  their  signi^cance  in  the  movement 
toward  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4).  The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Mon.,  Wed,,  Fri.,  cU  3.S0.     Professor  Palmer. 

Metaphysics  (Philosophy  9) .  —  The  fundamental  problems  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy.  Realism  and  Idealism;  Freedom,  Tel- 
eology, and  Theism.  Royce's  The  World  and  the  Individual. 
Theses.     Tu.,   Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Asst.    Professor  Santa- 

YANA. 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial  reference  to  Man^s  place  in 
Nature  (Philosophy  3) .  —  The  Fundamental  Conceptions  of 
Science;  the  relation  of  Mind  and  Body ;  Evolution.  Strong's 
Why  the  Mind  ha.s  a  Body ;  Ward's  Naturalism  and  Agnos- 
ticism. Lectures  and  theses.  2u.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.  Dr. 
Miller. 

Metaphysical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20c).  Subject  for  the  year:  A 
pluralistic  description  of  the  World.  Fri.,  9-11.  Professor 
James. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20rf).  Subject  for  the  year:  System- 
atization  of  Ethics.     Professor  Palmer. 

Ethics 

1.  Introductory  Course.  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 
—  The  modem  social  questions :  Charity,  the  Family, 
Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  in 
the  light  of  ethical  theory.  Lectures,  special  researches,  and 
required  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  1(K  Professor  Pea- 
body. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  I'thical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.     It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  economic  courses  dealing 
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with  the  same  subjects  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
social  situation  and  on  the  philosophy  of  society  inToWed.  Its  introduction 
discusses  yarions  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Ideal 
[required  reading  from  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy^ 
and  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics'].  The  course  then  considers  the 
ethics  of  the  family  [required  reading  from  Spencer's  Principles  of  Socir 
ology]  ;  the  ethics  of  poor-relief  [required  reading  from  Charles  Booth's 
Life  and  Labor  of  the  People]  ;  the  ethics  of  the  labor  question  [required 
reading :  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present ;  Ruskin's  Unto  this  Last ;  Schaffle's 
Quintessence  of  Socialism]  ;  and  the  ethics  of  the  drink  question  [required 
reading  from  Fanshawe's  Liquor  Legislation  in  the  United  States] .  In 
addition  to  lectures  and  required  reading  two  special  and  detailed  reports 
are  made  by  each  student,  based  as  far  as  possible  on  personal  research 
and  observation  of  scientific  methods  in  poor-relief  and  industrial  reform. 
These  researches  are  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  instructor ;  and  an 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  suggestion  and  direction  of  such 
personal  inyestigations,  and  the  provision  to  each  student  of  special  litera- 
ture  or  opportunities  for  observation. 

A  special  library  of  700  carefully  selected  volumes  is  provided  for  the 
use  of  students  in  this  course. 

20.  Ethical  Seminary.  Subject  for  the  year:  The  Ethics  of  the  New 
Testament.     Tu,,  7^30-9-30  p.m.     Professor  Peabody. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  with  a  special  interest  In 
the  relation  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church  to  the  ethical  problema 
of  modern  life.  It  is  an  eikmination  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testar 
ment  concerning  personal  and  social  duty.  Each  student  presents  two 
papers  on  aspects  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  leads 
for  two  evenings  the  discussion  of  the  Seminary.  Students  in  this  course 
should  have  taken  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4).  The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Mo7i.,  Wed.,  Fri,,  at  3.30.     Professor  Palmer. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20c?).  Subject  for  the  year:  System- 
atization  of  Ethics.     Professor  Palmer. 

Principles  of  Sociology  (Economics  3).  Theories  of  Social  Pro- 
gress. Mon.n  Wed.,  and  (cU  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Carver. 
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[Methods  of  Social  Reform  (Economics  14).  —  Socialism,  Commmi- 
ism,  the  Single  Tax,  etc.  TV.,  TA.,  cU  1.30.  Professor 
Carver.] 

Omitted  in  1903-04. 

Problems  of  Labor  (Economics  da^hf.).  Tu.,  Th.,  S(U.,  at  1.30, 
Professor  Ripley. 

Economics  of  Corporations  (Economics  9b%f.).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at 
10.     Professor  Ripley. 

HOMfLETICS   AND   PASTORAL   CaRE 

1  hf.  The  Structure  and  Analysis  of  Sermons.  Half -course.  First 
half-year,  Tu.,  Th.,  at  9 ;  secotid  half-year,  Th.,  at  9.  Asst. 
Professor  Hale. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  Homiletics,  the  study  covers  the  three 
years  required  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.,  and  a  student  passes  under  the 
hands  of  several  instructors.  Course  1  deals  in  the  first  half-year  with  the 
forms  and  method  of  sermon-writing,  the  critical  study  of  masterpieces, 
and  the  construction  of  plans  of  original  work ;  in  the  second  half-year 
each  student  writes  four  sermons  which  are  criticised  in  the  class  or 
privately  by  the  instructor. 

2.  Each  student  prepares  eight  sermons  during  the  year,  of  which 
some  are  preached  before  the  class  and  criticised  by  students 
and  instructor  [in  Appleton  Chapel,  twice  a  week'],  and  the 
rest  are  criticised  by  the  instructor  privately.  Students  in 
this  course  should  already  have  taken  Homiletics  1  or  its 
equivalent.  The  course  may  V>e  taken  twice.  Professors 
Peabody,  E.  C.  Moore,  andFKXN,  and  Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

3  ^hf  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  Direction  of  (^hurch  Activities. 

Half-course  (second  half-year).     Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.      Asst. 
Professor  Hale. 

This  course  considers  the  life  of  the  minister  in  his  pastoral  relations, 
together  with  the  conduct  of  Sunday-schools,  guilds  and  clubs,  and  the 
administration  of  charities ;  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  is  included. 
Collateral  reading,  written  reports,  and  critiques  are  required. 

4  '^hf.   The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  History  of  Christian  Preach- 

ing.     Half-course    (Jirst   half-year).      Wed.,   Fri.,   at  10, 
Professor  Peabody. 

This  course  examines  the  conduct  of  worship,  the  forms  of  preaching, 
and  the  characteristics  of  certain  selected  preachers,  from  Chrysostom  to 
Brooks.    Each  student  presents  to  the  class  a  special  study  of  one  preacher. 
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6  ^hf.  The  Homiletical  Use  of  the  Bible.  Half-course  (Jirst  half- 
year).     Tu.,  Th.f  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

In  this  courBe  the  class  will  study  how  to  use  the  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  most  truthfully  and  effectively  in  preaching.  Ser- 
mons hy  different  preachers  of  distinction  in  which  the  same  text  or 
passage  has  been  used  will  be  compared,  and  original  outlines  or  briefs 
for  sermons  will  be  discussed. 

Elocution 

1.  Voice  Training,  and  the  Elements  of  Form  in  Speaking.  In 
classes  of  three  or  four.  Preparatory  to  Course  2.  Once  a 
week.     (Not  counted  for  a  degree.)     Mr.  Hills. 

2  hf.  Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture  Reading,  Oral  Discussion.  Half- 
course.     Twice  a  week.     Mr.  Winter. 

Course  1  must  precede  Course  2 ;  or,  in  the  case  of  studepts  properly 
qualified,  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  Course  2.  Permission  to  take 
Course  2  without  Course  1  will  require  the  special  consent  of  the  instructor. 

General  Exercises 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  officers  and  students  at  7  P.M.  each 
week  day  except  Friday. 

Worship  and  Preaching,  on  Fridays  after  November  1,  conducted 
by  students,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School.  Open  to  the 
public.     7.30  P.M. 

INSTRUCTION   IN   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS   OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  are  entitled  to  attend  any  exercises 
in  the  College,  or  other  Departments  of  the  University,  for  which 
they  show  themselves  fitted,  except  exercises  in  laboratories.  For 
students  paying  the  full  fee  there  is  no  extra  charge. 

The  Heinenway  Gymnasium  is  open  to  members  of  this  School, 
without  extra  charge. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  was  held 
from  July  1  to  July  18,  1902,  and  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Current  Problems  in  Theology.  The  School  was  in  charge  of  the 
following  committee  of  the  Faculty :  Professors  Pea  body  and  Fenn, 
Assistant  Professors  Hale  and  Ropes,  and  Mr.  Morison.  The 
School  was  open  to  men  and  women.     The  fee  was  $15. 

The  lecturers  were,  from  Har\'ard  University:  Professors 
Palmer,  James,  Peabody,  G.  F.  Moore,  and  Fenn;  and,  from 
elsewhere,  the  following  persons  :  — 

George  A.  Cok,  Ph.D.,  John  Evans  Professor  of  Moral  and  IntelUctaal 
Philosophy,  Northwestern  University, 

Orello  Cone,  D.I).,  Richardson  Professor  of  Biblical  Philosophy ^  Si. 
Lawrence  University. 

Charles  F.  Dole,  Pastor  of  the  First  CongregaiioncU  Society ,  Jamaica 
Plain . 

George  B.  Foster,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology^  University 
of  Chicago. 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D.,  Stone  Professor  of  Theology  and  Philos- 
ophy j  Oberlin  College. 

Henry  S.  Nash,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  Literature  and  Interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge. 

William  Jewett  Tucker,  D.D.,LL.D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 

The  attendance  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theoloo^v  for  the  four 
years  of  its  existence  has  been  as  follows :  — 

Tears.  Subjects  for  the  Year.  Men.  Women.  Total. 

1899  .  .  Old  Testament,  Church  History,  Theology  .   .  96  9        106 

1900  .  .  New  Test.,  History  of  Religions,  Homiletics    .52  2  54 

1901  .  .  The  Relation  of  Minieters^to  Social  Questions  .84  5  89 

1902  .  .  Current  Problems  in  Theology 74  4  78 
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The  attendance  of  ordained  ministers  has  been  as  follows  :  — 
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The  geographical  representation  of  students  of  the  Summer  School 
in  1902  was  as  follows :  — 


Connecticut 2 

District  of  Columbia     ....  1 

Indiana 1 

Maine 4 

Massachusetts 43 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  Jersey      1 

New  York 8 


Nova  Scotia 1 

Ohio 8 

Ontario 1 

Pennsylvania 4 

Rhode  Island 2 

Texas 1 

Vermont 4 


The  Summer  School  of  1903  will  be  held  July  7-23;  and  the 
entire  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject:  ** Principles  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Work  of  the  Church."'  A  special  pamphlet  describing 
the  programme  of  this  session  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Divinity  Faculty. 

THE    LIBRARY 

The  School  has  a  theological  library  consisting  of  about  32,600 
volumes  and  8,300  pamphlets.  It  is  classified  in  about  seventy 
departments,  with  many  sub-divisions.  The  classification  is  carried 
very  much  farther  in  a  carefully  prgpared  subject  card  catalogue,  in 
which  a  book  appears  under  every  general  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
In  this  way  it  is  intended  to  have  an  index  to  everything  of  impor- 
tance in  any  volume  in  the  Library.  This  catalogue  is  not  yet 
complete,  covering  now  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Library. 
There  is  also  a  card  catalogue  of  authors. 
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The  main  part  of  the  Library  is  stored  in  a  fire-proof  stack-room, 
and  books  can  be  borrowed  from  it  during  the  day.  About  2200 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  students  have  access 
to  them  during  the  day  and  evening.  About  400  volumes  of  these 
are  reference  books ;  the  others  are  volumes  selected  by  the  professors 
as  those  most  referred  to  by  them,  or  those  which  for  other  reasons 
they  desire  to  have  readily  accessible  to  the  students  for  consultation. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  right  to  use  the 
College  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  which  contains  about  400,200  volumes 
and  is  rich  in  theological  literature.  The  author  catalogue  of  the 
Divinity  School  Library  includes  all  recent  theological  worics 
acquired  by  the  College  Library. 

DEGREES 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Students  properly  qualified,  who  have  been  registered  in  the 
School  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  passed  satisfactorily 
examinations  on  the  work  of  fourteen  approved  courses,  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Not  more  than  six  courses 
may  be  offered  for  the  degree  in  any  one  year.  A  student  must 
have  completed  tlie  work  of  at  least  three  and  a  half  courses  in  order 
to  be  promoted  to  the  Middle  class,  and  of  at  least  eight  courses  to 
be  promoted  to  the  Senior  class. 

In  the  selection  of  his  studies  the  student  may  choose  two  courses 
included  in  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  not  included  in  that  of  the  Divinity  School.  Such  courses  must 
in  each  case  be  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

Students  who  are  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College,  and  have 
counted  Divinity  School  courses  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
may,  upon  the  special  approval  of  the  Faculty,  be  allowed  to  count 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  an  equal  number  of  College 
courses  not  previously  counted  for  tiie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Students  who  are  qualified  under  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive  the  degree  of  Master  op 
Arts,  after  pursuing  for  one  year  at  the  School  a  course  of  theo- 
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lo^cal  study  accepted  by  the  Administratiye  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  as  suitable  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  passing  with  high  credit  an  examination  on  the  same.  Work 
counted  for  this  degree  cannot  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity. 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  qualified  under  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  pursuing  studies  belong- 
ing to  some  one  of  the  following  fields :  Semitic  studies,  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Greek,  Church  History,  Theology,  Sociology. 

The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  are  conducted  by  the 
appropriate  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  according 
to  the  special  regulations  of  each  Division.  The  Divisions  having 
the  above-meutioned  subjects  in  charge  are  the  following :  Semitic 
Languages  and  History,  Ancient  Languages,  History  and  Political 
Science,  Philosophy. 

Recommendations  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  must  proceed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  must  be  conformed  to  the  requirements  maintained  by  that 
Faculty.  For  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  least  two  years  of  specially 
approved  and  directed  advanced  study,  one  of  which  must  be  spent 
at  Harvard  University,  are  required  of  students  alread}^  qualified 
for  candidacy  for  this  degree. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  communicate  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  ofUie  GraducUe  School. 

Certificates 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects,  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
members  of  the  School,  and  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  examined. 

PRIZES 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  may  compete  for  the  Dante,  Toppan, 
and  Sumner  Prizes  of  the  University. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   OTHER  PECUNIARY   AID 

With  the  single  exception  named  in  connection  with  the  Williams 
Fund,  that  the  beneficiary  of  that  fund  must  be  a  Protestant,  the 
pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  the  School  is  given  without  regard  to 
denominational  differences. 

No  person  may  receive  aid  unless  he  can  show  a  record  of  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent. ,  or  its  equivalent,  on  his  previous  exam- 
inations, and  by  his  character,  and  in  other  respects,  gives  promise 
of  usefulness,  and  unless  he  can  give  evidence  that  he  needs  such 
help. 

A  student  receiving  beneficiary  aid  is  required  to  do  a  full  year's 
work  continued  through  the  final  examinations.  If  at  any  time  he 
fails  to  do  full  work,  or  if  the  character  of  his  work  falls  below  the 
required  standard,  the  aid  which  he  would  otherwise  receive  may  be 
withdrawn  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  If  he  leaves  the  School 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  will,  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty, 
be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money  for  that  year  which  he  has  already 
received. 

Applications  for  the  Williams  Fellowships,  for  scholarships,  or 
for  other  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  and  applicants  for  the  Williams  Fellowships  must 
also  submit  specimens  of  their  work.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  order  to  be  considered  at  the 
first  assignment  should  be  received  by  him  not  later  than  March  31. 

The  income  of  the  funds  named  below  is  assigned  for  beneficiary 
purposes  upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty. 

1.  The  following  funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College :  — 

The  Chapman  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Chap- 
man, with  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  Cary  Scholarships,  founded  by  Thomas  Cary,  Esq.,  two 
with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each. 

The  Scholarships  on  the  Jackson  Foundation,  founded  by 
Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  four  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  each. 
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The  Clapp  Scholarship,  founded  by  Joshua  Clapp,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  on  the  donation  of  Miss 
Nancy  Kendall,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

The  Jonas  H.  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jonas  H. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Bequest  of  Abner  W.  Buttrick,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  the 
income  of  which  is  awarded  by  the  President  and  Fellows  *»  to  such 
deserving  young  men  as  they  shall  select,  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
and  educating  themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. ^^  The 
annual  income  of  this  bequest  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars. 

The  income  of  the  Wilijam  Pomroy  Fund,  amounting  to  about 
forty-five  dollars. 

2.  The  Charity  of  Edward  Hopkins.  From  a  portion  of  the 
income  of  this  fund,  held  by  a  board  of  Trustees,  scholarships  are 
awarded  to  six  students,  needing  aid,  who  must  have  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  who  have  given  evidence  of  diligent  and  successful 
study,  and  who  receive  no  money  or  remuneration  for  services  from 
the  University. 

3.  The  Williams  Fund  held  by  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Theological  Education.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  the 
income  is  to  be  given  to  *'8uch  indigent  students  of  Theology, 
resident  in  Cambridge,  as  shall  be  preparing  themselves  for  the 
ministry,  and  shall  be  deemed  most  meritorious  and  worthy  of 
assistance  "  ;  and  *  *  no  student  shall  be  debarred  of  this  charity  by 
reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at  a  college,  or  being  educated 
at  any  other  college,  or  entertaining  anj'  peculiar  modes  of  faith, 
it  being  always  understood  that  he  must  be  a  Protestant.**'  The 
income  of  the  Williams  Fund  amounts  to  about  four  thousand 
dollars. 

From  the  income  of  the  above  funds  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  awarded  as  follows :  — 

1.  Williams  Fellowships.  At  present  two  resident  Williams 
Fellowships  of  four  hundred  dollars  each  are  offered  to  graduates 
of  this  or  any  other  Theological  School  who  purpose  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry.  These  Fellowships  are  intended  to  encourage 
advanced  theological  work  of  a  high  order. 
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2.  Six  Hopkins  Scholarships.  The  value  of  these  scholarships 
depends  on  the  income  of  the  fund  in  each  year,  but  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

3.  Scholarships  made  by  combining  the  income  of  the  several 
funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Williams  Fund 
in  awards  dependent  upon  grades  attained.  The  amounts  given  are 
usually  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred 
dollars.  In  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  annually  so  granted 
on  an  average  seven  scholarships  of  two  hundred  dollars  or  less, 
and  four  scholarships  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  more. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  andfifly  dollars,  but  for 
Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  not  doing  full  work  the 
fee  will  vary  according  to  the  number  of  courses  taken ;  the  charge 
for  each  full  course  being  $45,  and  for  each  half-course  $25,  the 
minimum  charge  to  any  student  being  $30,  and  the  maximum  $150. 
A  student  who  joins  the  Divinity  School  after  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  will  be  charged  for  instruction  from  the  beginning  of 
the  third  in  which  he  joins.  One  who  leaves  during  the  year  will 
be  charged  for  instruction  only  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  he 
leaves,  if  before  that  time  he  gives  written  notice  of  his  withdrawal 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty ;  otherwise  he  will  be  charged  for 
instruction  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written  notice  is 
given.  But  a  Resident  Graduate  or  Special  Student  doing  less  than 
full  work  must  pay  the  entire  fee  for  such  courses  as  he  takes,  with- 
out deduction  for  absence  or  withdrawal.  The  first  third  begins  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  and  ends  December  31 .  The 
second  third  begins  January  1  and  ends  March  31 .  The  last  third 
begins  April  1  and  ends  at  Commencement,  An  examination  fee  of 
thirty  dollars  is  charged  Divinity  students  taking  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.*  A  graduation  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is  charged  all  students 
taking  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  of  Ph.D. 

Every  student  must  file  a  bond  with  the  Bursar  in  the  sum  of  ttvo 
hundred  dollars,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  surety  company  duly  qualified  to 
do  business  in  Massachusetts,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  dues 
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to  the  University ;  or  he  may  deposit  with  the  Bursar  two  hundred 
dollars  in  money  or  in  United  States  bonds,  for  the  same  purpose; 
or  he  may  deposit ^^y  dollars  as  security,  and  pay  his  tuition  fees 
in  advance  as  follows :  —  one  thirtl  on  or  before  October  1 ,  one  third 
on  or  before  Janwiry  i,  and  one  third  on  or  before  April  1,  But 
any  student  who  lives  in  a  College  room,  or  boards  at  Memorial 
Hall  or  at  Randall  Hall,  must  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars ;  or  deposit  four  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  United 
States  bonds ;  or  deposit  fifty  dollars  as  security,  pay  his  tuition 
fees  in  advance  as  above,  pay  in  advance  the  full  yearns  rent  of 
any  room  that  may  be  assigned  him,  and  make  a  deposit  with  the 
Bursar  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  board  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  a  week.  Money  deposited  as  security  is  returnable  after 
the  issue  of  the  second  term  bill,  one  week  before  Commencement. 
Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits. 

No  officer  or  student  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  a 
bondsman. 

Term  bills  are  issued  on  February  1  and  one  week  before  Com- 
mencement, and  must  be  paid  on  or  before  February  21  and  October 
10 y  respectively,  but  the  second  bills  of  candidates  for  degrees  must 
be  paid  at  least  o/^  day  before  GommencemefU.  The  first  bill,  issued 
February  1,  will  contain  two  thirds,  and  the  second  bill  will  contain 
one  third,  of  the  annual  charges.  When  a  student  severs  his  con- 
nection with  the  School,  his  whole  bill  becomes  payable  at  once. 

The  average  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  year  are :  — 

For  rent  and  care  of  room  .    .    $60.00 

For  tuition 150.00 

For  board,  38  weeks    .    .    .   .    114.00 

For  fnel  and  Ught 15.00 

$339700 

Students  can  board  at  cost  by  joining  the  Association  which  uses 
the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  cost  of  board  here  is 
expected  not  to  exceed  $4.15  a  week.  The  membership  is  limited, 
and  application  should  be  made  before  September  15,  to  the  Auditor 
of  the  Dining  Association,  Memorial  Hall. 

At  Randall  Hall  board  is  furnished  a  la  carte,  at  a  cost  which 
averages  about  .f  3.00  a  week.  Application  should  be  made  early 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association. 
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Divinity  IIall»  the  dormitory  of  the  Divinity  School,  contains  42 
roonLS.  Tiiese  rooms  are  primarily  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  other  students  until  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  academic  year  begins.  On  that  day  a  list 
of  the  rooms  not  previously  engaged  will  be  posted  at  the  Bursar^s 
office,  and  applications  may  be  made  to  him.  The  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School,  however,  reserves  the  right  of  discriminating 
between  applications  as  the  interests  of  the  School  may  in  his 
judgment  dictate. 

Some  of  the  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall  are  furnished,  the  furniture 
consisting  of:  iron  bedstead,  with  spring,  mattress,  and  pillow; 
washstand;  chiffonnier;  study  table;  chairs;  book  shelves;  rug. 
The  price  includes  the  use  of  the  furniture. 

The  rooms  range  in  price  as  follows :  — 

Unfurnished  Rooms 

$40.  No.  10.  $65.  No.  18. 

$45.       *»      5.  $70.  «*    35,  36. 

$50.       -      2,  3,  14.  $75.  "    41. 

$55.       •*      1,  13.  $80.  ••    15,  17,  19,  23,  25,  29, 

$60.       '*    20.  31,  33,  37,  39. 

Furnished  Rooms 

$50.  No.    6.                           $75.  No.  26,  32,  40,  42. 

$55.  »«     4,  9,  12.                $80.  **    21,  22. 

$60.  •«    11.                           $85.  **    16,  27,  30. 

$70.  **      7,  8,  24,  34,  38. 

X.B.  —  In  Mkch  case  the  price  is  for  the  whole  room  from  the  beffinning  of  the  academic 
jear  until  the  next  Commencement,  and  includes  the  dallj  care  of  the  room. 

f 

Applicalions  for  roams  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after 
April  1  in  order  that  a  choice  may  be  secured. 

The  Bursar  may  cancel  the  assignment  of  a  room  to  any  student 
who  does  not  take  possession  of  it  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October, 

The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  The  vacation  begins  at  Commence- 
ment and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.    The  Christmas 
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recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  ends  on  the  2d  of  January. 
The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the  Sunday  next  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  or  on  the  19th  of  April  when  that  day  foils  on  Sunday,  and 
ends  on  the  following  Saturday,  both  days  inclusive.  The  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  holidays. 

All  students  should  register  in  Room  1,  Divinity  Library,  on 
October  1,  1903,  between  10  and  1. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  is  at  the  Library  daily  from  9  to  1. 


Further  information  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  on  application 
to  Robert  S.  Morison,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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iMiied  twice  a  month  from  September  to  April  inclnsive,  and 
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The  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer 

The  Annual  University  Catalogue 

The  Annual  Catalogues  of  the  College  and  the  several  Pro- 
fessional Schools  of  the  University;  the  Announcemeots 
of  the  several  Departments;  etc.,  etc. 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


FACULTY 


Charles  Wiluam  Euot,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  A.M.,  D.l).,  Dean,  and  Plummer 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals, 

Crawford  Howell  Toy,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Hancock  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Langtiages, 

Ephraim  Emerton,  Ph.D.,  Wijtn  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

George  Foot  Moore,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology, 

David  Gordon  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Hollis  Professor  of  DifHnily, 
and  Curator  of  the  Semitic  Museum, 

Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of 
Theology, 

Edward  Hale,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

William  Wallace  Fenn,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Bussey  Professor  of 
Theology. 

James  Hardy  Ropes,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  and  Dexter  Lecttirer 
on  Biblical  Literature. 


Henry  Harrison  Haynes,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Instructor  in  Semitic 
Languages, 

Irvah  Lester  Winter,  A.B.,   Asst.  Professor  of  Elocution. 

Bertel  Glidden  Willard,  A.B.,  Instructor  i7i  Elocution. 


Robert  Swain  Morison,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Librarian,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty. 


THE   DIVINITY    SCHOOL 


The  Harvard  Divinity  School  has  several  characteristics  to 
which  attention  may  properly  be  called. 

1.  The  Divinity  School  is  a  department  of  Harvard  University. 
All  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  except  those 
in  the  laboratories,  are  open  without  extra  charge  to  students  of  the 
Divinity  School  paying  the  full  fee.  Over  three  hundred  such 
courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  1903-04  (consult  the  **  An- 
nouncement of  Courses  of  Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences"). 

Students  of  theology  have  free  access  also  to  the  libraries,  chapel 
services,  museums,  occasional  lectures,  gymnasium,  play-grounds, 
and  other  resources  of  the  University.  The  same  fee  for  instruction 
is  required  in  the  Divinity  School  as  in  Harvard  College,  the  Grad- 
uate School,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School ;  and  the  same  standard 
of  scholarship  aid  is  applied. 

2.  The  Divinity  School  accepts  the  elective  system  of  studies 
as  applicable  to  students  for  the  ministry.  It  assumes  that  no 
single  course  of  study  can  properly  be  demanded  of  all  such  stu- 
dents, and  that  the  expansion  of  the  minister's  vocation  involves 
diversity  in  the  minister's  education.  The  only  limitation  of  liberty 
in  the  election  of  studies  is  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (see  paragraph  on  **  Courses  of  Instruction," 
p.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  liberty  of  election  is  increased  by  the 
further  provision  that  two  courses  from  the  list  of  studies  offered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  by  approval  of  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

3.  The  Divinity  School  is  an  undenominational  school  of 
theology.     The  constitution  of  the  Divinity  School  prescribes  that : 


**  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  un- 
biassed investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the 
peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required 
either  of  the  instructors  or  students. ^^  In  conformity  with  this 
regulation  denominational  distinctions  are  disregarded  in  the  Faculty 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  School. 

Of  students  who  have  left  the  School  within  the  last  ten  years, 
there  are  ordained  ministers  belonging  to  the  following  denomi- 
nations :  — 


1804 

6 
6 

1806 

11 

7 

1806 

7 
8 

1807 

6 
4 

1808 

11 
4 

1800 

7 
1 

1000 

8 
2 

1001 

4 
3 

1002 

9 
2 

IOCS 

Unitarian  Congregat'nal 
Trinitarian          '' 

7 

1 

Methodist  Episcopal 
Presbyterian 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Baptist 
Christian 

3 

1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

1 

3 
2 

3 

1 

•  • 

2 
4 

1 

•  • 

3 
1 

•  • 

•  • 

3 
2 

«      • 

2 
2 

1 
1 

•       • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

2 

•       • 

1 
2 

2 

1 

Lutheran 

•      • 

•       • 

ft      • 

•      • 

•      • 

1 

Methodist  Protestant 

•       • 

•       • 

•       • 

■       • 

m         • 

Disciples 
Datch  Reformed 

4 

•       • 

•       • 

1 

1 

•      • 

1 

■       • 

• 

•         • 

1 

New  Church 

•      • 

■       • 

1 

•       • 

•         • 

Free  Baptist 
Uniyersalist 

•  • 

•  • 

•        • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

ft         • 

1 

4.  While  The  Divinity  School  provides  a  systematic  three 
years'  course  of  theological  study  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  it  also  offers  special  advantages  to  graduates  of  Theo- 
logical Schools  and  other  qualified  students  who  may  wish  to  under- 
take special  courses  of  professional  study.  In  the  academic  year 
1903-04  there  were  among  the  students  of  the  School  graduates  of 
the  following  theological  seminaries :  College  of  the  Bible,  Ky. ; 
Boston  University;  Concordia;  Crozer;  Episcopal  School,  Cam- 
bridge; Harvard;  Kwansei-Gakuin ;  Newton:  Nisky  Moravian; 
Oberlin ;  Reformed,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Union ;  Yale. 

5.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  appears  to  indicate  that 
ministers  in  active  service  feel  the  need  of  further  equipment  for 
their  work,  and  are  inclined  to  force  themselves  to  systematic  study 
by  committing  themselves  to  a  definite  academic  task.  The  regis- 
tration of  students  in  the  Divinity  School  for  the  year  1903-04 


coQtains  the  names  of  nine  non-resident  students  of  this  class,  as 
follows :  — 

Baptist 3        Protestant  Episcopal     ....      1 

Lutheran 1        Trinitarian  Congregational  .   .      8 

Methodist  Episcopal 1        Unitarian  Congregational     .   .      1 

In  arranging  courses  of  instruction  for  the  year  1904-05  the 
Faculty  of  the  School  have  had  in  mind  the  convenience  of  such 
non-resident  students,  and  have  increased  the  number  of  courses 
offered  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  or  ia  two-hour  sessions, 
without  diminishing  the  number  of  courses  conforming  to  the 
University  system  of  three  sessions  on  alternate  days. 

6.  The  Divinity  School  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the 
University  which  has  its  own  dormitory,  and  while  its  students  are 
entirely  free  to  room  where  they  will,  it  is  felt  to  be  greatly  to  a 
student^s  advantage  to  enter  as  fully  as  may  be  into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  School,  which  can  best  be  done  through  his  living  in  Divinity 
Hall.  Daily  evening  prayers  and  a  Friday  evening  service  with 
sermon  are  conducted  by  students  and  officers  of  the  School. 
The  furnishing  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Hall  makes  it  acces- 
sible to  those  who  prefer  rooms  already  furnished,  and  a  common 
social  room  for  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  Divinity  Hall  adds  to 
the  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Testimonials.  All  candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  testi- 
monials of  character  and  scholarship. 

Resident  Graduates,  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted as  Resident  Graduates,  provided  the  courses  of  study  which 
they  have  pursued  are  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  All  Candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  representing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  or  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their  education  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  graduates  of  the  best  New  England  colleges. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
upon  examination.     But  a  candidate  who  is  also  qualified  to  enter  as 


a  Resident  Graduate  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  without 
examination. 

Special  Students,  A  person  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  enter  the  School  as  a  Special  Student, 
provided  he  holds  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science, 
which  represents  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
provided  he  satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  education  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  such  a  course. 

In  all  the  instruction  of  the  School  reference  is  freely  made  to 
Grerman  and  French  books.  Students  are  urgently  advised  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages,  especially  of  German, 
before  entering  the  School. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  cU  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or 
half -courses,  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each, 
and  its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  In  the  following  list  all  courses  are  full  courses,  unless 
the  contrary  is  stated,  with  the  exception  of  the  courses  of  research, 
which  count  towards  the  degree  to  an  extent  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  instructor,  but  usually  as  full  courses. 

Students  are  free  to  choose  any  studies  which  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue,  but  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to  neglect 
entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments :  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homiletics.  Students  must 
in  every  case  leave  with  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  lists  of  the  courses  which  they 
propose  to  take. 

There  are  also  added  to  the  list  of  courses  offered  bv  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  theology.  For  full  information  concerning  such  auxiliary 
courses,  students  should  consult  the  **  Announcement  of  Courses  of 
Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology 

Eight  lectures   (Jirst  hcUf-year).      (Not  counted   for  a  degree.) 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

Familiar  lectures  and  conferences  with  students  on  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  our  time,  its  opportunities  and  demands ;  the  general 
and  professional  preparation  of  the  minister;  the  chief  branches  of 
theological  study,  their  relations  to  other  departments  of  learning,  and 
their  practical  use ;  suggestions  on  the  choice  and  order  of  studies ;  the 
use  and  abuse  of  books;  methods  and  habits  of  study;  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  results  of  reading  and  inyestigation. 

Old  Testament 

1.  Hebrew.  —  Davidson^s   Introductory   Hebrew   Grammar.      Ex- 

planation of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
ifo«.,  Wed.y  Fri,,  al  10,     Professor  Lyon. 

Pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  and  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  simple  sentences,  are  made  prominent  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  The  reading  advances  at  first  slowly,  the  student 
thus  gaining  thorough  familiarity  with  a  small  section  of  Hebrew  text. 
Grammatical  principles  are  explained  orally  and  illustrated  in  the  reading. 
The  phonetic  principles  governing  changes  of  form  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  paradigms  shown  to  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  In  the  second  half-year  the  reading  is  more  extensive  and 
rapid. 

Text-books:  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Ch'ammar;  Hahn's  Hebrew 
Bible;  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Genesis  and  Psalms,  Leipzig,  Tauchnitz, 
M.  1.20  to  1.50  a  part;   Hebrew  Lexicon. 

2.  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.      Interpretation  of  parts  of 

the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.     Text-criticism.     Tu., 
Th,,  at  3.30.     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  is  presupposed,  and  the  object 
is  to  study  portions  of  the  principal  Old  Testament  books  critically.  The 
syntax  is  g^ven  by  explanation  of  the  text  and  by  lectures,  in  connection 
with  a  text-book.  The  chief  work  of  the  course  is  the  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  books  or  parts  of  books.  The  reading  begins  with  some 
earlier  prose  (Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  or  Kings),  goes  on  to  selections  from 
the  Prophets,  and  concludes  with  the  poetry  (Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  or 
Song  of  Songs)  and  the  latest  prose  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
or  Ecclesiastes) .  Textual  criticism  is  studied  mainly  by  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  with  the  Septuagint.     In  connection  with  each  book  attention 


is  directed  to  its  literary  style,  its  social,  philosophical,  and  religious  yiews, 
and  to  questions  of  date  and  authorship.  Each  student  does  priyate  read- 
ing in  Hebrew  and  writes  a  thesis. 

Text-books :  Bible  and  Lexicon  ;  Gesenius's  Orammar ;  Driver's  Use  of 
the  Tenses  in  Hebrew^  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  ed.  3,  1892,  75.  6d.; 
Buhl's  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1892,  c.  $2.00, 
or  the  German  ed.,  c.  $1.25. 

Reference-books:  Grammars  and  lexicons,  texts  of  Tersions,  the  col- 
lections of  manuscript-readings  by  Kennicott,  De*  Rossi,  and  Holmes 
and  Parsons,  and  commentaries. 

3  hf.  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Marti's  Biblisch-Aramaische  Grammatik. 
Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Targums. 
Half-course.     Wed.,  at  11.     Dr.  Haynes. 

In  this  dialect  are  written  large  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
as  well  as  the  Targums  (later  Jewish  Tersions  of  the  Old  Testament). 
The  reading  consists  of  selections  from  the  works  named. 

Texi-books:  Ezra  and  Daniel,  in  the  edition  of  Baer  and  Delitzsch; 
selections  from  the  Tar  gum  of  Onkelos ;  Marti's  Orammatik  des 
BiblisehrAram>aischen\  Dalman's  Aramdisch-neuhebrdisches  Worterbuch 
zu  Targum^  TcUmud  und  Midrasch,  Frankfurt,  1901. 

[^a  hf.   Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac) .     Half -course.    Once  a  week."] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

This  course  is  valuable  to  general  Semitic  students,  particularly  to 
those  who  pursue  Assyrian,  to  students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
especially  for  text-criticism,  since  the  Syriac  is  one  of  the  earliest  Biblical 
versions,  and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  Eastern 
mediaeval  history.  After  learning  the  necessary  forms,  an  easy  matter 
for  students  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Gospels, 
and  from  Brockelmann. 

Text-books :  Brockelmann's  Syrische  Grammatik ;  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment; J.  Brun's  Dictionarium  Sy?'iaco-LcUinwm,  Beirut,  1895. 

Reference-books :  Noldeke's  Syrische  Grammatik ,  ed.  2,  Leipzig,  C.  H. 
Tauchnitz,  1898,  c.  M.  12. 

4.  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  Tu.,  Th.^  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor) Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Lyon. 

The  time  covered  by  this  course  includes  the  whole  of  Israel's  national 
life :  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of  the  state,  the  internal 
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leads  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  activity  of  the 
prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivities,  the  formation  of  a 
theocratic  state,  Judea  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Maccabean  state,  the  reig^  of  Herod,  and  the  rule  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curators. Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  political  and  social 
institutions. 

Text-book :  The  revised  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  instruction 
is  given  largely  by  lectures,  and  the  history  is  illustrated  by  contempora- 
neous archaeological  remains.  Two  theses  are  prepared  by  each  member 
of  the  class.  Parallel  reading  is  assigned  in  Henry  P.  Smith's  Old  Testor 
Tnent  History. 

Reference-books:  Histories  of  Ewald,  Graetz,  Stade,  Renan,  and 
Schiirer. 

6.    History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30. 
Professor  G.  F.  MoouE. 

A  general  survey  of  the  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  and  of  the 
collection  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  is  followed  by  an  investi- 
gation of  the  several  writings,  with  especial  reference  to  their  age,  author- 
ship, sources,  historical  value,  and  their  place  in  the  literary  and  religious 
development.  The  course  thus  deals  chiefly  with  the  critical  questions 
which  meet  the  student  of  the  history  of  Israel  or  of  its  religion,  though 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  properly  literary  aspects  of  the  subject. 

6.    History  of  the  Hebrew  Keligion,  with  comparison  of  other  Sem- 
itic religions.     Mon.^  2.30-4.30.     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  Hebrew  religious  and  ethical  ideas  is 
traced  from  the  earliest  known  period  down  to  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
The  principal  topics  are :  the  idea  of  God,  including  the  development  of 
monotheism;  subordinate  supernatural  beings;  the  moral-religious  con- 
stitution of  man ;  ethical  ideas  and  practices ;  the  religious  functions  of 
priests  and  prophets,  and  the  growth  of  religrious  institutions ;  nomism  and 
the  passage  of  the  nation  into  a  church;  the  expectation  of  a  national 
deliverer;  universalistic,  philosophic  and  gnomic  thought.  Comparisons 
are  made  with  Arabian,  Babylonian-Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and 
Christian  ideas.     There  are  weekly  written  reports  and  one  thesis. 

Readings  are  assigned  in  W.  R.  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites,  2d  ed., 
Mont^fiore's  Hibbert  Lectures,  and  Schultz*s  Old  Testament  Theology^ 
with  references  to  other  works. 

For  tliis  coarse  a  knowledge  of  Courses  4  and  5,  or  their  equivalent,  is 
desirable. 
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7.  Assyrian.     Tu.y  Th.,  at  10.     Dr.  Haynks. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religions 
Assyrian  is  of  special  importance.  To  begin  this  study  an  acquaintance 
with  some  other  Semitic  language  is  necessary. 

The  reading  begins  with  transliterated  texts  whereby  the  student 
acquires  some  knowledge  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  before  making 
much  progress  with  the  syllabary.  This  knowledge  greatly  facilitates 
thcf  acquisition  of  the  written  characters.  A  few  of  these  characters  are 
learned  daily,  and  as  rapidly  as  learned  are  used  in  writing  exercises  and 
in  reading  the  texts  in  the  original.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  historical 
bearings  of  the  passages  read. 

Text^oks:  Lyon's  Assyrian  ManucU,  Scribner's,  New  York,  1892, 
$4.00;  Delitzsch's  Assyrisehe  LesesOicke^  ed.  4,  Leipzig,  1900,  M.  18; 
Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Grammar ,  Reuther  &  Reichard,  Berlin,  M.  9. 

8.  Assyriaa  (second  course).     Tu.,  Th.,  at  10.     Professor  Lyon. 

Extensive  reading  in  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Assyrian  Letters,  and  The  Laws  of  Hammurabi.  Practice  in  copying 
and  deciphering  originals  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Texirbooks:  Delitzsch's  Assyria/n  Orammar ;  Delitzsch's  Assyrisehe 
Lesesiiieke^  ed.  4. 

Reference-hooks :  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  6  vols., 
London,  1861-84;  Harper's  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters;  Memoires 
de  la  DHSgaiion  en  Perse,  vol.  iv;  Briinnow's  Classified  List;  Delitzsch's 
Assyrischts  Handwbrterhuch. 

20.  Research  Courses .  —  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  supervise 
for  any  properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on 
such  topic  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  Semitic  Conference  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  throughout 
the  academic  year.  There  are  essays  and  discussions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  work,  letters  from  foreign  correspondents 
are  read  from  time  to  rime,  and  notes  are  presented  calling  atten- 
tion to  new  publications,  to  travels,  explorations,  and  discoveries, 
and  to  additions  to  the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Semitic  Library. 
The  meetinors  are  held  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 
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Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Semitic  6^.).  Sat.,  at  10, 
Professor  Lyon. 

Arabic  (Semitic  7).  —  Socin's  Grammar,  Briinnow's  ChrestomoUhy . 
Tu,,  Th,,  at  11.     Dr.  Haynes. 

Arabic  (Second  Course)  (Semitic  8).  —  Wright's  Grammar.  The 
Moallakat.  Motenebbi.  Ibn  Haldun.  The  Koran.  Tu., 
Th.,  at  3.30.    Professor  Toy. 

Ethiopic  (Semitic  9 /i/.).  —  Praetorius's  Grammar,  with  references 
to  Dillmann's  Grammar.  Dillmann's  Chrestomathy.  Enoch. 
Once  a  week.     Dr.  Haynes. 

[Phoenician  and  Aramaic  Inscriptions  (Semitic  10  hf.). — Lidzbarski's 
Nordsemitische  Epigraphik.  Once  a  week.  Professor  G.  F. 
Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

[History  of  the  Spanish  Calif  ate  (Semitic  14  A/".).  —  The  Barbary 
States.  Moslems  in  Sicily.  Lectures  on  the  Literature. 
The  Koran.     Professor  Toy.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

History  of  the  Bagdad  Calif  ate  (Semitic  15  hf.).  —  Mohanmiedan- 
ism  in  Egypt  and  India.  Mohammedan  Law.  The  Cru- 
sades. Lectures  on  the  Literature.  The  Koran.  Once  a 
week.    Professor  Toy. 

New  Testament 

2  ^hf.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  —  The  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  theological  and  ethical  ideas  of 
the  New  Testament  writers.  Half -course  (second  half-year). 
Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Ropes. 

This  course  aims  to  give  in  outline  a  general  view  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  salient  points  in  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  will  be  regular  re- 
quired reading  and  frequent  written  papers.  Continuous  reading  of  the 
Greek  text  will  not  be  required. 
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Note. — To  enter  profitably  on  the  work  of  the  following  courses,  a 
fresh  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Greek  granunar  (inflec- 
tions and  syntax)  is  necessary.  Students  who  have  paid  no  attention  to 
Greek  for  several  years  must  review  their  Greek  grammar  in  the  previous 
summer  vacation.  For  students  unacquainted  with  Greek,  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  provides 

Course  for  Beginners  (Greek  O).  Tu.y  Th,,  ScU.^  (tt  12.  Dr. 
Chase. 

This  course  is  not  counted  for  the  degree  of  S.  T.  B. 

[3.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  Mon.,  Wed,,  Fri,, 
cU  12.    Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1904^5. 

In  this  course  the  whole  of  the  first  three  Gospels  will  be  read,  either 
privately  or  in  class.  Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  general  topics.  Reading  will 
be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  immediately  before  and 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 

[6  ^hf.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John. — Selected  portions.  BcUf- 
course  {first  half-year) .     Tunce  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

7^hf.  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Half -course  (^second  half-year).  Three  iime^  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Ropes. 

In  this  course  Acts  will  be  read  through,  with  discussion  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  used  directly  for  the  history  of 
the  Apostolic  Age.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical problems  involved,  as  well  as  to  the  literary  critic! em  of  Acts,  and 
an  attempt  made  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  events  and  tendencies  of  the 
period. 

Occasional  writteti  papers  on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  re- 
quired. Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course. 

8  ^hf.  The  Epistles  of  Paul. — Selected  portions.  Half-course  {^second 
half-year).     Three  times  a  week.     Professor  Ropes. 

Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course. 

In  1904-05,  Romans  and  I  Corinthians  will  be  read. 
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[13.  The  Apocalyptic  Literature,  with  special  study  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  John.     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  m  1904--05. 

This  course  will  aim  to  give  a  view  of  the  rise,  development,  and 
signlflcance  of  this  important  group  of  Jewish  writings.  All  the  extant 
apocalypses  down  to  100  a.d.  will  he  discussed,  together  with  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  Special 
attention  will  he  paid  to  the  Books  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and  Fourth  Esdras.  The  second  half-year  will 
be  mainly  occupied  with  the  Revelation  of  John :  the  recent  theories  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  book  and  the  various  methods  of  interpreting  it  will 
be  discussed,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  apply  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion elicited  in  the  first  half-year's  study  of  earlier  and  contemporary 
apocalypses. 

16  ^hf.  The  Theological  Method  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Half-course  (Jirst 
half -year).     Tu,,  Th,,  ai  10.     Professor  Fenn. 

20.  Advanced  study  and  research.  Professor  Ropes  will  in  the 
second  half-year  arrange  and  supervise  special  work  of  com- 
petent advanced  students  on  such  topics  of  New  Testament 
study  as  they  may  desire  to  undertake. 

Allied  Courses 
Attention  is  called  to  the  following  Courses,   offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  importance  for  persons  intending 
to  become  professional  students  of  the  New  Testament. 

Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I-IV  and  X)  (Greek  8). 
Tu,,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.  Professors  Goodwin  and  J.  H. 
Wright. 

Greek  Philosophy,  with  special  reference  to  Plato  (Philosophy 
12). — Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  theses .  Mon. ,  Wed. , 
Fri.,  at  10.    Dr.  Perry. 

[Proseminary .  —  Introduction  to  the  methods  of  Criticism  and  Re- 
search, with  special  reference  to  the  textual  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  Classical  Authors  (Classical  Philology  25). 
Lectures  and  exercises.  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  4.30.  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (History  3).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Haskins. 
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The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  —  Suetonius  (Lives)  and  Tacitus 
(Annals  XI-XVl).  (Classical  Philology  56  ^A/.)  Half' 
course  {first  half-year),     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,,  at  9-     Professor 

HOWABD. 

History  of  Latin  Greek  Literature  (the  Alexandrine  and  Roman 
periods).  (Classical  Philology  42.)  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the 
pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat,,  at  12.  Professor  Weir 
Smyth. 

Church  History 

1.  General  Church  History  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Tu,,  Th,y  Sat,,  at  11,     Professor  Emerton. 

Coarse  1  will  be  given  each  year.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  students 
who  expect  to  take  but  one  course  in  Church  History  and  also  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  several  periods.  A  knowledge  of 
general  European  history  will  be  presumed.  In  the  instruction  especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Church  as  an  institution, 
its  relation  to  the  State  and  to  Society.  The  history  of  thought  as 
embodied  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  and  in  the  creeds  resulting  from 
them  will  be  dwelt  upon  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
growth  of  institutions.  No  text-book  will  be  prescribed,  but  the  student 
will  be  expected  to  follow  the  lectures  in  some  such  manual  as  Kurtz's, 
Moller*s  or  Fisher's  Church  History,  and  to  do  extended  reading  in  the 
more  detailed  books  reserved  in  the  libraries  at  the  Divinity  School 
and  at  Gore  Hall.  Written  work  in  the  form  of  theses  or  shorter  reports 
may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

\2a^hf  The  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Half -course  (first 
half-year),     Tu,,Th,,at9.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

Course  2  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the  formative  period  of  the 
Church  on  the  side  of  its  organization,  its  system  of  government  and 
administration.  The  several  theories  of  early  church  history,  the  demo- 
cratic, the  episcopal,  the  papal,  will  be  studied,  and  the  final  outcome  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West  will  be  treated  as  the  result  of  a  conflict  among 
these  theories,  determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  social  order  in 
each  case. 

[26 'A/*.  The  Roman  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Half-course  (second  half-year),  Tu.,  Th,, 
at  9.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 
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In  this  course  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  development  of  the 
papal  system  in  connection  with  the  institutions  peculiar  to  mediaeval 
society,  the  feudal  system,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  principle  of 
asceticism,  the  working  of  the  customary  law  of  the  Germanic  peoples, 
the  reaction  upon  it  of  the  Roman  Law  and  the  consequent  fixing  of  the 
Canon  Law.  The  instruction  will  he  hy  lectures  and  extended  reading, 
with  occasional  written  work. 

8.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350  to  1568) . 
Tu.,  Th.t  Sat,,  at  9.     Professor  Emerton. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is:  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  2  and  3  is  by  lectures  and  extensive  reading, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examinations.  Written  theses  may 
also  be  required. 

4  ^hf.  The  Church  since  the  Reformation.  Half-course  {second  half' 
year),     Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

This. course  will  deal  mainly  with  the  history  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
but  space  will  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  Counter-Reformation  and 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  Catholic  Church.  For  the  present  year  it 
is  designed  to  study  chiefly  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  and 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  this  country.  Later  it  is  planned  to 
treat  the  rise  of  the  most  important  of  the  Protestant  denominations  and 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  America.  In  the  treatment  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  history  of  Missions  will  have  prominent  place. 

[5.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  9.  Professor 
Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

In  Course  5  the  history  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.     No  attempt  is 
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made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements  of 
belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a 
nucleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  **  orthodox,** 
the  instruction  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  those  divergent  forme 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  ^'  heresy."  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  fixed  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  development  of  doctrine,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  movement  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  advisable  to  take  this  course  at  as  late  a  stage  of 
theological  study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  divisions  of  time,  compara- 
tively much  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period 
than  to  the  later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some 
phase  of  doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  yriW  usually  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 

6  hf.   Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law.     Half -course ,     Once  a 

fortnight.     Professor  Emerton. 

The  work  of  the  year  begins  with  a  study  of  the  history  and  composition 
of  the  Canon  Law  and  some  practice  in  referring  to  the  text  of  the  Corpus 
juris  canoniei.  Topics  are  then  assigned,  which  the  students  pursue  by 
themselves,  reporting  their  progress  at  the  meetings  of  the  class. 

7  ^hf   History  of  Christian  Literature  until  the  Time  of  Augustine. 

Half-course  {first  half-year),      Man.,   Wed,,   Fri.,  at  11, 
Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  deal  with  the  body  of  literature,  includ- 
ing the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  produced 
by  the  Christian  movement  in  the  first  four  centuries.  The  relation  of 
this  literature  to  the  Jewish  spirit,  and  as  well  to  classical  forms  and 
dellenic  influences^  will  be  considered,  as  also  the  development  of  the 
literary  type  characteristic  of  the  church  fathers.  The  gradual  separa- 
tion from  the  rest  of  this  literature  of  that  part  which  was  subsequently 
known  as  the  New  Testament  will  be  treated  of,  with  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  that  separation. 

20.   Advanced  study  and  research.     Once  a  week,  two  successive 
hours.    Professor  Emerton. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is :  (1)  to  give  to  students  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  original  authorities  for  a  given 
period  of  history  or  for  some  specific  historical  development;  (2)  to  teach 
by  actual  practice  the  methods  of  historical  research.     The  work  consists : 
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(1)  in  reading  typical  texts  of  historians  and  of  documents,  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  short  studies  on  special  topics  of  inquiry  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  to  the  class  for  criticism.  The  field  of  study  selected 
varies  from  year  to  year,  but  is  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  his- 
torical research.  The  following  subjects,  which  have  actually  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  study  in  different  years,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
selections :  the  Investiture  Conflict  of  the  Eleventh  Century ;  Church  and 
State  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa;  the  Rise  of  the  Communal 
System  in  France ;  Topics  in  Early  Reformation  History ;  the  Letters  and 
Early  Writings  of  Erasmus;  the  Literature  of  the  Great  Schism. 

While  the  main  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  investigation  and  the  weighing  of-  evidence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  incidental  knowledge  of  history  thus  acquired  is  far 
from  being  ap  unimportant  means  of  historical  education. 

Students  desiring  to  follow  any  special  lines  of  historical  inquiry  in  the 
method  here  Indicated  may  enroll  in  this  course  and  pursue  their  own 
work  under  the  general  adyice  of  the  instructor. 

In  Courses  6  and  20  a  ready  knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  and  French 
is  essential. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  Church  History  attention  is  called  to 
the  great  number  of  historical  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  not  only  in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  languages,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

History  of  Religions 

[1  ^A/.   Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Reli^ons.     Half -course  {first 
half-year) .     Ttvice  a  week.     Professor  G.  F.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

After  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  course  takes  up 
the  phenomena  of  the  lower  religions,  showing  their  connection  with 
primitive  notions  of  nature  and  with  the  social  organization;  discusses 
theories  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  religion ;  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  religion,  and  its  main  stages;  classification  of  religions  and 
comparison  of  the  principal  types.  Attention  is  then  directed  to  the 
nature  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  the  origin  of  religious  conceptions,  and 
the  changes  which  they  undergo ;  their  correspondence  to  conceptions  of 
the  universe ;  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

This  course,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way 
for  more  advanced  study  of  the  history  of  religions  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 
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2.    History  of  Religions  in  Outline.     Mon.y  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30, 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

The  um  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  their  character  and 
histoiy ;  their  relation  to  race,  environment,  and  culture ;  their  influence 
on  one  another;  and  their  place  in  the  whole  development  of  religion. 
The  first  half-year  will  be  given  to  the  religions  of  China  and  Japan; 
Egypt;  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  the  western  Semites,  including  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  study  of  the  second  half-year  will  be  in  the 
religions  of  India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Celts ;  Chris- 
tianity. These  groups  may  be  taken  separately  as  half-courses.  There 
will  ordinarily  be  two  lectures  a  week,  with  a  third  hour  for  conferences. 

History  of  Religions  1  may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  an  introduction 
to  this  course,  but  is  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  it. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  allied  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
IhTinity,  Old  Testament  6,  on  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion, 
and  New  Testament  a,  on  New  Testament  Theology,  and  to  the 
following  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  — 

Science  of  Religion  (Philosophy  7  hf.)     Fri.,  at  11.     Dr.  Woods. 

[The  Religions  of  India  (Indie  Philology  8  hf.).      Sat.,  at  12. 
Professor  Lanaian.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05 ;  to  be  given  in  1905-06. 

The  Philosophical  Systems  of  India  (Philosophy  18).     Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  12.    Dr.  Woods. 

[Germanic  and  Celtic  Religions  (History  of  Religions  3  *A/.).     Three 
times  a  week.      Professor   Kittredge  and  Asst.  Professor 

F.  N.  ROHINSON.] 
Omitted  in  1904-05. 

[Germanic  Mythology  (German  16  ^hf.).    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 
Professor  Kittredge.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

History   of    Babylonia   and   Assyria    (Semitic  ^hf.).     Sat.,  at  10. 
Professor  Lyon. 

See  also  Philosophy  3,  4,  9,  and  12. 
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Theology 

l^hf.  Theism.  Half-course  (first  half-year) .  Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri,, 
at  11,     Professor  Fenn. 

The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  two  lectures  a  week  and  one  hour 
(Friday)  of  conference  upon  collateral  reading. 

2*hf  Outlines  of  Systematic  Theology.  Half -course  (second  half- 
year),     Mon.j  Wed,,  Fri,,  at  11.     Professor  Fenn. 

This  course  considers  (1)  The  Nature  and  Kethod  of  Rerelation,  (2) 
The  Theological  Interpretation  of  Problems  of  Religious  Experience. 
The  courses  Theology  1,  New  Testament  15,  and  Theology  2,  form  a 
logical  sequence,  and,  although  any  one  course  may  be  taken  without 
reference  to  the  others,  they  are  recommended  for  successive  years  in  the 
order  named. 

3  ^A/".  New  England  Theology.  Half -course  (first  half-year) ,  Tu., 
3,30-5.30.     Professor  Fenn. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  tradition  of  New  England 
Congregationalism,  in  respect  to  both  faith  and  order,  with  especial 
reference  to  progressive  tendencies. 

[4  ^hf.  Typical  Systems  of  Christian  Theology.  Half-course  (second 
half-year),     Tu.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Fenn.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

In  this  course  the  works  of  at  least  two  representative  theologians  will 
be  carefully  studied  each  year.  For  1905-06  the  subject  will  be  Athanasius 
and  Calvin. 

6  ^hf.  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mysticism.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year) .  Tu,,  3 .30-5. 30 .    Professor  Fenn . 

This  course  offers  a  detailed  study  at  once  critical  and  sympathetic  of  a 
single  phase  of  religious  thought  and  experience. 

6.  The  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  theological 
thought.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Frt.,  at  12.    Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

With  Kant  begins  the  modem  philosophical  movement.  Any  present 
statement  in  Theology  must  take  account  of  the  scientific  movement  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  its  effect  upon  the  ideas  of  Qod  and  the 
world.  It  must  reckon  also  with  the  results  of  historical  and  literary 
criticism  in  the  last  half-century  and  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions. 
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It  will  be  affected  by  the  change  from  the  emphasis  upon  the  individual, 
which  was  characteristic  of  earlier  Protestantism,  to  the  endeavor  after 
social  expression  and  the  pursuit  of  social  ends,  which  marks  all  the  life 
and  thought  of  our  time.  This  course  will  endeavor  to  register,  even  if 
only  in  a  fragmentary  way,  such  changes  as  have  already  taken  place  in 
theological  thought  and  to  mark  their  significance  in  the  movement 
toward  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

20.  The  Theology  of  Ritschl  and  of  the  Ritschlian  School,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  works  of  Ritschl,  Herrmann,  and  Kaftan.  Wed,, 
4.30-5.30.     Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary  and  is  designed  for  advanced 
students  who  are  interested  in  present  phases  of  theological  discussion. 
Students  choosing  it  should  take  also  Theology  6  unless  they  have  already 
taken  either  Theology  6  or  its  equivalent. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4).  The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  FH.,  at  3. SO.     Professor  Palmer. 

Metaphysics  (Philosophy  9) .  —  The  fundamental  problems  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy.  —  The  Nature  of  Realitj- ;  Monism  and 
Pluralism;  Freedom,  Teleology,  and  Theism.  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat.,  at  11.     Professors  James  and  Royce. 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial  reference  to  Man's  pla^^e  in 
Nature  (Philosophy  3) .  —  The  Fundamental  Conceptions  of 
Natural  Science  and  their  relation  to  Moral  and  Physical 
Truth.  Lectures,  prescribed  reacting,  and  theses.  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Dr.  Perry. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20{/).  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Ethics  of  German  Idealism.     77*.,  4-6.     Professor  Palmer. 

Ethics 

1.  Introductory  Course.  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 
—  The  modern  social  questions :  Charity,  the  Family, 
Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  the  Labor  (Question,  in 
the  light  of  ethical  theory.  Lectures,  special  researches,  and 
required  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  lih  Professor  Pea- 
body,  assisted  by  Dr.  RiXiERS. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.     It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  economic  courses  dealing 
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with  the  same  subjects  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
social  sitaation  and  on  the  philosophy  of  society  involved.  Its  introduction 
discusses  various  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Ideal 
[required  reading  from  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy'] . 
The  course  then  considers  the  ethics  of  the  family  [required  reading  from 
Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology] ;  the  ethics  of  poor-relief  [required 
reading  from  Devine,  The  Practice  of  Charity,  and  from  Charles  Booth's 
Life  and  Labor  of  the  People]  ;  the  ethics  of  the  labor  question  [required 
reading:  J.  A.  Hobson,  The  Social  Problem;  Schafl9e's  The  Quintessence 
of  Soeialism]  ;  and  the  ethics  of  the  drink  question  [required  reading  from 
Rowntree  and  Sherwell,  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform]. 
In  addition  to  lectures  and  required  reading  two  special  and  detailed  reports 
are  made  by  each  student,  based  as  far  as  possible  on  personal  research 
and  observation  of  scientific  methods  in  poor-relief  and  industrial  reform. 
These  researches  are  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  instructor ;  and  an 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  suggestion  and  direction  of  such 
personal  investigations,  and  the  provision  to  each  student  of  special  litera- 
ture or  opportunities  for  observation. 

A  special  library  of  700  carefully  selected  volumes  is  provided  for  the 
use  of  students  in  this  course. 

20.  Ethical  Seminary.  Subject  for  the  year:  The  Ethics  of  the  New 
Testament.     Tw.,  7.30-9.30  p.m.     Professor  Peabody. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  with  a  special  interest  in 
the  relation  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church  to  the  ethical  problems 
of  modern  life.  It  is  an  examination  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testar 
ment  concerning  personal  and  social  duty.  Each  student  presents  two 
papers  on  aspects  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  leads 
for  two  evenings  the  discussion  of  the  Seminary.  Students  in  this  course 
should  have  taken  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

206.  Seminar}'  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions.  Professor 
Peabody. 

Professor  Peabody  will  direct  the  special  research  of  competent  students 
in  the  ethics  of  the  social  questions. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4).  The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Mtm.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Palmek. 

Ethical  Seminar}'  (Philosophy  20rf).  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Ethics  of  (leiTian  Idealism.     Th.,  4-6.     Professor  Palmer. 
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Principles  of  Sociology  (Economics  3),  Theories  of  Social  Pro- 
gress. Man.,  Wed,,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri,,  at  1.30.    Professor  Carver. 

Methods  of  Social  Reform  (Economics  146 'A/*.).  —  Socialism,  Com- 
mmiism,  the  Single  Tax,  etc.  Half-course  (second  hcUf-year). 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Carver. 

Problems  of  Labor  (Economics  da^hf).  Half -course  (first  half- 
year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  ScU., 
at  1.30.    Professor  Ripley. 

Economics  of  Corporations  (Economics  9b*hf.).  Half-course  (second 
half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instrtictor) 
8at.,  at  10.    Professor  Ripley. 

HOMILETICS   AND  PASTORAL  CaRE 

1  hf.  The  Structure  and  Analysis  of  Sermons.  Half-course.  First 
half-year,  Tu.,  Th.,  at  9 ;  second  half-year,  Th.,  at  9.  Asst. 
Professor  Hale. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  Homiietics,  the  study  covers  the  three 
years  required  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.,  and  a  student  passes  under  the 
hands  of  several  instructors.  Course  1  deals  iu  the  first  half-year  with  the 
forms  and  method  of  sermon-writing,  the  critical  study  of  masterpieces, 
and  the  construction  of  plans  of  original  work ;  in  the  second  half-year 
each  student  writes  four  sermons  which  are  criticised  in  the  class  or 
privately  by  the  instructor. 

2.  Each  student  prepares  eight  sermons  during  the  year,  of  which 
some  are  preached  before  the  class  and  criticised  by  students 
and  instructor  [in  Appleton  Chapel,  twice  a  week'] ,  and  the 
rest  are  criticised  by  the  instructor  privately.  Students  in 
this  course  should  already  have  taken  Homiietics  1  or  its 
equivalent.  The  course  may  be  taken  a  second  time  as  a 
half-course.  Professors  Peabody,  E.  C.  Moore,  and  Fenn, 
and  Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

3  ^hf.  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  Direction  of  Church  Activities. 
Half -course  (second  half-year).  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Asst. 
Professor  Hale. 

This  course  considers  the  life  of  the  minister  in  his  pastoral  relations, 
together  with  the  conduct  of  Sunday-schools,  guilds  and  clubs,  and  the 
administration  of  charities ;  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  is  included. 
Collateral  reading,  written  reports,  and  critiques  are  required. 
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[4  '^hf.  The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  History  of  Christian  Preach- 
ing. Half -course  {first  half-year) .  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10, 
Professor  Peabody.] 

Omitted  in  1904-05. 

This  coarse  examines  the  conduct  of  worship,  the  forms  of  preaching, 
and  the  characteristics  of  certain  selected  preachers,  from  Chrysostom  to 
Brooks.    Each  student  presents  to  the  class  a  special  study  of  one  preacher. 

6  ^hf.  The  Homiletical  Use  of  the  Bible.  Half-course  {first  half- 
year).     Tu.,  Th.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

In  this  course  the  class  will  study  how  to  use  the  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  most  truthfully  and  effectively  in  preaching.  Ser- 
mons by  different  preachers  of  distinction  in  which  the  same  text  or 
passage  has  been  used  will  be  compared,  and  original  outlines  or  briefs 
for  sermons  will  be  discussed. 

20.  Homiletical  Seminary.  Th.,  7.30-9.30  p.m.  (Not  counted  for 
a  degree.)     Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  students  who  have  already  had 
experience  in  preaching  an  opportunity  for  consultation  as  to  the  best 
methods  for  making  their  sermons  more  effective.  Sermons  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  be  submitted  for  discussion,  and  comparison  will  be 
made  with  sermons  from  the  same  texts  or  on  similar  topics  by  other 
preachers.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  passages  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  as  illustrated  in  the  sermons  submitted,  and  such 
questions  of  duty  or  expediency  as  may  arise  in  connection  with  special 
problems  of  the  parish  or  the  community  will  also  be  considered. 

Elocution 

1.  Voice  Training,  and  the  Elements  of  Form  in  Speaking.  In 
classes  of  three  or  four.  Preparatory  to  Course  2.  Once  a 
week.     (Not  counted  for  a  degree.)     Mr.  Willard. 

2  hf.  Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture  Reading,  Oral  Discussion.  Half- 
course.     Twice  a  week.     Asst.  Professor  Winter. 

Course  1  must  precede  Course  2 ;  or,  in  the  case  of  students  properly 
qualified,  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  Course  2.  Permission  to  take 
Course  2  without  Course  1  will  require  the  special  consent  of  the  instructor. 

General  Exercises 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  oflScers  and  students  at  7  p.m.  each 
week  day  except  Friday. 

Worship  and  Preaching,  on  Fridays  after  November  1,  conducted 
by  students,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School.  Open  to  the 
public.     7.30  P.M. 
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INSTRUCTION   IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  Diyinity  School  are  entitled  tx>  attend  any' exercises 
in  the  College,  or  other  Departments  of  the  University,  for  which 
they  show  themselves  fitted,  except  exercises  in  laboratories.  For 
students  paying  the  full  fee  there  is  no  extra  charge. 

The  Hemenway  Gymnasium  is  open  to  members  of  this  School, 
without  extra  charge. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  was  held 
from  July  7  to  July  23,  1903,  and  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Principles  ot  Education  in  the  Work  of  the  Church.  The  School 
was  in  charge  of  the  following  committee  of  the  Faculty :  Professors 
Peabody,  E.  C.  Moore,  and  Fenn,  Assistant  Professor  Hale,  and 
Mr.  MoRisoN.  The  School  was  open  to  men  and  women.  The 
fee  was  $15. 

The  lecturers  were,  from  Harvard  University:  Professors 
Peabody,  Emerton,  G.  F.  Moore,  and  E.  C.  Moore,  Assistant 
Professors  Hale  and  Ropes;  and,  from  elsewhere,  the  following 
persons :  — 

Francis  A.  Christie,  A.B.,  James  Freeman  Clarke  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testam^nif  MeadvUle 
Theological  School. 

George  A.  Coe,  Ph.D.,  John  Evans  Professor  of  MorcU  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy f  Northwestern  University, 

Samuel  M.  Crother&»  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  First  Parish,  Cambridge, 

George  B.  Foster,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology^  University 
of  Chicago. 

Herman  H.  Horne,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Pedagogy,  Dartmouth  College. 


The  attendance  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  for  the  five 
yekrs  of  ita  existence  has  been  as  follows :  — 

T*u*.  Babject<fortIwr«r.  Meo.  Women.  Total. 

1899  .  .  Old  TeatameDt,  Church  Hiilory,  Theologj  .   .  96  9        105 

1900  .  .  New  Ten.,  mitoi?  of  RellgionB,  Homiletici    .52  2  M 

1901  .  .  The  RelstioD  of  MiniBters  to  Social  QaeatioDi  .84  6  S9 

1903  .  .  Carrent  Problems  la  Theolog; 71  4  78 

1903  .  .  Piinciplet  of  EducitioQ  in  the  Work  of  the 

Church 64  4  B8 

The  attendance  of  ordained  ministers  has  been  as  follows  :  — 
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The  geographical  representation  of  students  of  the  Summer  School 
in  1903  was  as  follows  ;  — 


Montana 

New  Jereej 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .   .   . 

British  Weet  Inrliee  .   . 

.   .      1 

Indian* 

.    .      3 

Maine 

.    .     22 

Quebec 

Vermont       

The  Summer  School  of  1904  will  be  held  July  5-21.  A  special 
pamphlet  describing  the  programme  of  tliis  session  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Divinity  Faculty. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

The  School  has  a  theological  library  consisting  of  about  33,200 
volumes  and  8,900  pamphlets.  It  is  classified  in  about  seventy 
departments,  with  many  sub-divisions.  The  classification  is  carried 
very  much  farther  in  a  carefully  prepared  subject  card  catalogue,  not 
yet  complete,  in  which  a  book  appears  under  every  general  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  In  this  way  it  is  intended  to  have  an  index  to 
everything  of  importance  in  any  volume  in  the  Library.  There 
is  also  a  card  catalogue  of  authors. 

The  main  part  of  the  Library  is  stored  in  a  fire-proof  stack-room, 
and  books  can  be  borrowed  from  it  during  the  day.  About  2200 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  students  have  access 
to  them  during  the  day  and  evening.  About  400  volumes  of  these 
are  reference  books ;  the  others  are  volumes  selected  by  the  professors 
as  those  most  referred  to  by  them,  or  those  which  for  other  reasons 
they  desire  to  have  readily  accessible  to  the  students  for  consultation. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  right  to  use  the 
College  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  which  contains  about  600,000  volumes 
and  is  rich  in  theological  literature.  The  author  catalogue  of  the 
Divinity  School  Library  includes  all  recent  theological  works 
acquired  by  the  College  Library. 

DEGREES 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Students  properly  qualified,  who  have  been  registered  in  the 
School  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  passed  satisfactorily 
examinations  on  the  work  of  fourteen  approved  courses,  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Not  more  than  six  courses 
may  be  offered  for  the  degree  in  any  one  year.  A  student  must 
have  completed  the  work  of  at  least  three  and  a  half  courses  in  order 
to  be  promoted  to  the  Middle  class,  and  of.  at  least  eight  courses  to 
be  promoted  to  the  Senior  class. 

In  the  selection  of  his  studies  the  student  may  choose  two  courses 
included  in  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  not  included  in  that  of  the  Divinity  School.  Such  courses  must 
in  each  case  be  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School. 
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Students  who  are  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College,  and  Jiave 
counted  Divinity  School  courses  for  the  degree  of  -Bachelor  of  Arts, 
may,  upon  the  special  approval  of  the  Faculty,  be  allowed  to  count 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  an  equal  number  of  College 
courses  not  previously  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Degrees  ok  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Students  who  are  qualified  under  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  after  pursuing  for  one  year  at  the  School  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study  accepted  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  as  suitable  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  passing  with  high  credit  an  examination  on  the  same.  Work 
counted  for  this  degree  cannot  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity. 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  qualified  imder  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  pursuing  studies  belong- 
ing to  some  one  of  the  following  fields :  Semitic  studies.  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Greek,  Church  History,  Theology,  Sociology. 

The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  are  conducted  by  the 
appropriate  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  according 
to  the  special  regulations  of  each  Division.  The  Divisions  having 
the  above-meutioned  subjects  in  charge  are  the  following :  Semitic 
Languages  and  History,  Ancient  Languages,  History  and  Political 
Science,  Philosophy. 

Recommendations  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  must  proceed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  must  be  conformed  to  the  requirements  maintained  by  that 
Faculty.  For  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  least  two  years  of  specially 
approved  and  directed  advanced  study,  one  of  which  must  be  spent 
at  Harvard  University,  are  required  of  students  already  qualified 
for  candidacy  for  this  degree. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  communicate  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  the  CrraducUe  School. 
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Certificates 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects,  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
members  of  the  School,  and  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  examined. 

PRIZES 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  may  compete  for  the  Dante,  Toppan, 
and  Sumner  Prizes  of  the  University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   OTHER   PECUNIARY  AID 

With  the  single  exception  named  in  connection  with  the  Williams 
Fund,  that  the  beneficiary  of  that  fund  must  be  a  Protestant,  the 
pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  the  School  is  given  without  regard  to 
denominational  differences. 

No  person  may  receive  aid  unless  he  can  show  a  record  of  at  least 
seventy-five  percent.,  or  its  equivalent,  on- his  previous  examinations, 
and  by  his  character,  and  in  other  respects,  gives  promise  of  useful- 
ness, and  unless  he  can  give  evidence  that  he  needs  such  help. 

A  student  receiving  beneficiary  aid  is  required  to  do  a  full  year's 
work  continued  through  the  final  examinations.  If  at  any  time  he 
fails  to  do  full  work,  or  if  the  character  of  his  work  falls  below  the 
required  standard,  the  aid  which  he  would  otherwise  receive  may  be 
withdrawn  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  If  he  leaves  the  School 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  will,  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty, 
be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money  for  that  year  which  he  has  already 
received. 

Applications  for  the  Williams  Fellowships,  for  scholarships,  or 
for  other  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  and  applicants  for  the  Williams  Fellowships  must 
also  submit  specimens  of  their  work.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  order  to  be  considered  at  the 
first  assignment  should  be  received  by  him  not  later  than  March  31. 
Applications  received  after  that  date  for  scholarships  not  previously 
assigned  will  be  considered  and  acted  on  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  income  of  the  funds  named  below  is  assigned  for  beneficiary 
purposes  upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty. 
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1.  The  following  funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College :  — 

The  Chapman  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Chap- 
man, with  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  Gary  Scholarships,  founded  by  Thomas  Cary,  Esq.,  two 
with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each. 

The  Scholarships  on  the  Jackson  Foundation,  founded  by 
Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  four  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  each. 

The  Clapp  Scholarship,  founded  by  Joshua  Clapp,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  on  the  donation  of  Miss 
Nancy  Kendall,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

The  Jonas  H.  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jonas  H. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Bequest  of  Abner  W.  Buttrick,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  the 
income  of  which  is  awarded  by  the  President  and  Fellows  *  *  to  such 
deserving  young  men  as  they  shall  select,  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
and  educating  themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. ^^  The 
annual  income  of  this  bequest  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars. 

The  William  Pomroy  Fund,  of  which  the  income  amounts  to 
about  forty-five  dollars. 

2.  The  fund  held  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  of  Edward 
Hopkins.  From  a  portion  of  the  income  of  this  fund  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  six  students,  needing  aid,  who  must  have  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  who  have  given  evidence  of  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful study,  and  who  receive  no  money  or  remuneration  for  services 
from  the  University. 

3.  The  Williams  Fund  held  by  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Theological  Education.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  the 
income  is  to  be  given  to  **  such  indigent  students  of  Theology, 
resident  in  Cambridge,  as  jshall  be  preparing  themselves  for  the 
ministry,  and  shall  be  deemed  most  meritorious  and  worthy  of 
assistance  '^ ;  and  *  *  no  student  shall  be  debarred  of  this  charity  by 
reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at  a  college,  or  being  educated 
at  any  other  college,  or  entertaining  an}-  peculiar  modes  of  faith,  it 
being  always  understood  that  he  must  be  a  Protestant.^'  The  income 
of  the  Williams  Fund  amounts  to  about  four  thousand  dollars. 
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From  the  income  of  the  above  funds  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  awarded  as  follows :  — 

1.  WiLUAMS  Fellowships.  At  present  two  resident  Williams 
Fellowships  of  four  hundred  dollars  each  are  offered  to  graduates 
of  this  or  any  other  Theological  School  who  purpose  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry.  These  Fellowships  are  intended  to  encourage 
advanced  theological  work  of  a  high  order. 

2.  Six  Hopkins  Scholarships.  The  value  of  these  scholarships 
depends  on  the  income  of  the  fund  in  each  year,  but  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

3.  Scholarships  made  by  combining  the  income  of  the  several 
funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Williams  Fund 
in  awards  dependent  upon  grades  attained.  The  amounts  given  are 
usually  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred 
dollars.  In  the  last  six  years  there  have  been  annually  so  granted 
on  an  average  eight  scholarships  of  two  hundred  dollars  or  less, 
and  four  scholarships  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  more. 

FEES   AND   EXPENSES 

The  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  andfifly  dollars,  but  for 
Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  taking  less  than  three  and 
a  half  courses  the  fee  will  vary  according  to  the  number  of  courses 
taken ;  the  charge  for  each  full  course  being  $45,  and  for  each  half- 
course  $25,  the  minimum  charge  to  any  student  being  $30,  and  the 
maximum  $15().  A  student  who  joins  the  Divinity  School  after  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  will  be  charged  for  instruction  from 
the  beginning  of  the  third  in  which  he  joins.  One  who  leaves  during 
the  year  will  be  charged  for  instruction  only  to  the  end  of  the  third 
in  which  he  leaves,  if  before  that  time  he  gives  written  notice  of  his 
withdrawal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty ;  otherwise  he  will  be 
charged  for  instruction  to  the  end  of  the  third  in  which  such  written 
notice  is  given.  But  a  Resident  Graduate  or  Special  Student  taking 
less  than  three  and  a  half  courses  must  pay  the  entire  fee  for  such 
courses  as  he  takes,  without  deduction  for  absence  or  withdrawal. 
The  first  third  begins  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  and 
ends  December  31.  The  second  third  begins  January  1  and  ends 
March  31.  The  last  third  begins  April  1  and  ends  at  Commencement, 
An  examination  fee  of  thirty  dollars  is  charged  Divinity  students 
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taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  unless  they  have  paid  the  full  tuition 
fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  at  least  one  year,  as  Graduate 
Students,  in  the  University.  A  graduation  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is 
charged  all  students  taking  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  of  Ph.D. 

Every  student  must  file  a  bond  with  the  Bursar  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  surety  company  duly  qualified 
to  do  business  in  Massachusetts,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his 
dues  to  the  University;  or  he  may  deposit  with  the  Bursar  two 
hundred  dollars  in  United  States  bonds,  for  the  same  purpose ;  or 
he  may  deposit  fifty  dollars  as  security,  and  pay  his  tuition  fees 
in  advance  as  follows :  —  one  third  on  or  before  October  1 ,  one  third 
on  or  before  January  i,  and  one  third  on  or  before  April  1.  But 
any  student  who  lives  in  a  College  room,  or  boards  at  Memorial 
Hall  or  at  Randall  Hall,  must  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars ;  or  deposit  four  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  United 
States  bonds ;  or  deposit  fifty  dollars  as  security,  pay  his  tuition 
fees  in  advance  as  above,  pay  in  advance  the  full  year's  rent  of 
any  room  that  may  be  assigned  to  him,  and  make  a  deposit  with  the 
Bursar  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  board  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  a  week.  Money  deposited  as  security  is  returnable  after 
the  issue  of  the  second  term  bill,  one  week  before  Commencement. 
Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits. 

No  officer  or  student  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  a 
bondsman. 

Infirmary  Fee. 

Beginning  with  the  academic  year  1904-05,  a  fee  of  four  dollars 
a  year  will  be  charged  to  every  student  registered  in  the  Divinity 
School,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Stillman  Infirmary ;  and,  on  the 
order  of  a  physician,  every  such  student  will  be  given,  in  case  of 
sickness,  in  return  for  this  fee,  a  bed  in  award,  board,  and  ordinary 
nursing,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  weeks  in  any  one  academic 
year. 

Payment  of  Fees 

Each  student  who  files  a  bond  must  pay  his  tuition-fee  in  advance 
to  the  Bursar,  as  follows :  — 

(1)  On  or  before  October  12,  1904,  atl  p.m.,  ninety  dollars,  or 
the  whole  of  his  fee  for  the  year,  if  it  does  not  exceed  ninety  dollars. 
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(2)  On  or  before  February  11,  1905,  at  1  p.m.,  the  remainder  of 
his  fee  for  the  year. 

No  bill  is  issued,  in  advance,  for  the  tuition-fee ;  but  a  receipt  is 
given  at  the  time  of  payment. 

Term-bills,  for  dues  other  than  tuition-fees,  will  be  issued  as 
follows :  — 

The  first  term-bill  will  be  issued  January  23,  1905,  and  must  be 
paid  on  or  before  February  11.  1905.  This  bill  will  include  such 
charges  as  the  following :  Two-thirds  of  the  yearns  charges  for  the 
use  of  a  (^Jollege  room ;  fees  for  laboiutory  courses  which  begin  in 
the  first  half-year ;  Stillman  Infirmary  fee ;  locker  fees ;  such  inci- 
dental charges  as  can  then  be  determined ;  charges  for  gas,  and  for 
board  at  the  Harvard  Dining  Association  and  the  Randall  Hall 
Association  made  up  to  as  late  a  date  as  practicable. 

The  second  term-bill  will  be  issued  one  week  before  Commence- 
ment, and  will  contain  the  charges  not  included  in  the  first  bill. 
The  second  term-bill  must  be  paid  by  all  candidates  for  degrees  at 
least  one  day  before  Commencement;  and,  by  all  other  students, 
on  or  before  July  25,  1906. 

When  a  student's  connection  with  the  University  is  severed,  all 
charges  against  him  must  be  paid  at  once. 

Each  student  whose  dues  to  the  University  remain  unpaid  on  the 
day  fixed  for  their  payment  is  required  at  once  to  cease  attending 
lectures  or  recitations^  using  the  libraries^  laboratories,  gymnasium, 
athletic  grounds  or  buildings,  boarding  at  the  Harvard  Dining  Asso- 
ciation or  at  the  Randall  Hall  Association,  and  mtUcing  use  of  any 
other  privileges  as  a  studetU,  until  his  financial  relations  with  the 
University  have  been  arranged  satisfactorily  to  the  Bursar,  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  rule  is  deemed  cause  for  fined  separation  of  the 
student  from  the  University, 

The  average  expenses  of  a  student  for  a  year  are :  — 


For  rent  and  care  of  room 

For  tuition 

For  board,  38  weeks  .  . 
For  Stillman  Infirmary  . 
For  fuel  and  light    .   .   . 


$60.00 

150.00 

114.00 

4.00 

15.00 

$843.00 

Students  can  board  at  cost  by  joining  the  Association  which  uses 
the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall.     The  cost  of  board  here  is 
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expected  not  to  exceed  $4.25  a  week.  The  membership  is  limited, 
and  application  should  be  made  before  September  15,  to  the  Auditor 
of  the  Dining  Association,  Memorial  Hall. 

At  Randall  Hall  board  is  furnished  d  la  carter  at  a  cost  which 
averages  about  $3.00  a  week.  Application  should  be  made  early 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association. 

Divinity  Hall,  the  dormitory  of  the  Divinity  School,  contains  41 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  primarily  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  other  students  until  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  academic  year  begins.  On  that  day  a  list 
of  the  rooms  not  previously  engaged  will  be  posted  at  the  Bursar^s 
office,  and  applications  may  be  made  to  him.  The  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School,  however,  reserves  the  right  of  discriminating 
between  applications  as  the  interests  of  the  School  may  in  his 
judgment  dictate. 

Some  of  the  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall  are  furnished,  the  furniture 
consisting  of:  iron  bedstead,  with  spring,  mattress,  and  pillow; 
washstand ;  chi£Fonnier ;  study  table ;  chairs ;  book  shelves ;  rug. 
The  price  includes  the  use  of  the  furniture. 

The  rooms  range  in  price  as  follows :  — 

Unfurnished  Rooms 

$45.  No.  10.  $70.  No.  18,  28. 

$50.  **      5.  $75.       '*    35. 

$55.  *»      2,  3,  14.  $80.       »•    41. 

$60.  •'      1,  13.  $85.       '•    17,  19,  23.  25.  29, 

$65.       *•    20.  31,  33,  37,  39. 

» 

Furnished  Rooms 

$55.  No.    6.                          $80.  No.  26,  32,  40.  42. 

$60.  *♦     4,  9,  12.                $85.  **    21,  36. 

$65.  ♦*    11.                           $90.  **    16,  27,  30. 

$75.  **      7,  8,  24,  34,  38. 

N.B.'In  each  caae  the  price  is  for  the  whole  room  from  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  until  the  next  Commencement,  and  includes  the  daily  care  of  the  room. 

■ 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after 
April  1  in  order  that  a  choice  may  be  secured. 

The  Bursar  may  cancel  the  assignment  of  a  room  to  any  student 
who  does  not  take  possession  of  it  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October, 
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The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  Jime.  The  vacation  begins  at  Commence- 
ment and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Christmas 
recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  ends  on  the  2d  of  January. 
The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the  Sunday  next  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  or  on  the  19th  of  April  when  that  day  falls  on  Sunday,  and 
ends  on  the  following  Saturday,  both  days  inclusive.  The  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth^day  of  May,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  holidays. 

All  students  should  register  in  Room  1,  Divinity  Library,  on 
September  29,  1904,  between  10  and  1. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  is  at  the  Library  daily  from  9  to  1 . 


Further  information  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  on  application 
to  Robert  S.  Morison,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


Resident  Graduates. 


NAMB.  HOm  BBBZDBirOE.         PBBnilT  ADDKIM. 

Blodgett,  Francis  Branchy  a.b.  {Hohart 

Coll.)  lS99,B.T.B.(Ep%s.  Theol.  School, 

Camtbridge)   1902,   s.t.b.    (Harvard 

Univ.)  1903.    Rector  of  the  Church  of 

Our  Redeemer,  Lexington.  Ltrinffton,  Lexington. 

Burr,  Everett  Doughty,  a.b.  {Brown 

Univ.)  1884,  a.m.  {ihid.)  1887,  s.t.b. 

{Crozer     Theol.    Seminary)    1887, 

s.T.D.  (Brown  Univ.)  1908.    Minister        [wealth  Aye.,  Newton  Centre. 

of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Newton.    Netoton  Centre^  633  Common- 
Calhoun,  Hall  Laurie,  a.b.  (Kentucky 

Univ.)  1892,  (Coll.  of  the  Bible,  Ky.) 

1892,  S.T.B.  (Yale  Univ.)  1902,  a.m. 

(Harvard    Univ.)     1903,    Williams 

Fellow ,  Lexington ,Ky.  71  Sacramento  St. 

Field,  Ambrie,  (Boeton  Univ.  School  of 

Theol.)    1896,   a.b.    (Bowton  Univ.) 

1902,  S.T.B.  (ibid.)  1902,  JS. Greenwich, R. I.  2  Carver  St. 
Haggerty,  William  Armstead,  a.b.  (  Ohio 

Weeleyan  Univ.)  1900,  a.m.  (ibid.) 

1903,  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.)  1903,   Mannington,W.  Va.  D.  10. 
Henick,  Everett  Carleton,  a.b.  (Colby 

Coll.)  1898,  (Newton  Theol.  InMtitw 

tion)  1901.    Minister  of  the  First  Bap-  [Charlestown. 

tist  Church,  Charlestown.  Charlestown,        39  High  St, 

Kimura,  Barnabas  Shigeharu,  a.b.  (Ho- 

bart  Coll. )  1900, A. M . ( Harvard  Univ. ) 

1903,    S.T.B.    (Epis.    Theol.   School, 

Cambridge)  1903,  Williams  Fellow, 

Nikai-do,  Nara  Ken,  Japan,   Lawrence  32. 
Knight,   William  Allen,   a.b.   (Hiram 

College)  1889,  s.t.b.  (Oberlin  Coll.) 

1900.    Minister  of  the  Brighton  Con-  [Boston. 

gregational  Church,  Boston.  Boston,        Brighton  Parsonage, 
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[Boston. 
156  Newbury  St., 


McMillan ,  Peter,  ▲.  b.  (  Highland  Univ,) 

1878,A.M.(t&tV2.)  1881,  (  Union  Theol. 

Seminary)  1881,  Boston^ 

Matthias,  Joseph  Martin,   {Nisky  Mo- 

ravian  Theol.  Seminary)  1896, 

St,  Mark*M,  Antigua,  B.  W.  L  57  Maseum  St. 
Reeves,    William    W,    {Boeton    Univ. 

School  of  Theol.)  1897,  a.b.  (Taylor 

Univ.)  1901,  Oxford,  0. 

Shalenberger,      Frank    Wilbnr,    a.b. 

{Franklin  and  Marehall  Coll.)  1898, 

A.M.  (ibid.)  1902,  (Reformed  Theol. 

Seminary,  Lancaster,  Pa.)  1903,         Heherlig,  Pa. 
Toyosaki,    Zennosake,    (KwanMei^Oa- 

kuin)  1895,  Tokyo,  Japan,     D.  84. 

Wenchel,  John  Frederic,    (Concordia 

Theol.  Seminary)  1898.     Minister  of 

the  Bethlehem  Evangelical  Lutheran 


419  Broadway. 


D.  12. 


Church,   Roslindale. 


[Roslindale. 
Baltimore,  Md.     19  Albano  St., 

Semior  Class. 


Bridenbaugh,  Paul  Samuel,  A..^.(Frank' 

Un  and  Marehall  Coll.)  1900,  (Re- 
formed Theol,  Semina^,  Lancaster, 

Pa.)  1903,  Reading,  Pa.       66  Wendell  St 

Cauble,  Commodore  Wesley,  (Coll.  of 

the  Bible,  Ky.)  1899,  a.b.  (Indiana 

Univ.)  1902,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1903,  Salem,  Ind.  D.  85. 

Crane,  William  Merriam,  a.b.  1902,        New  York,  K.  T.  50  Garden  St. 
Davis,  Earl  Clement,  a.b.   (Bowdoin 

Coll.)  1897,  Alburn,  Me.         D.  15. 

Hayward,  Laurence,  a.b.  1901,  Marlborough,       D.  17. 

Holmes,  John  Haynes,  a.b.  1902,  Maiden,  D.  28. 

Ives,  Henry  Goodson,   b.b.  (Univ.  of 

Pennsylvania)  1897,  Middletown,  Conn.  D.  23. 

Malick,  John  F,  a.b.   (Antioch  Coll.) 

1901,  Amelia,  0.  D.  21. 


Middle  Class. 

Corson,  Thomas  Moody,  a.b.  1902,  Salem, 

Davey,  William  Robert  Parkhouse,  a.b. 
(Brown  Univ.)  1902,  a.m.  (ibid.) 
1902,  Cambridge, 


D.  6. 


88  Hammond  St 
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Foster,  Manden  Rhodes,  a.b.  (Brown 

Unv9.)  1898,  E.  Braintree,       D.  1. 

Weston,  Harry  Augustus,  a.b.  (Unw, 

of  Michigan)  1902,  Oeneseo,  III,         D.  25. 


20  Martin  St. 
16  Mansfield 
[St.,  Allston. 


JuNiOB  Class. 

Baines-Grifflths,   David,  a.b.   (Kommcu 

City  Univ,)  1899,  Leyden, 

Barrow,  Qeorge  Alexander,  a.b.  1908,  AUston, 

Berry,  William  Eugene,  a.b.  (Penn 
Coll.)  1900,  A.M.  {ibid.)  1901,  a.b. 
(iTorvani  Univ.)  1908,  Paton,  la.  1182 Mass. Are. 

Hathaway,  George  Adelbert,  a.b.  1898,  Berkley,  51  Gardner  St.,  Allston. 

Home,Charles Ellsworth,  a.b.  (  Waynes- 
burg  Coll.)  1897,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1901,      WayneMburg,  Pa.  61  EUery  St. 

Leavens,  Robert  French,  a.b.  {Dart- 
mouth Coll.)  1901,  Roxbury,       49  Elmore  St.,  Rox. 

Snow,  Sydney  Bruce,  a.b.  1900,  Boston,  89  Chestnut  St.,  Boston. 

Squires,  Charles  William,  a.b.  (Mt.  Alli- 
son Univ.)  1900,  A.M.  {ibid.)  1902, 
A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1903,    Harbor  Qraee^  N.  F.   604  Sacramento  St. 

Stnrtevant,  Francis  Raymond,  a.b. 
{Trinity  Coll.)  1901,  a.b.  {Harvard 
Univ.)  1902,  Hartford,  Conn.  D.  7. 

Vail,  Albert  Ross,  ph.b.  (  Chisago  Univ. ) 

1903,  Chicago,  HI.         D.  40. 


Special  Students. 

Bidwell,  Charles  Augustus,  A.B.{Boston 

,     Univ.)  1896,  Brookline, 

Coe,  Reginald  Heber,  a.b.(5<.  Stephen's 
Coll.),  1880,  A.u.{Hobart  Coll.)  1894. 
Rector  of  All  Saints*  Church,  Belmont.  Belmont, 

Coleman,  Horace  Emery,  s.b.  {Earl- 
ham  Coll. ,  Ind. ) ,  1 895.  General  Sec> 
retary  of  the  Weymouth  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  E.  Weymouth.  E.  Weymouth, 

Glazier,  Harlan  Ezra,  a.b.  (  Union  Coll.) 

1897,  Dryden,  y.  F. 

Gordon,  Arthur  Hale,  a.b.  1898.  Min- 
ister of  Immanuel  Baptist  Church, 
Cambridge.  Cambridge, 


77  Thomdike  St., 
[Brookline. 

Belmont. 


[E.  Weymouth. 
159  Middle  St., 
[Ave.,  Boston. 
78  Westland 


177  Magazine  St. 
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53  Wendell  St. 


Green,    Henry    Otis,    ph.b.    (Broum 

Unw,)  1903,  Cumberland,  0.  76  Hammond  St. 

Green,    Otis    Harrison,    a.b.    ^Boston 

Univ,)  1901,  Hartwdl,  0. 

Harper,   Cecil,   a.b.    {Victoria   Univ., 

Oni.)  1872,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1883.  Minis- 

ter  of  the  Pope  Memorial  Church,  [Boston. 

North  Cohasset.  Bingham,       25  St.  James  Are., 

Hathaway,  George  Edgar,  Providence,  R.I.  70  Kirkland  St. 

Hill,  William  Austin,  A.B.  (^roum  Unvv.) 

1902.     Student  in  the  Newton  Theo-  [Newton  Centre. 

logical  Institution.  Arlington,  42  Farwell  Hall, 

MacIlwain,George  Edward,  a.b.  (  Univ. 

of  Michigan)  1890.     Minister  of  the 

First    Unitarian     Church,     Middle- 
borough.  Middleborough,   Middleborough. 
Meredith,   Ernest  Sidney,   ph.b.   (Mt. 

Union  Coll.)  1902,  Canton,  0, 

Meyerholz,  Charles,  m.di.  {Towa  State 

Normal    School)  1897,   ph.b.   (Iowa 

State  Univ.)  1902,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1903,  Wapello,  la, 
Parker,  William  Henry,  PH.B.(Cr»ip.  of 

Wisconsin)  1902,  JSagle,  Wis, 

Steenstra,  Frederick  Henry,  a.b.  1900. 

Student  in  the  Episcopal  Theological 

School,  Cambridge.  Cambridge, 

Stef4nsson,   Vilt^almur,    ph.b.   (Iowa 

State  Univ.)  1903,  Iowa  City,  la.      16  Howland  St. 


D.  8. 

D.  86. 
D.  21, 

Lawrence  35. 


SUMMARY. 

Rbsidekt  Graduatbs 14 

Senior  Class 8 

MiDDLB  Class 4 

Junior  Class 10 

Special  Students 16 

Total  
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OraducUes  of  the  following  Colleges :  — 


Antioch  College 1 

Boston  UniTenity  . 8 

Bowdoln  Colle|[e 1 

Brown  Uniyeni^ 6 

Chicago  UniTenity     • 1 

Colby  CoUece 1 

Dartmouth  CoUeg« 1 

Earlham  CoUese 1 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  ....  2 

Harrard  Unirersity li 

Highland  Unirersity 1 

Hiram  College 1 

Hobart  College 8 

Indiana  Unirersity 1 

Iowa  State  Normal  School 1 

Iowa  State  Unirersitr S 

Kansas  City  Unlyersity 1 


Kentucky  Unirersity 1 

Unirersi^  of  Michigan 2 

Moant  Allison  Unlrersity 
Mount  Union  College  .  .  . 
Ohio  Wesleyan  UniTersity 

Penn  College 

Unirersi^  of  Pennsylrania 
St.  Stephen's  College 
p  u 


Taylor  Unirersity 

Trinity  College 

Union  College 

Victoria  Unnrersity  .  . 
Wajmeslyirg  College  .  . 
Unirersi^  of  Wisconsin 

Counted  more  than  once 


U 
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Oraduaies  of  the  following  Theological  Seminaries:  — 


College  of  the  Bible,  Ky 2 

Boston Unirerslty .8 

Concordia  Tlieol<^c«l  Seminary  ...  1 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary 1 


Episcopal  Theological   School,  Cam- 
bridge    2 

Harrard  Unirersity 1 

Kwansei-Gakuin 1 

Newton  Theological  Institution    ...  1 


Nisky  Morarian  Theological  Seminary    1 

Oberlin  College 1 

Reformed  Theological  Seminaiy,  Lso- 

castenPa. 2 

Union  Ijiftological  Seminary  ....*.     1 
Yale  Unirersity _1 

18 
Counted  more  than  once 2 
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Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Dean,  and  Plummer 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals, 

Crawford  Howell  Toy,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Hancock  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  other  OrienUU  Languages. 

Ephraim  Emerton,  Ph.D.,  Winn  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

George  Foot  Moore,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Frothingham  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Religion. 

David  Gordon  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  D.D..  HoUis  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  Curator  of  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of 
Theology. 

Edward  Hale,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Homilelics. 

William  Wallace  Fenn,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Bussey  Professor  of 
Theology. 

James  Hardy  Ropes,  A.B.,  (SW.D.i  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  and  Dexter  Lecturer 
on  Biblical  Literature. 

Henry  Harrison  Haynes,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Semitic 
Languages. 

Irvau  Lester  Winter,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elocution. 

Bertel  Glidden  WiLLARD,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 
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the  FcKulty. 


THE   DIVINITY   SCHOOL 


The  Harvard  Divinity  School  has  several  characteristics  to 
which  attention  may  properly  be  called. 

1.  The  Divinity  School  is  a  department  of  Harvard  University. 
All  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  except  those 
in  the  laboratories,  are  open  without  extra  charge  to  students  of  the 
Divinity  School  paying  the  full  fee.  Over  three  hundred  such 
courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  1904-05  (consult  the  *«  An- 
nouncement of  Courses  of  Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  ^^). 

Students  of  theology  have  free  access  also  to  the  libraries,  chapel 
services,  museums,  occasional  lectures,  gymnasium,  play-grounds, 
and  other  resources  of  the  University.  The  same  fee  for  instruction 
is  required  in  the  Divinity  School  as  in  Harvard  College,  the  Grad- 
uate School,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School ;  and  the  same  standard 
of  scholarship  aid  is  applied. 

2.  The  Divinity  School  accepts  the  elective  system  of  studies 
as  applicable  to  students  for  the  ministry.  It  assumes  that  no 
single  course  of  study  can  properly  be  demanded  of  all  such  stu- 
dents, and  that  the  expansion  of  the  minister's  vocation  involves 
diversity  in  the  minister's  education.  The  only  limitation  of  liberty 
in  the  election  of  studies  is  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (see  paragraph  on  **  Courses  of  Instruction," 
p.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  liberty  of  election  is  increased  by  the 
further  provision  that  two  courses  from  the  list  of  studies  offered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  by  approval  of  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

3.  The  Divinity  School  is  an  undenominational  school  of 
theology.  The  constitution  of  the  Divinity  School  prescribes  that : 
*•  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  un- 
biassed investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the 
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peculiarities  of  any  denomination 
either  of  the 


be  required 
atudentk/^  In  conformity  with  this 
regulation  denominational  distinctions  are  disregarded  in  the  Faculty 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  School. 

4.  While  The  Divinity  School  provides  a  systematic  three 
years^  course  of  theological  study  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  it  also  offers  special  advantages  to  graduates  of  Theo- 
logical Schools  and  other  qualified  students  who  may  wish  to  under- 
take special  courses  df  professional  study.  In  the  academic  year 
1904-05  there  were  among  the  students  of  the  School  graduates  of 
the  following  theological  seminaries :  Boston  University ;  Concor- 
dia; Crozer;  Eden;  McCormick;  Meadville;  Nisky  Moravian; 
Oberlin;  Tufts;  Yale. 

5.  The  Divinity  School  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the 
University  which  has  its  own  dormitory,  and  while  its  students  are 
entirely  free  to  room  where  they  will,  it  is  felt  to  be  greatiy  to  a 
student's  advantage  to  enter  as  fully  as  may  be  into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  School,  which  can  best  be  done  through  his  living  in  Divinity 
Hall.  Daily  evening  prayers  and  a  Friday  evening  service  with 
sermon  are  conducted  by  students  and  officers  of  the  School. 
The  furnishing  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Hall  makes  it  acces- 
sible to  those  who  prefer  rooms  already  furnished,  and  a  common 
social  room  for  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  Divinity  Hall  adds  to 
the  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Testimonials,  All  candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  testi- 
monials of  character  and  scholarship. 

Resident  Graduates,  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted as  Resident  Graduates,  provided  the  courses  of  study  which 
they  have  pursued  are  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  All  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  representing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  or  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their  education  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  graduates  of  the  best  New  England  colleges. 


A  candidate  for  the  degree  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
upon  examination.  But  a  candidate  who  is  also  qualified  to  enter  as 
a  Resident  Graduate  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  without 
examination. 

Special  Students.  A  person  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  enter  the  School  as  a  Special  Student, 
provided  he  holds  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science, 
which  represents  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
provided  he  satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  education  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  such  a  course. 

In  all  the  instruction  of  the  School  reference  is  freely  made  to 
German  and  French  books.  Students  are  urgently  advised  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages,  especially  of  German, 
before  entering  the  School. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year, 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or 
half-courses,  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each, 
and  its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  In  the  following  list  all  courses  are  full  courses,  unless 
the  contrary  is  stated,  with  the  exception  of  the  courses  of  research, 
which  count  towards  the  degree  to  an  extent  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  instructor,  but  usually  as  full  courses. 

Students  are  free  to  choose  any  studies  which  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue,  but  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to  neglect 
entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments :  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homiletics.  Students  must 
in  every  case  leave  with  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  lists  of  the  courses  which  they 
propose  to  take. 

There  are  also  added  to  the  list  of  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  theology.  For  full  information  concerning  such  auxiliary 
courses,  students  should  consult  the  **  Announcement  of  Courses  of 
Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 


Introduction  to  the  Study  op  Theologit 

Eight  lectures   {first  half -year).      (Not  counted  for  a  degree.) 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

Familiar  lectares  and  conferences  with  students  on  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  our  time,  its  opportunities  and  demands ;  the  general 
and  professional  preparation  of  the  minister;  the  chief  branches  of 
theological  study,  their  relations  to  other  departments  of  learning,  and 
their  practical  use ;  suggestions  on  the  choice  and  order  of  studies ;  the 
use  and  abuse  of  books;  methods  and  habits  of  study;  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  results  of  reading  and  investigation. 

Old  Testament 

1.  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.      Ex- 

planation of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Book  of  Fsalms. 
Mon.^  Wed.,  Fri,,  cU  10.     Professor  Lyon. 

Pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  and  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  simple  sentences,  are  made  prominent  in  the  be- 
gfinning  of  the  course.  The  reading  advances  at  first  slowly,  the  student 
thus  gaining  thorough  familiarity  with  a  small  section  of  Hebrew  text. 
Grammatical  principles  are  explained  orally  and  illustrated  in  the  reading. 
The  phonetic  principles  governing  changes  of  form  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  paradigms  shown  to  be  strictly  in  aocofd- 
ance  with  |aw.  In  the  second  half-year  the  reading  is  more  extensive  and 
rapid. 

Texi  books:  Davidson*s  Introductory  Hthrew  Orammar;  Hahn*s  If$brtw 
Bible;  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Genesis  and  Psalms,  Leipzig,  Tauchnits, 
M.  1.20  to  1.50  a  part;  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

2.  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.      Interpretation  of  parts  of 

the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.     Text-criticism.     Tu. , 
Th.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  is  presupposed,  and  the  object 
is  to  study  portions  of  the  principal  Old  Testament  books  critically.  The 
syntax  is  given  by  explanation  of  the  text  and  by  lectures,  in  connection 
with  a  text-book.  The  chief  work  of  the  course  is  the  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  books  or  parts  of  books.  The  reading  begins  with  some 
earlier  prose  (Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  or  Kings),  goes  on  to  selections  from 
the  Prophets,  and  concludes  with  the  poetry  (Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  or 
Song  of  Songs)  and  the  latest  prose  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
or  Ecclesiastes) .  Textual  criticism  is  studied  mainly  by  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  with  the  Septuagint.     In  connection  with  each  book  attention 
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is  directed  to  ita  litenury  ■tyle,  its  tocial,  philotophical,  and  religious  riews, 
•nd  to  questions  of  date  and  authorship:  Each  student  does  private  read- 
ing in  Hebrew  and  writes  a  thesis. 

T€xi-4>ooks :  Bible  and  Lexicon  ;  Gesenius'«  Oramvutr  ;  Driver's  Use  of 
ike  Tenses  in  Hebrew^  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  ed.  3,  1892,  7s.  Bd.; 
Buhl's  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1892,  c.  $2.00, 
or  the  German  ed.,  c.  $1.25;  Swete's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
in  Oreek. 

Reference-hooks:  Grammars  and  lexicons,  texts  of  versions,  the  col- 
lections of  manuscript-readings  bj  Kennicott,  De'  Rossi,  and  Holmes 
and  Parsons,  and  commentaries. 

3  *hf.  Jewish  Aramaic.  •. —  Marti's  Biblisch-Aramaische  Grammatik. 
Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Targuins. 
Half -course  (second  half-year).  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Dr. 
Haynes. 

In  this  dialect  are  wrUten  large  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
MM  well  MM  the  Targums  (later  Jewiah  v^nions  of  the  Old  Testament),. 
The  readtog  consists  of  selections  from  the  works  named. 

Textbooks:  Ezra  and  Daniel,  in  the  edidoD  of  Baer  and  Delitztch; 
selections  from  the  Tcirgum  of  OnkeLos ;  Martl's  Orammatik  dee 
Mihlieck-Ara/m&isdten\  Dalman's  Aramadeek-neukehriUedhee  Worterbudi 
9u  Targum^  Talmud  und  Midrasdi,  Fcankfurt,  1901. 

11  ^hf.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  Half-course  (Jirst  half-year) , 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.    Dr.  Haynes. 

This  course  is  valuable  to  general  Semitic  students,  particularly  to 
those  who  pursue  Assyrian,  to  atudents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
especially  for  text-criticism,  since  the  Syriac  is  one  of  the  earliest  Biblical 
versions,  and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  Eastern 
mediaeval  history.  After  learning  the  necessary  forms,  an  easy  matter 
for  students  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Gospels, 
and  from  Brockelmann. 

Texi-hooks :  Brockelmann's  Syrisckt  Grammatik ;  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment; J.  Brun's  Dictionarium  Syriaeo-Latinum,  Beirut,  1895. 

Seference-books :  Noldeke's  Syriseke  Orammaiik,  ed.  2,  Leipzig,  C  H. 
Tauchnitz,  1898,  c.  M.  12. 

4.  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  JHi.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor) Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Lyon. 

The  time  covered  by  this  course  includes  the  whole  of  Israel's  national 
life :  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of  the  state,  the  internal 
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feuds  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  activity  of  the 
prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivities,  the  formation  of  a 
theocratic  state,  Judea  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Maccabean  state,  the  reign  of  Herod,  and  the  rule  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curators. Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  political  and  social 
institutions. 

Text-book :  The  revised  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  instruction 
is  given  largely  by  lectures,  and  the  history  is  illustrated  by  contempora- 
neous archaeological  remains.  Two  theses  are  prepared  by  each  member 
of  the  class.    Parallel  readings  are  assigned. 

Referenee-hooks :  Histories  of  Ewald,  Graetz,  Stade,  Renan,  Schurer, 
Kent,  and  H.  P.  Smith. 

5.  History  of  Jewish  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  200  a.d. 

Tu.,  Th,,  at  2.30.     Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  a  critical  inquiry  concerning  the  age, 
authorship,  collection,  and  transmission  of  the  books  Of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; the  second  deals  in  a  similar  way  with  Jewish  literature  to  the 
close  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  including  both  its 
Palestinian  and  Hellenistic  branches.  The  primary  object  of  the  course 
is  to  determine  the  value  of  these  writings  as  historical  sources.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  reading  is  required. 

6.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other  Sem- 

itic religions.     Moil,  f  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  Hebrew  religious  and  ethical  ideas  is 
traced  from  the  earliest  known  period  down  to  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
The  principal  topics  are :  the  idea  of  God,  including  the  development  of 
monotheism;  subordinate  supernatural  beings;  the  moral-religious  con- 
stitution of  man ;  ethical  ideas  and  practices ;  the  religious  functions  of 
priests  and  prophets,  and  the  growth  of  religious  institutions ;  nomism  and 
the  passage  of  the  nation  into  a  church;  the  expectation  of  a  national 
deliverer;  universalistic,  philosophic  and  gnomic  thought.  Comparisons 
are  made  with  Arabian,  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and 
Christian  ideas.     There  are  weekly  written  reports  and  one  thesis. 

Readings  are  assigned  in  W.  R.  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites y  2d  ed., 
Montefiore's  Hihbert  Lectures^  Budde*s  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile, 
and  Cheyne*8  .Teicish  Religious  Life  after  the  ExiUy  with  references  to 
other  works. 

For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  Courses  4  and  5,  or  their  equivalent,  is 
desirable. 
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7.  Assyrian.     Tu.,  Th.,  €U  10.     Dr.  Hayn£S. 

For  Btndents  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religions 
Assyrian  is  of  special  importance.  To  begin  this  study  an  acquaintance 
with  some  other  Semitic  language  is  necessary. 

The  reading  begins  with  transliterated  texts  whereby  the  student 
acquires  some  knowledge  of  grammar  and  Tocabulary  before  making 
much  progress  with  the  syllabary.  This  knowledge  greatly  facilitates 
the  acquisition  of  the  written  characters.  A  few  of  these  characters  are 
learned  daily,  and  as  rapidly  as  learned  are  used  in  writing  exercises  and 
in  reading  the  texts  in  the  original.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  historical 
bearings  of  the  passages  read. 

Texi^oks:  Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual,  Scribner's,  New  York,  1892, 
$4-00;  Delitzsch's  Assyrisehe  Lesestudce^  ed.  4,  Leipzig,  1900,  M.  18; 
Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Orammar,  Reuther  &  Reichard,  Berlin,  M.  9. 

8.  Assyrian  (second  course).     Tm.,  TA.,  al  10,     Professor  Lyon. 

Extensiye  reading  in  Contraets  from  ike  time  of  the  Hammurabi 
Dynasty  and  The  Laws  of  Hammurabi.  Practice  in  copying  and 
deciphering  originals  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Referenee-hooks :  Delitzsch's  ilMyrian  6Vammar;  Delitzsch's  ^«^rt«cA« 
Lesestiieke^  ed.  4 ;  Mimoires  de  la  DiUgaiion  en  Perse,  vol.  iv ;  Briinnow's 
CUusified  List;  Delitzsch's  Assyrisekes  Handworterhuck. 

20.  Research  Courses.  —  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  supervise 
for  any  properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on 
such  topic  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  Semitic  Conference  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  throughout 
the  academic  year.  There  are  essays  and  discussions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  work,  letters  from  foreign  correspondents 
are  read  from  time  to  time,  and  notes  are  presented  calling  atten- 
tion to  new  publications,  to  travels,  explorations,  and  discoveries, 
and  to  additions  to  the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Semitic  Library. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Semitic  6 A/*.).  Half-course. 
Sat.,  al  10.    Professor  Lyon. 

Arabic  (Semitic  7) .  —  Socin's  Orammar,  Briinnow^s  Chrestomathy. 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  11.    Dr.  Haynes. 
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Arabic  (second  course)  (Semitic  8) .  —  Wright^s  Grammar.  The 
Moallakat.  Motenebbi.  Ibn  Haldun.  The  Koran.  Tu., 
Th.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Toy. 

[Ethiopic  (Semitic  9  A/.). — Praetorius's  Grammar,  with  references 
to  Dillmann's  Grammar.  Dillmann's  Chrestomathy.  Enoch. 
Half-course.     Once  a  week.     Dr.  Haitnes.] 

Omitted  in  1906-06. 

Phoenician  and  Aramaic  Inscriptions  (Semitic  IDA/*.). — Lidzbarski^s 
Nordsemitische  Epigraphik.  Half-course.  Once  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor G.  F.  Moore. 

History  of  the  Spanish  Calif  ate  (Semitic  14  A/*.).  —  The  Barbary 
States.  Moslems  in  Sicily.  Lectures  on  the  Literature. 
The  Koran.     Half-course.     Wed.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Tor. 

[History  of  the  Bagdad  Calif  ate  (Semitic  Ibhf).  —  Mohammedan- 
ism in  Egypt  and  India.  Mohanmiedan  Law.  The  Cru- 
sades. Lectures  on  the  Literature.  The  Koran.  Half- 
course.     Wed.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Toy.] 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

New  Testament 

2.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 

First  half-year :  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings. 

Second  half-year :  The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  theo- 
logical and  ethical  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  Writers. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Ropes. 

This  course  aims  to  give  in  outline  a  general  view,  first  of  New  Testa 
ment  literary  criticism  ("Introduction"),  and  secondly  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  salient  points  in  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  will  be  regular  re- 
quired reading  and  frequent  written  papers.  Continuous  reading  of  the 
Greek  text  will  not  be  required. 

Either  half  of  this  course  may  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  be 
counted  as  a  half-course. 

Note.  —  To  enter  profitably  on  the  work  of  the  following  courses,  a 
fresh  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar  (inflec- 
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tions  and  syntax)  is  necessary.  Students  who  have  paid  no  attention  to 
Greek  for  several  years  must  review  their  Greek  grammar  in  the  previous 
snmmer  vacation. 

8.   The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
(U  10.     Professor  Ropes. 

In  this  course  the  whole  of  the  first  three  Gospels  will  he  read,  either 
privately  or  in  class.  Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Synoptic  problem,  and  other  general 
topics.  Reading  will  be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
immediately  before  and  during  -the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and 
antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 

4  ^A/*.   Problems  in  the  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.      Half-ccmrse 
{first  half-year) .     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Ropes. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  already  possessing  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels.  The  aim  will  be  to 
investigate  some  of  the  main  problems  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  such  as  the 
historical  value  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  chronology  of  Jesus'  Ministry, 
the  question  of  the  dominance  of  the  apocalyptic  or  of  the  ethical  element 
in  his  thought,  his  claim  to  be  Messiah,  the  original  character  and 
permanent  significance  of  his  eschatology,  the  narratives  of  miracles, 
and  the  like.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  undertake  one  special 
topic  for  investigation  and  written  report;  and  all  the  members  of  the 
course  will  be  required  to  read  the  main  parts  of  the  more  important 
modem  Lives  of  Christ,  by  Strauss,  Renan,  Keim,  B.  Weiss,  Andrews, 
Edersheim,  O.  Holtzmann. 

[6  ^hf.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  —  Selected  portions.  HcUf- 
course  (^  fir  St  half-year),     Tunceaweek.     Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

[l^hf  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Half -course  (second  half-year).  Three  times  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1906-06. 

In  this  course  Acts  will  be  read  through,  with  discussion  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  directly  used  for  the  history  of 
the  Apostolic  Age.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical problems  involved,  as  well  as  to  the  literary  criticism  of  Acts. 

Occasional  written  papers  on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  re- 
quired. Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course. 
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[8.  The  Epistles  of  Paul. — Selected  portions.  Man.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  12.    Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course. 

12  *hf.  The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude.  Half-course  (^second 
half-year).     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Rof*£S. 

Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  nepessary  for  this 
course.  One  or  more  papers  on  subjects  of  literary  or  historical  criticism 
connected  with  these  Epistles  will  be  required  of  each  member  of  the 
course. 

[18*^.  The  Revelation  of  John.  Baif-course  (second  half-year:). 
Twice  a  week.    Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

Ib^hf.  The  Theological  Method  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Hdlf-course  (Jirst 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  ai  10.     Professor  Fenn. 

30.  Advanced  study  and  research.  Professor  Ropes  will  arrange 
and  supervise  special  work  of  competent  advanced  students 
on  such  topics  of  New  Testament  study  as  they  may  desire 
to  undertake. 

Allied  Courses 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  Courses,  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  importance  for  persons  intending 
to  become  professional  students  of  the  New  Testament. 

Plato  (Republic) ;  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I-IV  and  X)  —  Survey 
of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle  (Greek  8). 
Tu.,  Th.,  8at.,  at  10.  Professors  Goodwin  and  J.  H. 
Weight. 

Greek  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference  to  Plato  (Philosophy 
1 2) . — Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  theses.  Mon. ,  Wed. , 
Fri.f  at  10.    Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Perby. 

[History  of  Later  Greek  Literature  (the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods). — Lectures,  with  direction  of  the  students^  private 
reading.    (Classical  Philology  42.)   Professor  Weir  Smyth.] 

Omitted  in  1905-06;  to  be  given  in  1906-07. 
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Seneca's  Interpretation  of  Greek  Philosophy.  (Classical  Philology 
73  U/.)  Half-course  {first  half-year),  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,,  at  9, 
Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

Church  History 

[1.  General  Church  History  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Tu.,  Th.,  8ai.,  at  11,     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

Conne  I  U  intended  primarily  for  student*  who  expect  to  take  but 
one  conne  in  Chorch  History  and  also  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
more  detailed  study  of  the  several  periods.  A  knowledge  of  general 
European  history  will  be  presumed.  In  the  instruction  especial  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Church  as  an  institution, 
its  relation  to  the  State  and  to  Society.  The  history  of  thought  as 
embodied  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  and  in  the  creeds  resulting  from 
them  will  be  dwelt  upon  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
growth  of  institutions.  No  text-book  will  be  prescribed,  but  the  student 
will  be  expected  to  follow  the  lectures  in  some  such  manual  as  Kurtz's, 
Holler's  or  Fisher's  Church  History,  and  to  do  extended  reading  in  the 
more  detailed  books  reserved  in  the  libraries  at  the  Divinity  School 
and  at  Grore  Hall.  Written  work  in  the  form  of  theses  or  shorter  reports 
may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

[2a  ^hf  The  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Half -course  (first 
half-year),     Tu,,  Th,,  at  9.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

Course  2  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the  formative  period  of  the 
Church  on  the  side  of  its  organization,  its  system  of  government  and 
administration.  The  several  theories  of  early  church  history,  the  demo- 
cratic, the  episcopal,  the  papal,  will  be  studied,  and  the  final  outcome  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West  will  be  treated  as  the  result  of  a  conflict  among 
these  theories,  determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  social  order  in 
each  case. 

[^b^hf.  The  Roman  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Half-course  {second  half-year),  Tu.,  Th,, 
at  9.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1906-06. 

In  this  course  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  development  of  the 
papal  system  in  connection  with  the  institutions  peculiar  to  mediaeval 
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society,  the  feudal  system,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  principle  of 
asceticism,  the  working  of  the  customary  law  of  the  Germanic  peoples, 
the  reaction  upon  it  of  the  Roman  Law  and  the  consequent  fixing  of  the 
Canon  Law.  The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures  and  extended  reading, 
with  occasional  written  work. 

8.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350  to  1563) . 
Tu.,  Th,,  Sat,,  at  9,     Professor  Emerton. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is :  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed ;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  2  and  8  is  by  lectures  and  extensive  reading, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examinations.  Written  theses  may 
also  be  required. 

4.  The  Church  since  the  Reformation.     Mon,,  Wed,,  Fri.,  at  11, 

Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

This  course  will  deal  mainly  with  the  history  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
but  space  will  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  Counter-Reformation  and 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  rise  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Protestant  denominations  and  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  America  will  be  discussed.  In  the  treatment  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  history  of  Missions  will  have  prominent  place.  This  course  may  be 
taken  in  the  second  half-year  as  a  half-course. 

5.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 

prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  11.  Professor 
Emerton. 

In  Course  5  the  history  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements   of 
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belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a 
nucleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  **  orthodox," 
the  instruction  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  those  divergent  forms 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  ^*  heresy."  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  fixed  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  development  of  doctrine,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  movement  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  advisable  to  take  this  course  at  as  late  a  slage  of 
theological  study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  divisions  of  time,  compara^ 
tively  much  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period 
than  to  the  later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some 
phase  of  doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  will  usually  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 

[6  hf.   Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law.     Half -course.     Once  a 
fortnight.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

The  work  of  the  year  begins  with  a  study  of  the  history  and  composition 
of  the  Canon  Law  and  some  practice  in  referring  to  the  text  of  the  Corpus 
juris  canoniei.  Topics  are  then  assigned,  which  the  students  pursue  by 
themselves,  reporting  their  progress  at  the  meetings  of  the  class. 

7  ^hf.    History  of  Christian  Literature  until  the  Time  of  Augustine. 
Half -course    (first  half-year).     Wed.,  at   3.30.     Professor 

£.  C.  MOOKE. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  deal  with  the  body  of  literature,  includ- 
ing the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  produced 
by  the  Christian  movement  in  the  first  four  centuries.  The  relation  of 
this  literature  to  the  Jewish  spirit,  and  as  well  to  classical  forms  and 
Hellenic  influences,  will  be  considered,  as  also  the  development  of  the 
literaiy  type  characteristic  of  the  church  fathers.  The  gradual  separa- 
tion from  the  rest  of  this  literature  of  that  part  which  was  subsequently 
known  as  the  New  Testament  will  be  treated  of,  with  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  that  separation. 

20.    Advanced  study  and  research.     Once  a  week,  two  successive 
hours.     Professor  Emerton. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is :  (1)  to  give  to  students  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  original  authorities  for  a  given 
period  of  history  or  for  some  specific  historical  development;  (2)  to  teach 
by  actual  practice  the  methods  of  historical  research.  The  work  consists : 
(1)  in  reading  typical  texts  of  historians  and  of  documents,  and  (2)  in  the 
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preparation  of  short  studies  on  special  topics  of  inqniry  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  to  the  class  for  criticism.  The  field  of  study  selected 
Taries  from  year  to  year,  but  is  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Talue  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  his- 
torical research.  The  following  subjects,  which  hare  actually  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  study  in  different  years,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
selections :  the  Investiture  Conflict  of  the  Eleventh  Century ;  Church  and 
State  m  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa;  the  Rise  of  the  Commoaal 
System  in  France ;  Topics  in  Early  Reformation  History ;  the  Letters  and 
Early  Writings  of  Erasmus ;  the  Literature  of  the  Great  Schism. 

While  the  main  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  investigation  and  the  weighing  of  evidence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  incidental  knowledge  of  history  thus  acquired  is  far 
from  being  an  unimportant  means  of  historical  education. 

Students  desiring  to  follow  any  special  lines  of  historical  inqniry  in  the 
method  here  indicated  may  enroll  in  this  course  and  pursue  their  own 
work  under  the  general  advice  of  the  instructor. 

In  Courses  6  and  20  a  ready  knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  and  French 
is  essential. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  Church  History  attention  is  called  to 
the  great  number  of  historical  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  not  only  in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  in  thOM 
of  the  languages,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

History  of  Religions 

2.   History  of  Religions  in  Outline.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  their  character  and 
history ;  their  relation  to  race,  environment,  and  culture ;  their  influence 
on  one  another;  and  their  place  in  the  whole  development  of  religion. 
The  first  half-year  will  be  given  to  the  religions  of  China  and  Japan; 
Egypt;  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  the  western  Semites,  including  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  study  of  the  second  half-year  will  be  in  the 
religions  of  India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Celts ;  Chris- 
tianity.    These  groups  may  be  taken  separately  as  half-courses. 

4^^/.    Histor}^  of  Judaism.     Half-course  {first  half-year).     Three 
times  a  week.     Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

The  course  will  cover  the  history  of  the  Jewish  religion  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Seleucid  supremacy  (198  B.C.)  to  the  present  time.  The 
formative  period,  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  will  be  treated  with  greater 


tnlnegB,  incloding  the  inflnenfe  of  Greek  life  (Jid  thought  and  the  reactioii 
from  it.  Rod  the  rice  of  Chriitianit}'  and  it<  lepBTatioii  from  JnduBto. 
Thii  will  be  followed  by  a  more  rapid  larve;  of  the  iDbaeqnent  develop- 
ment: theTaliTDdicage;  theiiiBuenceof  Arabcalture  ;  Jewish  philoaoph/ 
and  theatoKf  io  the  Middle  AgEi ;  modem  movements  and  t^ndenrieE  in 
Jndaiim. 

Attention  i«  called  to  the  two  allied  coones  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
DiTinity,  Old  Teatament  6,  on  tlie  Hutoiy  of  the  Hebnw  SeliEion, 
and  New  Teetament  a,  on  Hew  Teatament  Theolosyi  ^nd  to  the 
follmriax  conreea  offeied  by  ttie  Faculty  of  Art*  and  Sciences;  — 

Science  of  Religion  (Philosophy  7  A/".)  Half-course.  Fri.,  at  11. 
Dr.  Woods. 

Fhiloeoptiical  Systems  of  India,  with  special  reference  to  Vedanta, 
Sankhya,  and  Yoga  (Ptiilosophy  IS).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  12. 
Dr.  Woods. 

Germanic  and  Celtic  Religions  (History  of  Religions  3  »A/.).  Ealf- 
CQurse  (xecond  half-^ear).  Three  limes  a  week.  Professor 
KiTTRBDOE  and  Aast.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson. 

[Germanic  Mythology  (German  16 'A/.).     Half-course  (Jrsl  half- 
year).     Man.,  Wed.,  Fri..  at  11.     Professor  Kittredge.] 
Omitled  in  1905-06. 

History  of   Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Semitic  ^hf.).      Half-course. 
Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  LvoN, 
See  alio  Philosophr  3,  9,  and  IS ;  Greek's ;  Semitic  14. 


I'A/.   Theism.     H<Uf -course  {first  half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fn., 
at  11.     Professor  Fen X. 
The  work  of  the  coune  coiuiiw  of  two  lecturer  a  week  and  one  hour 

(Friday)  of  conference  upon  collateral  reading. 

2*hf.   Outlines  of  Systematic  Theology,     ffalf-course  (second  half- 
year).     Mmt..  Wed..  Fri.,  al  11.     Professor  Fenn. 
Thii  conrse  considere  (1)  The  Natnre  and  Method  of  Revelation,  (2) 

The   Theological   Interpretation  of  FroblemB  of  Religioua  Experience. 

The  conraea.  Theology  I,  New  Teaiament  15,  and  Theology  2,  form  a 

logical  Bcqnence,  and,  although  an;  one  courae  may  be  taken  without 

reference  to  the  othera,  they  are  recommended  for  auccetMie  years  in  the 

order  named. 
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3  '^hf.  New  England  Theology.  HcUf-course  (first  half-year),  Tu,, 
3,30-5.30,     Professor  Fenn. 

The  object  of  this  coarse  is  to  develop  the  tradition  of  New  England 
Congregationalism,  in  respect  to  both  faith  and  order,  with  especial 
reference  to  prog^ssiye  tendencies. 

[4  ^hf.  Typical  Systems  of  Christian  Theology.  Half-course  (second 
half-year),     Tu,,  3,30-5,30,     Professor  Fenn.] 

Omitted  in  1905-06. 

In  this  course  the  works  of  at  least  two  representatiTe  theologians  will 
be  carefully  studied  each  year.  For  1906-07  the  subject  will  be  Athanasins 
and  Calvin. 

6  ^hf.  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mysticism.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year) ,  Tu,,3, 30-5,30,   Professor  Fenn. 

This  course  offers  a  detailed  study  at  once  critical  and  sympathetic  of  a 
single  phase  of  religious  thought  and  experience. 

6.  The  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  theological 
thought.    Mon,j  Wed,,  Fri,,  at  12,    Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

With  Kant  begins  the  modem  philosophical  movement.  Any  present 
statement  in  Theology  must  take  account  of  the  scientific  movement  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  its  effect  upon  the  ideas  of  God  and  the 
world.  It  must  reckon  also  with  the  results  of  historical  and  literary 
criticism  in  the  last  half-centuiy  and  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions. 
It  will  be  affected  by  the  change  from  the  emphasis  upon  the  individual, 
which  was  characteristic  of  earlier  Protestantism,  to  the  endeavor  after 
social  expression  and  the  pursuit  of  social  ends,  which  marks  all  the  life 
and  thought  of  our  time.  This  course  will  endeavor  to  register,  even  if 
only  in  a  fragmentary  way,  such  changes  as  have  already  taken  place  in 
theological  thought  and  to  mark  their  significance  in  the  movement 
toward  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

20.  The  Theology  of  Ritschl  and  of  the  Ritschlian  School,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  works  of  Ritschl,  Herrmann,  and  Kaftan.  Fri,, 
al  3,30,     Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary  and  is  designed  for  advanced 
students  who  are  interested  in  present  phases  of  theological  discussion. 
Students  choosing  it  should  take  also  Theology  6  unless  they  have  already 
taken  either  Theology  6  or  its  equivalent. 
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Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4). — The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Man,,  Wed,,  Fri.,  cU  3.80.     Professor  Palmer. 

Metaphysics  (Philosophy  9).  —  The  fundamental  problems  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy.  —  The  Nature  of  Reality ;  Monism  and 
Pluralism;  Freedom,  Teleology,  and  Theism.  First  half- 
year:  Professor  James.  Lectures  and  a  thesis.  Second 
half-year:  Professor  Royce:  Royce's  The  World  and  the 
Individual.  Lectures  and  a  thesis.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11. 
Professors  James  and  Royce. 

Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial  reference  to  Man's  place  in 
Nature  (Philosophy  3). — The  Fundamental  Conceptions  of 
Natural  Science,  and  their  relation  to  Ethical  and  Religious 
Truth.  Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  theses.  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Perry. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20d).  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Ethics  of  German  Idealism.     Th.,  4-6.     Professor  Palmes. 

Ethics 

1  ^hf  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions.  — The  problems  of  Poor- 
Relief,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  the 
Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.  Lectures, 
special  researches,  and  prescribed  reading.  Half-course 
(second  half-year) .  2Y/.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor  Pea- 
body  and  Dr.  Rogers. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  economic  courses  dealing 
with  similar  subjects  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
social  situation  and  on  the  philosophy  of  society  involved.  Its  introduction 
discusses  the  various  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
Moral  Ideal  [required  reading  from  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  Social 
Philosophy,  and  Muirhead*8  Elements  of  Ethics'] .  The  course  then  con- 
siders the  ethics^of  the  family  [required  reading  from  Spencer's  Principles 
of  Sociology] ;  the  ethics  of  poor-relief  [required  reading  from  Charles 
Booth's  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People]  ;  the  ethics  of  the  labor  question 
[required  reading  from  J.  A.  Hobson's  The  Social  Problem,  and  Schaffle's 
The  Quintessence  of  Socialism] ;  and  the  ethics  of  the  drink  question 
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[required  reading  from  Rountree  and  Sherwell,  The  Temperance  Problem 
ctnd  Social  Eeform"] .  In  addition  to  lectures  and  required  reading  two 
special  and  detailed  reports  are  made  by  each  student,  based  as  far  as 
possible  on  personal  research  and  observation  of  scientific  methods  in  pooi^ 
relief  and  industrial  reform.  These  researches  are  arranged  in  consultation 
with  the  instructor  or  his  assistant ;  and  an  important  feature  of  the  course 
is  the  suggestion  and  direction  of  such  personal  investigation,  and  the  pro- 
vision to  each  student  of  special  literature  or  opportunities  for  observation. 
A  special  libraiy  of  800  carefully  selected  volumes  is  provided  for  the 
use  of  students  in  this  course. 

20  *hf.  Seminary  of  Social  Ethics.  —  Subject  for  the  year:  Religion 
and  the  Social  Question.  Half -course  (second  half-year). 
Tu,,  7,30-9.30  P.M.     Professor  Peabody. 

206  *hf.  Professor  Peabody  will  direct  special  researches  of  compe- 
tent students  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions.  HcUf- 
course  (second  half-year) . 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4). — The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri.^  at  3.30.     Professor  Palmer. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20d).  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Ethics  of  German  Idealism.     Ih,,  4-6.     Professor  Palmer. 

Principles  of  Sociology  (Economics  3).  —  Theories  of  Social  Pro- 
gress. Mon.t  Wed.,  and  (ai  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Carver  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Fieij>. 

Methods  of  Social  Reform  (Economics  146*^.).  —  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, the  Single  Tax,  etc.  Half -course  (second  half-year), 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Carver. 

Problems  of  Labor  (Economics  9a  ^hf).  —  Half-course  (first  half- 
year),  Tu,,  Th.,  and  (ai  the  pleasure  of  Uie  instructor)  Sat., 
at  1.30.     Professor  Ripley  and  Mr. . 

[Economics  of  Corporations  (Economics  9b  ^hf).  —  Half-course 
(second  half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the 

instructor)  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Ripley  and  Mr. .] 

Omitted  in  1905-^6. 
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HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL   CaRE 

1  hf.   The  Stxucture  and  Analysis  of  Sermons.     Half-course,     Th.^ 
at  9-    Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  Homiletics,  the  study  corers  the  three 
years  required  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.,  and  a  student  passes  under  the 
hands  of  several  instructors.  Course  1  deals  in  the  first  half-year  with  the 
forms  and  method  of  sermon-writing,  the  critical  study  of  masterpieces, 
and  the  construction  of  plans  of  original  work ;  in  the  second  half-year 
each  student  writes  four  sermons  which  are  criticised  in  the  class  or 
privately  by  the  instructor. 

8.  Preaching.  Each  student  prepares  eight  sermons  during  the 
year,  of  which  some  are  preached  before  the  class  and  criti- 
cised by  students  and  instructor  [in  Appleton  Chapel] ,  and 
the  rest  are  criticised  by  the  instructor  privately.  Students 
in  this  course  should  already  have  taken  Homiletics  1  or  its 
equivalent.  The  course  may  be  taken  a  second  time  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Professors  Peabody,  £.  C. 
Moore,  and  Fenn,  and  Asst.  Professor  Male. 

8  ^hf.  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  Direction  of  Church  Activities. 
Half-course  (first  half-year).  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Asst. 
Professor  Hale. 

This  course  considers  the  life  of  the  minister  in  his  pastoral  relations , 
together  with  the  conduct  of  Sunday-schools,  guilds  and  clubs,  and  the 
administration  of  charities ;  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  is  included. 
Collateral  reading,  written  reports,  and  critiques  are  required. 

4:*hf  The  Minister  as  Preacher,  and  the  History  of  Christian  Preach- 
ing. Half-course  (second  half-year).  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  20. 
Professor  Peabody. 

This  course  examines  the  conduct  of  worship,  the  forms  of  preaching, 
and  the  characteristics  of  certain  selected  preachers,  from  Chrysostom  to 
Brpoks.    Each  student  presents  to  the  class  a  special  study  of  one  preacher. 

6  *hf  The  Homiletical  Use  of  the  Bible.  Half-course  (second  half- 
year).     Tu.,  Th.,  at  22.    Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

In  this  course  the  class  will  study  how  to  use  the  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  most  truthfully  and  effectively  in  preaching.  Ser- 
mons by  different  preachers  of  distinction  in  which  the  same  text  or 
passage  has  been  used  will  be  compared,  and  original  outlines  or  briefs 
for  sermons  will  be  discussed. 
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20.   Homiletical  Seminary.     2%.,  7.30-9,30  p.m.  (Not  counted  for 
a  degree.)     Asst.  Professor  Hale. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  students  who  have  already  had 
experience  in  preaching  an  opportunity  for  consultation  as  to  the  best 
methods  for  making  their  sermons  more  effective.  Sermons  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  be  submitted  for  discussion,  and  comparison  will  be 
made  with  sermons  ixom  the  same  texts  or  on  similar  topics  by  other 
preachers.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  passages  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  as  illustrated  in  the  sermons  submitted,  and  such 
questions  of  duty  or  expediency  as  may  arise  in  connection  with  special 
problems  of  the  parish  or  the  conmiunity  will  also  be  considered. 

Elocution 

1.  Voice  Training,  and  the  Elements  of  Form  in  Speaking.  Pre- 
paratory to  Course  2.  Once  a  week.  (NQt  counted  for  a 
degree.)     Mr.  Willard. 

2  hf.  Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture  Reading,  Oral  Discussion.  Half- 
course,  Twice  a  week.  Asst.  Professor  Winter  and  Mr. 
Willard. 

The  training  in  Course  1  is  implied  in  the  requirements  of  Course  2,  and 
IS  to  be  taken  before  or  with  Course  2  —  preferably  before. 

General  Exercises 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  officers  and  students  at  7  p.m.  each 
week  day  except  Friday. 

Worship  and  Preaching,  on  Fridays  after  November  1,  conducted 
by  students,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School.  Open  to  the 
public.     7.30  P.M. 

INSTRUCTION   IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  are  entitled  to  attend  any  exercises 
in  the  College,  or  other  Departments  of  the  University,  for  which 
they  show  themselves  fitted,  except  exercises  in  laboratories.  For 
students  paying  the  full  fee  there  is  no  extra  charge. 

The  Hemenway  Gymnasium  is  open  to  members  of  this  School, 
without  extra  charge. 
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SUMMER   SCHOOL  OF   THEOLOGY 


The  sixth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  was  held 
from  July  5  to  July  21,  1904.  The  School  was  in  charge  of  the 
following  committee  of  the  Faculty:  Professors  Pea  body,  G.  F. 
Moore,  and  Fenn,  and  Assistant  Professor  Hale.  The  School 
was  open  to  men  and  women.     The  fee  was  $15. 

The  lecturers  were :  Professors  Toy,  Peabody,  Eherton,  G.  F. 
Moore,  Lyon,  E.  C.  Moore,  and  Fenn,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Hale. 

The  attendance  of  the  Smnmer  School  of  Theology  for  the  six 
years  of  its  existence  has  been  as  follows :  — 
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Yean.                                 Sabjecto  for  the  Tear.                           Men.  Women.  Total. 

1899  .  .  Old  Testament,  Church  History,  Theology  .   .  96  9  105 

1900  .  .  New  Test.,  History  of  Religions,  Homiletics    .52  2  54 

1901  .  .  The  Relation  of  Ministers  to  Social  Questions  .84  5  89 

1902  .  .  Current  Problems  in  Theology 74  4  78 

1903  .  .  Principles  of  Education  in  the  Work  of  the 

Church 54  4  58 

1904  .  .  Contributions  to  Historical  Theology 46  1  47 

406        25        431 
The  attendance  of  ordained  ministers  has  been  as  follows :  — 
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The  geographical  representation  of  students  of  the  Summer  School 
in  1904  was  as  follows :  — 


California 1 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 1 

Georgia 2 

Illinois 1 

Iowa 1 

Maine 1 

Maryland S 


Massachusetts 19 

Minnesota 1 

New  Brunswick 1 

New  Hampshire 8 

New  Jersey 2 

New  York 8 

Pennsylvania 1 

Tennessee 1 


The  Summer  School  of  1905  will  be  held  July  5-21.  A  special 
pamphlet  describing  the  programme  of  this  session  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Divinity  Faculty. 


THE  LIBRARY 

The  School  has  a  theological  library  consisting  of  about  33,900 
volumes  and  9,000  pamphlets.  It  is  classified  in  about  seventy 
departments,  with  many  sub-divisions.  The  classification  is  carried 
very  much  farther  in  a  carefully  prepared  subject  card  catalogue,  not 
yet  complete,  in  which  a  book  appears  under  every  general  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  In  this  way  it  is  intended  to  have  an  index  to 
everything  of  importance  in  any  volume  in  the  Library.  There 
is  also  a  card  catalogue  of  authors. 

The  main  part  of  the  Library  is  stored  in  a  fire-proof  stack-room, 
and  books  can  be  borrowed  from  it  during  the  day.  About  2200 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  students  have  access 
to  them  during  the  day  and  evening.  About  400  volumes  of  these 
are  reference  books ;  the  others  are  volumes  selected  by  the  professors 
as  those  most  referred  to  by  them,  or  those  which  for  other  reasons 
they  desire  to  have  readily  accessible  to  the  students  for  consultation. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  right  to  use  the 
College  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  which  contains  about  437,000  volumes 
and  is  rich  in  theological  literature.  The  author  catalogue  of  the 
Divinity  School  Library  includes  all  recent  theological  works 
acquired  by  the  College  Library. 
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DEGREES 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Stadent3  properly  qualified,  who  have  been  registered  in  the 
School  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  passed  satisfactorily 
examinations  on  the  work  of  fourteen  approved  courses,  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Not  more  than  six  courses 
may  be  offered  for  the  degree  in  any  one  year.  A  student  must 
have  completed  the  work  of  at  least  three  and  a  half  courses  in  order 
to  be  promoted  to  the  Middle  class,  and  of  at  least  eight  courses  to 
be  promoted  to  the  Senior  class. 

In  the  selection  of  his  studies  the  student  may  choose  two  courses 
included  in  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  not  included  in  that  of  the  Divinity  School.  Such  courses  must 
in  each  case  be  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

Students  who  are  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College,  and  have 
counted  Divinity  School  courses  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
may,  upon  the  special  approval  of  the  Faculty,  be  allowed  to  count 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  an  equal  number  of  College 
courses  not  previously  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Students  who  are  qualified  under  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  after  pursuing  for  one  year  at  the  School  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study  accepted  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  as  suitable  and  sufiicient  for  the  purpose, 
and  passing  with  high  credit  an  examination  on  the  same.  Work 
counted  for  this  degree  cannot  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity. 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  qualified  under  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  pursuing  studies  belong- 
ing to  some  one  of  the  following  fields:  Semitic  studies,  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Greek,  Church  History,  Theology,  Sociology. 

The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  are  conducted  by  the 
appropriate  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  according 
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to  the  special  regulations  of  each  Division.  The  Divisions  having 
the  above-mentioned  subjects  in  charge  are  the  following :  Semitic 
Languages  and  History,  Ancient  Languages,  History  and  Political 
Science,  Philosophy. 

Recommendations  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  must  proceed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  must  be  conformed  to  the  requirements  maintained  by  thttt 
Faoulty.  For  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  least  two  years  of  specially 
approved  and  directed  advanced  study,  one  of  which  most  be  spent 
at  Harvard  University,  are  required  of  students  already  qualified 
lor  candidacy  lor  this  degree. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  become  a  oandkLate  lor  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Pyiosophy  shfmld  communicate  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  the  GradwOe  School, 

CfiRTiriCATlfiS 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects,  are 
entitled  to  a  cerdficate,  stating  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
mranbers  of  the  School,  and  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  tliey 
have  been  examined. 

PRIZES 

The  Bilungs  Prize.  Through  Trustees  of  the  estate  of  Robert 
C.  Billings  there  has  been  established  an  annual  Prize  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  excellence  in  pulpit  deliva^,  special  attention  being 
given  to  improvement  during  the  year.  This  prize  is  assigned  by 
vote  of  the  Faculty  in  May,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  prizes. 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  may  compete  for  the  Dante,  Toppaa, 
and  Sumner  Prizes  of  the  University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   OTHER   PECUNIARY   AID 

With  the  single  exception  named  in  connection  with  the  Williams 
Fund,  that  the  beneficiary  of  that  fund  must  be  a  Protestant,  the 
peciiQiary  aid  furnished  by  the  School  is  given  without  regard  to 
denominatioBaJ  dilferences. 

No  person  may  receive  aid  unless  he  can  show  a  record  ol  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  or  its  equivalent,  on  his  previous  examinaUons, 
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and  by  his  character,  and  in  other  respects,  gives  promise  of  usefol- 
ness,  and  unless  he  can  give  evidence  that  he  needs  such  help. 

A  student  receiving  beneficiary  aid  is  required  to  do  a  full  year's 
work  continued  through  the  final  examinations.  If  at  any  time  he 
fails  to  do  fuil  work,  or  if  the  character  of  his  work  falls  below  the 
required  standard,  the  aid  which  he  would  otherwise  receive  may  be 
withdrawn  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  If  he  leaves  the  School 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  will,  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty, 
be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money  for  that  year  which  he  has  already 
received. 

Applications  for  the  Williams  Fellowships,  for  soholarships,  or 
for  other  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  and  applicants  for  the  Williams  Fellowships  must 
also  submit  specimens  of  their  work.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  order  to  be  considered  at  the 
first  assignment  should  be  received  by  him  not  later  than  M€treh  31, 
Applications  received  after  that  date  for  scholarships  not  previously 
assigned  will  be  considered  and  acted  on  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  income  of  the  funds  named  below  is  assigned  for  beneficiary 
purposes  upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty. 

1.  The  following  funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College :  — 

The  Chapman  Scholabsuip,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Chap- 
man, with  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  Cary  Scholarships,  founded  by  Thomas  Cary,  Esq.,  two 
with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each. 

The  Scholarships  ok  the  Jackson  Foundation,  foi&ded  by 
Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  four  wit^  an  income  of  (me  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  each. 

The  Clapp  Scholarship,  founded  by  Joshua  Clapp,  Esq.,  with 
aa  income  pf  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Kendall.  Scholarship,  founded  on  the  donation  of  Miss 
Nancy  Kendall,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

The  Jonas  H.  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jonas  H. 
I^endall,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Bequest  op  Abner  W.  Buttrick,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  the 
income  of  which  is  awarded  by  the  President  and  Fellows  «*  to  such 
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deserving  young  men  as  they  shall  select,  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
and  educating  themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel/^  The 
annual  income  of  this  bequest  is  five  hundred  and  sevens-five 
dollars. 

The  WiLUAM  PoBCROY  Fund,  of  which  the  income  amounts  to 
about  forty-five  dollars. 

2.  The  fund  held  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  of  Edward 
Hopkins.  From  a  portion  of  the  income  of  this  fund  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  six  students;  needing  aid,  who  must  have  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  who  have  given  evidence  of  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful study,  and  who  receive  no  money  or  remuneration  for  services 
from  the  University. 

3.  The  Williams  Fund  held  by  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Theological  Education.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  the 
income  is  to  be  given  to  **such  indigent  students  of  Theology, 
resident  in  Cambridge,  as  shall  be  preparing  themselves  for  the 
ministry,  and  shall  be  deemed  most  meritorious  and  worthy  of 
assistance  ^^ ;  and  *  *  no  student  shall  be  debarred  of  this  charity  by 
reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at  a  college,  or  being  educated 
at  any  other  college,  or  entertaining  any  peculiar  modes  of  faith,  it 
being  always  understood  that  he  must  be  a  Protestant. ^^  The  income 
of  the  Williams  Fund  amounts  to  about  four  thousand  dollars. 

From  the  income  of  the  above  funds  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  awarded  as  follows :  — 

1.  WiLUAMS  Fellowships.  At  present  two  resident  Williams 
Fellowships  of  four  hundred  dollars  each  are  offered  to  graduates 
of  this  or  any  other  Theological  School  who  purpose  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry.  These  Fellowships  are  intended  to  encourage 
advanced  theological  work  of  a  high  order. 

2.  Six  Hopkins  Scholarships.  The  value  of  these  scholarships 
depends  on  the  income  of  the  fund  in  each  year,  but  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

3.  Scholarships  made  by  combining  the  income  of  the  several 
funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Williams  Fund 
in  awards  dependent  upon  grades  attained.  The  amounts  given  are 
usually  two  hundred,   two  hundred  and   fifty,  or  three   hundred 

Li^  'x/  dollars.  In  the  last«e«:M^  years  there  have  been  annually  so  granted 
on  an  average  ten  scholarships  of  two  hundred  dollars  or  less, 
and  five  scholarships  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  more. 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

\ 

The^  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  but  for 
ResidentvGraduates  and  Special  Students  taking  less  than  three  and 
a  half  courses  the  fee  wiU  vary  according  to  the  number  of  courses 
taken ;  the  cHarge  for  each  full  course  being  $45,  and  for  each  half- 
course  $25,  th\  minimum  charge  to  any  student  being  $30,  and  the 
maximum  $150^  A  Resident  Graduate  or  Special  Student  *""^ing; 
less  tiian  three  and  a  half  courses  must  pay  the  entire  fee  for  such 
courses  as  he  takes,  without  deduction  for  absence  or  withdrawal. 
Other  students  who  are  members  of  the  Divinity  School  for  but  part 
of  a  year  are  allowed  the  following  deductions  from  the  full  fee  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  student  who  joins  between  Decem- 
ber 81  and  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  is  allowed  a  deduction  of 
forty  dollars ;  one  who  enters  between  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half-year  and  April  1  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  sixty  dollars ;  and 
one  who  enters  after  March  31  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  student  who  leaves  before  January  1  is  allowed  a 
deduction  of  one  hundred  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  of  his 
withdrawal  before  that  date  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty ;  one 
who  leaves  between  December  31  and  the  end  of  the  first  half-year 
is  allowed  a  deduction  of  sixty  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  to 
the  Secretary  before  the  end  of  the  first  half-year ;  and  one  who 
leaves  between  the  end  of  the  half-year  and  April  1  is  allowed  a 
deduction  of  forty  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  to  the  Secretary 
before  April  1 ;  but  if  he  fails  to  give  written  notice  of  withdrawal 
no  deduction  will" be  allowed.  U^ 

The  first  half-year  ends  on  the  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday 
in  February.  The  first  third  of  the  academic  year  begins  with  the 
academic  year,  and  ends  i>ecem66r  31,  The  second  third  begins 
January  1  and  ends  March  31.  The  last  third  begins  April  1  and 
ends  at  Commencentenl. 

A  fee  of  four  dollars  a  year  w4U  be  charged  to  every  student         ^ 
registered  in  the  Divinity  School,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Still- 
man  Infirmary;    and,   on  the   order  of  a  physician,  every  •eueh        ft7 
student  will  be  given,  in  case  of  sickness,  in  return  for  this  fee,  a 
bed  in  a  ward,  board,  and  ordinary  nursing,  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing two  weeks  in  any  one  academic  year. 
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An  examination  fee  of  thirty  dollars  is  charged  Divinity  students 
taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  unless  they  have  paid  the  full  tuition 
fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  at  least  one  year,  in  the 
Divinity  School  or  other  graduate  department  of  the  University.  A 
graduation  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is  charged  all  students  taking  the 
degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

Every  student  must  file  a  bond  with  the  Bursar  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  surety  company  duly  qualified 
to  do  business  in  Massachusetts,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his 
dues  to  the  University;  or  he  may  deposit  with  the  Bursar  two 
hundred  dollars  in  United  States  bonds,  or  fifty  dollars  in  money, 
for  the  same  purpose.  But  any  student  who  lives  in  a  College 
room,  or  boards  at  Memorial  Hall  or  at  Randall  Hall,  must  file  a 
bond  in  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars ;  or  deposit  four  hundred 
dollars  m  money  or  United  States  bonds;  or  deposit  fifty  dollars 
as  security,  and,  in  addition  to  his  tuition  fee,  pay  in  advance  the 
full  year's  rent  of  any  room  that  may  be  assigned  to  him,  and  make 
a  deposit  with  the  Bursar  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  board 
at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  week.  Money  deposited  as  security 
IB  returnable  after  the  issue  of  the  second  term^bill,  one  week  before 
Commencement.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits. 

No  officer  or  student  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  a 
bondsman. 

Payment  or  thb  Tu»roN  Fbe. — Term-Bills 

Each  student,  except  such  Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Stu- 
dents as  are  taking  less  than  three  and  tN^^^alf  courses,  is  required 
to  pay  ninety  dollars  of  the  tuition  fee  to  the  Bursar  punctually  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  without  the  presentation  of  a 
bill.  The  second  instalment,  of  sixty  dollars,  is  entered  upon  the 
first  term-bill,  issued  January  20,  and  is  to  be  paid  on  or  before 
February  10. 

In  like  manner  Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  who  are 
liable  for  less  than  tlie  full  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars are  required  to  pay  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  ninety 
dollars,  or  the  whole  fee  if  it  does  not  exceed  ninety  dollars ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  fee,  if  any,  on  or  before  February  10. 
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The  first  term-bill  mil  Iw.  issued  January  20,  and  must  be  paid 
on  or  before  February  10.  This  bill  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
second  instalment  of  the  tuition  fee,  such  charges  as  the  following : 
Two-thirds  of  the  year's  charges  for  the  use  of  a  College  room; 
fees  for  laboratory  courses  which  begin  in  the  first  half-year ;  Still- 
man  Infirmary  fee ;  locker  fees ;  such  incidental  charges  as  can  then 
be  determined ;  charges  for  gas,  and  for  board  at  the  Harvard  Din- 
ing Association  and  the  Randall  Hall  Association  made  up  to  as  late 
a  date  as  practicable. 

The  second  term-bill  wiltb*  issued  one  week  before  Commence- 
ment, and  contains  the  charges  not  included  in  the  first  bill.  The 
second  term-bill  must  be  paid  by  all  candidates  for  degrees  at  least 
one  day  before  Commencement;  and  by  all  other  students,  on  or 
bef6re  July  26. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  aca- 
demic year  must  pay  all  dues  to  the  University  at  least  one  day 
before  the  day  upon  which  the  degrees  are  to  be  voted. 

When  a  student's  connection  with  the  University  is  severed,  all 
charges  against  him  must  be  paid  at  once. 

E(Kh  student  whose  dues  to  the  University  remain  unpaid  on  the 
day  fixed  for  tikeir  payment  is  required,  at  once  to  cease  attending 
lectures  or  recitations j  using  the  libraries,  laboratories,  gymncaium, 
athletic  grounds  or  buildings,  boarding  at  the  Harvard  Dining  AssO' 
datum  or  at  the  Randall.  Hall  Association,  and  making  use  oj  any 
other  privileges  as  a  studetU,  utUH  his  financuil  relations  with  the 
University  have  been  arranged  satisfactorily  to  the  Bursar,  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  rule  is  deemed  cause  for  fined  separation  of  the 
student  from  the  University, 

The  average  expenses  of  a  student  for  a  year  are :  — 

For  rent  and  care  of  room  .   .  $60.00 

For  tuition 150.00 

For  board,  88  weeks    ....  114.00 

For  Stillman  Infirmary   ...  4.00 

For  fuel  and  light 15.00 

$343.00 

Students  can  board  at  cost  by  joining  the  Association  which  uses 
the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  cost  of  board  here  depends 
in  part  upon  the  student's  orders,  averaging  a  little  over  $4.00  a 
week.     The  membership  is  limited,  and  application  should  t^e  made 
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before  September  15,  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Dining  Association, 
Memorial  Hall. 

At  Randall  Hall  meals  d  la  carte  are  served  at  cost,  making  it 
possible  to  get  good  board  for  from  $2.50  to  $8.00  a  week  or  less. 
The  annual  fees  of  the  Association  are  low.  Application  should  be 
made  early  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association. 

Divinity  Hall,  the  dormitory  of  the  Divinity  School,  contains  41 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  primarily  reserved  for  students  of  tlie 
Divinity  School,  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  other  students  until  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  academic  year  begins.  On  that  day  rooms 
not  previously  engaged  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  other  depart- 
ments who  have  filed  with  the  Bursar  applications  duly  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School.  The  Faculty  of 
the  Divinity  School,  however,  reserves  the  right  .of  discrimination 
between  applicants  as  the  interests  of  the  School  may  dictate,  •and 
aU-flppitcatlons'  from  persona  whu  aie  not  sludeuta  uf  thv  SuhODl 
uuist-be-approved  t^-the  BeureLHry  Of  Uie  FiWulty. — 

Some  of  the  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall  are  furnished,  the  furniture 
consisting  of:  iron  bedstead,  with  spring,  mattress,  and  pillow; 
washstand;  chiffonnier;  study  table;  chairs;  book  shelves;  rug. 
The  price  includes  the. use  of  the  furniture. 

The  rooms  range  in  price  as  follows :  — 


$45. 
$50. 
$55. 
$60. 
$65. 


No.  10. 
5. 
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Unfurnished  Rooms 

$70.     No.  18,  28. 

$75. 
2,  3,  14.  $80. 

1,  13.  $85. 

20. 


44 


No. 


35. 
41. 
••    17,  19,  23,  25,  29, 
31,  83,  37,  39. 
Furnished  Rooms 

6.  $80.     No.  26,  32,  40,  42. 
4,  9,  12.  $85.       «•   21,  86. 

11.  $90.       *«    16,  27,  30. 

7,  8,  24,  34.  38. 

N.B.^ln  e»ch  case  the  price  is  for  the  whole  room  flrom  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  until  the  next  Commencement,  and  Indndes  the  daily  care  of  the  room. 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after 
April  1  in  order  that  a  choice  may  be  secured. 

The  Bursar  may  cancel  the  assignment  of  a  room  to  any  student 
who  does  not  take  possession  of  it  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October. 


$55. 
$60. 
$65. 
$75. 
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44 


44 
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The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  The  vacation  begins  at  Commence- 
ment and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Christmas 
recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  ends  on  the  2d  of  January. 
The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the  Sunday  next  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  or  on  the  19th  of  April  when  that  day  falls  on  Sunday,  and 
ends  on  the  following  Saturday,  both  days  inclusive.  The  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  holidays. 

All  students  should  register  in  Room  1,  Divinity  Library,  on 
September  28,  1905,  between  10  and  1. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  is  at  the  Library  daily  from  9  to  1. 


Further  information  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  on  application 
to  Robert  S.  Mokison,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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THE   DIVINITY   SCHOOL 


The  Harvard  Divinity  School  has  several  characteristics  to 
which  attention  may  properly  be  called. 

1.  The  Divinity  School  is  a  department  of  Harvard  University. 
All  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  except  those 
in  the  laboratories,  are  open  without  extra  charge  to  students  of  the 
Divinity  School  paying  the  full  fee.  Over  three  hundred  such 
courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  1905-06  (consult  the  *  *  An- 
nouncement of  Courses  of  Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  ^^). 

Students  of  theology  have  free  access  also  to  the  libraries,  chapel 
services,  museums,  occasional  lectures,  gymnasium,  play-grounds, 
and  other  resources  of  the  University.  The  same  fee  for  instruction 
is  required  in  the  Divinity  School  as  in  Harvard  College,  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School ;  and 
the  same  standard  of  scholarship  aid  is  applied. 

2.  The  Divinity  School  accepts  the  elective  system  of  studies 
as  applicable  to  students  for  the  ministry.  It  assumes  that  no 
single  course  of  study  can  properly  be  demanded  of  all  such  stu- 
dents, and  that  the  expansion  of  the  minister's  vocation  involves 
diversity  in  the  minister's  education.  The  only  limitation  of  liberty 
in  the  election  of  studies  is  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (see  paragraph  on  **  Courses  of  Instruction,'* 
p.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  liberty  of  election  is  increased  by  the 
further  provision  that  two  courses  from  the  list  of  studies  offered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  by  approval  of  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

3.  The  Divinity  School  is  an  undenominational  school  of 
theology.  The  constitution  of  the  Divinity  School  prescribes  that : 
*'  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  un- 
biassed investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the 
peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required 


either  of  the  instructors  or  students."  In  conformity  with  this 
regulation  denominational  distinctions  are  disregarded  in  the  Faculty 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  School. 

4.  While  The  Divixity  School  provides  a  systematic  three 
years*  course  of  theological  study  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  it  also  offers  special  advantages  to  graduates  of  Theo- 
logical Schools  and  other  qualified  students  who  may  wish  to  under- 
take special  courses  of  professional  study.  In  the  academic  year 
1905-06  there  were  among  the  students  of  the  School  graduates 
of  the  following  theological  seminaries:  Allegheny;  Allegheny 
Reformed  Presbyterian ;  Andover ;  Clollege  of  the  Bible,  Ky. ; 
Boston  University;  Chicago;  Concordia;  Episcopal  School,  Cam* 
bridge ;  Harvard  University ;  Queen's  University ;  Rochester ;  Yale 
University. 

5.  The  Diyxnitt  School  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the 
University  which  has  its  own  dormitory,  and  while  its  students  are 
entirely  free  to  room  where  they  will,  it  is  felt  to  be  greatly  to  a 
student^s  advantage  to  enter  as  fully  as  may  be  into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  School,  which  can  best  be  done  through  his  living  in  Divinity 
Hall.  Daily  evening  prayers  and  a  Friday  evening  service  with 
sermon  are  conducted  by  students  and  officers  of  the  School. 
The  furnishing  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Hall  makes  it  acces- 
sible to  those  who  prefer  rooms  already  furnished,  and  a  common 
social  room  for  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  Divinity  Hall  adds  to 
the  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Testimonials,  All  candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  testi- 
monials of  character  and  scholarship. 

Besidenl  Graduates.  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted as  Resident  Graduates,  provided  the  courses  of  study  whioh 
they  have  pursued  are  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  All  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  representing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  or  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their  education  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  graduates  of  the  best  New  Ehigland  colleges. 


A  candidate  for  the  degree  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing* 
upon  examination.  But  a  candidate  who  is  also  qualified  to  enter  aa 
a  Resident  Graduate  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  without 
examination. 

Special  Students.  A  person  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  enter  the  School  as  a  Special  Student, 
provided  he  holds  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science, 
which  represents  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
provided  he  satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  education  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  such  a  course. 

In  all  the  instruction  of  the  School  reference  is  freely  made  to 
German  and  French  books.  Students  are  urgently  advised  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages,  especially  of  German, 
before  entering  the  School. 

Every  student  is  esgMcted  to  be  present  cU  the  opening  of  the 
aeademie  year. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or 
half-courses,  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each, 
and  its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  tlie  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  In  the  following  list  all  courses  are  full  courses,  unices 
the  contrary  is  stated,  with  the  exception  of  the  courses  of  research, 
which  count  towards  the  degree  to  an  extent  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  instructor,  but  usually  as  full  courses. 

Students  are  free  to  choose  any  studies  which  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue,  but  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to  neglect 
entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments :  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homiletics.  Students  must 
in  every  case  leave  with  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  lists  of  the  courses  which  they 
propose  to  take. 

There  are  also  added  to  the  list  of  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  theology.  For  full  information  concerning  such  auxiliary 
courses,  students  should  consult  the  **  Announcement  of  Courses  of 
Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.^- 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology 

Eight  lectures   (Jirst  hcdf-year).      (Not  counted  for  a  degree.) 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

Familiar  lectures  and  conferences  with  students  on  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  our  time,  its  opportunities  and  demands ;  the  general 
and  professional  preparation  of  the  minister;  the  chief  branches  of 
theological  study,  their  relations  to  other  departments  of  learning,  and 
their  practical  use ;  suggestions  on  the  choice  and  order  of  stadies ;  the 
use  and  abuse  of  books;  methods  and  habits  of  study;  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  results  of  reading  and  investigation. 

Old  Testament 

1.  Hebrew.  —  Morphology.     Explanation  of  parts  of  Genesis  and 

of  the   Book   of  Psalms.     Mon.^   Wed.y   Fr%,y  cU  10.     Dr. 
Haynes. 

Pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  and  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  simple  sentences,  are  made  prominent  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  The  reading  advances  at  first  slowly,  the  student 
thus  gaining  thorough  familiarity  with  a  small  section  of  Hebrew  text. 
Grammatical  principles  are  explained  orally  and  illustrated  in  the  reading. 
The  phonetic  principles  governing  changes  of  form  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  paradigms  shown  to  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  In  the  second  half-year  the  reading  is  more  extensive  and 
rapid. 

Text-books:  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Orammar;  Hahn*s  Hebrew 
Bible;  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Genesis  and  Psalms,  Leipzig,  Tauchnitz, 
if.  1.20  to  1.50  a  part;  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

2.  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.      Interpretation  of  parts  of 

the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.     Text-criticism.     Tu.^ 
Th.,  cU  2.30,     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  is  presupposed,  and  the  object 
is  to  study  portions  of  the  principal  Old  Testament  books  critically.  The 
syntax  is  given  by  explanation  of  the  text  and  by  lectures,  in  connection 
with  a  text-book.  The  chief  work  of  the  course  is  the  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  books  or  parts  of  books.  The  reading  begins  with  some 
earlier  prose  (Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  or  Rings),  goes  on  to  selections  from 
the  Prophets,  and  concludes  with  the  poetry  (Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  or 
Song  of  Songs)  and  the  latest  prose  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
or  Ecclesiastes) .  Textual  criticism  is  studied  mainly  by  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  with  the  Septuagint.  In  connection  with  each  book  attention 
is  directed  to  its  literary  style,  its  social,  philosophical,  and  religious  views, 


and  to  questions  of  date  and  aathorship.  Each  student  does  private  read- 
ing in  Hebrew  and  writes  a  thesis. 

Text'books :  Bible  and  Lexicon  ;  Gesenius's  Orammar ;  Driver's  Use  of 
the  Tenses  in  Hebrew^  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  ed.  8,  1892,  Is.  %d,\ 
Buhl's  Canon  and  Text  of  ike  Old  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1892,  c.  $2.00, 
or  the  Grerman  ed.,  c.  $1.25;  Swete*s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
in  Greek. 

Reference-books:  Grammars  and  lexicons,  texts  of  versions,  the  col- 
lections of  manuscript-readings  by  Kennicott,  De*  Rossi,  and  Holmes 
and  Parsons,  and  commentaries. 

[S^hf.  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel, 
and  the  Targums.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Wed,, 
Fri.,  at  10,    Dr.  Haynes.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  this  dialect  are  written  large  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
as  well  as  the  Targums  (later  Jewish  versions  of  the  Old  Testament). 
The  reading  consists  of  selections  from  the  works  named. 

Text-books:  Ezra  and  Daniel,  in  the  edition  of  Baer  and  Delitzsch; 
selections  from  the  Targum  of  Onkelos ;  Marti's  Orammatik  des 
Biblisch-Aramdischen]  Dalman's  Aramdisch-neukebrdisches  Wbrterbuch 
zu  Targum,  Talmud  und  Midrasch,  Frankfurt,  1901. 

[II  ^hf.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  Half-course  {first  half-year). 
Wed,,  Fri,,  al  10,     Dr.  Haynes.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  is  valuable  to  general  Semitic  students,  particularly  to 
those  who  pursue  Assyrian,  to  students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
especially  for  text-criticism,  since  the  Syriac  is  one  of  the  earliest  Biblical 
versions,  and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  Eastern 
mediaeval  history.  After  learning  the  necessary  forms,  an  easy  matter 
for  students  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Gospels, 
and  from  Brockelmann. 

Text-books :  Brockelmann's  Syrisehe  Gramm^itik ;  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment; J.  Brun's  Dictiona^ium  Syriaco-Latinum,  Beirut,  1895. 

Reference-books:  N61deke*s  Syrisehe  Orammxitik,  ed.  2,  Leipzig,  C.  H. 
Tauchnitz,  1898,  c.  M.  12. 

4.  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor) Sat.,  at  11,     Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

The  time  covered  by  this  course  includes  the  whole  of  Israel's  national 
life :  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of  the  state,  the  internal 
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feads  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  actlTity  of  the 
prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captiyities,  the  formation  of  a 
theocratic  state,  Judea  nnder  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Maccabean  state,  the  reign  of  Herod,  and  the  rule  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curators. Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  political  and  social 
institutions. 

Text-book :  The  revised  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  The  instruction 
is  given  largely  by  lectures,  and  the  history  is  illustrated  by  contempora^ 
neons  archaeological  remains.  Two  theses  are  prepared  by  each  member 
of  the  class.    Parallel  readings  are  assigned. 

Reference-books:  Histories  of  Ewald,  Graetz,  Stade,  Renan,  Schiirer, 
Kent,  and  H.  P.  Smith. 

5,  History  of  Jewish  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  200  a.d. 

Tu.,  Th,,  at  2.30.     Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  a  critical  inquiry  concerning  the  age, 
authorship,  collection,  and  transmission  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; the  second  deals  in  a  similar  way  with  Jewish  literature  to  the 
close  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  including  both  its 
Palestinian  and  its  Hellenistic  branches.  The  primary  object  of  the 
course  is  to  determine  the  value  of  these  writings  as  historical  sources. 
A  considerable  amount  of  reading  is  required. 

6.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other  Sem- 

itic religions.     Mon.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  Hebrew  religious  and  ethical  ideas  is 
traced  from  the  earliest  known  period  down  to  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  The  principal  topics  are  :  the  idea  of  God,  including  the  development 
of  monotheism ;  subordinate  supernatural  beings ;  the  moral-religious  con- 
stitution of  man ;  ethical  ideas  and  practices ;  the  religious  functions  of 
priests  and  prophets,  and  the  growth  of  religious  institutions ;  the  law  and 
the  sacred  canon ;  the  expectation  of  a  national  deliverer ;  universalistic, 
philosophic  and  gnomic  thought.  Comparisons  are  made  with  Arabian, 
Babylonian-Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Christian  ideas.  There  are 
weekly  written  reports  and  one  thesis. 

Readings  are  assigned  in  W.  R.  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites^  2d  ed., 
Montefiore's  ffibbert  Lectures,  Budde's  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile, 
and  Cheyne's  .fewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile,  with  references  to 
other  works. 

For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  Courses  4  and  6,  or  their  equivalent,  is 
desirable. 
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7.   Assyrian.     Tt*.,  Th.y  cUlO.     Dr.  Haynes. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  reli^ons 
Assyrian  is  of  special  importance.  To  begin  this  study  an  acquaintance 
with  some  other  Semitic  language  is  necessary. 

The  reading  begins  with  transliterated  texts  whereby  the  student 
acquires  some  knowledge  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  before  making 
much  progress  with  the  syllabary.  This  knowledge  greatly  facilitates 
the  acquisition  of  the  written  characters.  A  few  of  these  characters  are 
learned  daily,  and  as  rapidly  as  learned  are  used  in  writing  exercises  and 
in  reading  the  texts  in  the  original.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  historical 
bearings  of  the  passages  read. 

Text-hooks:  Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual,  Scribner's,  New  York,  1892, 
$4.00;  DelitzBch's  Assyrisehe  Lesestiicke^  ed.  4,  Leipzig,  1900,  M.  18; 
Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Grammar ,  Reuther  &  Reichard,  Berlin,  M.  9 

[8.    Assyrian  (second  course).     Tu,,  Th.,  cU  10,    Professor  Lyon.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

Extensive  reading  in  Contracts  from  the  tim^  of  the  Hammurabi 
Dynasty  and  The  Laws  of  Hammurabi.  Practice  in  copying  and 
deciphering  originals  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Reference-books:  DqUIzscWb Assyrian  Grammar;  DeMtzsch* 8 Assyrisehe 
Lesestucke^  ed.  4 ;  Memoires  de  la  Delegation  en  Perse,  vol.  iv ;  Briinnow's 
Classified  List;  DelitzRch* 8  Assy risches  Handworierbuch ;  Muss-Amolt*s 
Assyrian  Dictionary. 

20.  Research  Courses.  —  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  supervise 
for  any  properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on 
such  topic  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  Semitic  Conference  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  throughout 
the  academic  year.  There  are  essays  and  discussions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  work,  letters  from  foreign  correspondents 
are  read  from  time  to  time,  and  notes  are  presented  calling  atten- 
tion to  new  publications,  to  travels,  explorations,  and  discoveries, 
and  to  additions  to  the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Semitic  Library. 
The  meetinsrs  are  held  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 


o 


Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

[History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Semitic  6  A/.).     Half-course, 
Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Lyon.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

Arabic  (Semitic  7).  —  Socin's  Oraminar;  Briinnow's  Chrestomathy. 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  11.     Dr.  IIaynes. 
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Arabic  (second  course)  (Semitic  8).  —  Wright's  Orammar.  The 
Moallakat.  Motenebbi.  Ibn  Haldun.  The  Koran.  Tu., 
Th.,  at  3,30.    Professor  Toy. 

[Ethiopic  (Semitic  9  hf.).  — Praetorius's  Orammar,  with  references 
to  Dillmann's  Grammar.    Dillmann's  Chrestomathy.    Enoch. 
Half -course.     Once  a  week.     Dr.  Haynes.] 
Omitted  in  1906-^7. 

[Phoenician  and  Aramaic  Inscriptions  (Semitic  10 hf.). — Lidzbarski^s 
Nordsemilische  Epigraphik.    Half-course.    Once  a  week.    Pro- 
fessor G.  F.  Moore.] 
Omitted  in  1906-07. 

[History  of  the  Spanish  Calif  ate  (Semitic  14  A/.).  —  The  Barbary 
States.      Moslems  in  Sicily.     Lectures  on  the  Literature. 
The  Koran.    Half-course.     Wed.,  cU  3.30.     Professor  Toy.] 
Omitted  in  1906-07. 

History  of  the  Bagdad  Califate  (Semitic  15 hf).  —  Mohammedan- 
ism in  Egypt  and  India.  Mohammedan  Law.  The  Cru- 
sades. Lectures  on  the  Literature.  The  Koran.  Half- 
course.     Wed. J  at  3.30.     Professor  Toy. 

New  Testament 

2.   Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 

First  half-year :  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings. 

Second  half-year :  The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  theo- 
logical and  ethical  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  Writers. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Ropes. 

This  coarse  aims  to  give  in  outline  a  general  view,  first  of  New  Testa- 
ment literary  criticism  (^'Introdaction*'),  and  secondly  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  salient  points  in  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  will  be  regnlar  re- 
quired reading  and  frequent  written  papers.  Continuous  reading  of  the 
Greek  text  will  not  be  required. 

Either  half  of  this  course  may  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  be 
counted  as  a  half-course. 

NoTB.  —  To  enter  profitably  on  the  work  of  the  following  courses,  a 
fresh  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar  (inflec- 
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tioDB  and  syntax)  is  necessary.  Students  who  hare  paid  no  attention  to 
Greek  for  several  years  must  review  their  Greek  grammar  in  the  previoos 
fommer  Tacatiion. 

[3.   The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.    Mon,,  Wed.,,  Fri,, 
at  10.    Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  this  coarse  the  whole  of  the  first  three  Gospels  will  he  read,  either 
privately  or  in  class.  Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Synoptic  problem,  and  other  general 
topics.  Reading  will  be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
immediately  before  and  during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and 
antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 

[i^A/*.   Problems  in  the  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.     Half-course 
{first  half-year) .     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  already  possessing  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels.  The  aim  will  be  to 
investigate  some  of  the  main  problems  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  such  as  the 
historical  value  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  chronology  of  Jesus'  Ministry, 
the  question  of  the  dominance  of  the  apocalyptic  or  of  the  ethical  element 
in  his  thought,  his  claim  to  be  Messiah,  the  original  character  and 
permanent  significance  of  his  eschatology,  the  narratives  of  miracles, 
and  the  like.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  undertake  one  special 
topic  for  investigation  and  written  report;  and  all  the  members  of  the 
course  will  be  required  to  read  the  main  parts  of  the  more  important 
modem  Lives  of  Christ,  by  Strauss,  Renan,  Keim,  B.  Weiss,  Andrews, 
Edersheim,  O.  Holtzmann. 

6  "^hf   The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  —  Selected  portions.    HcUf- 

course  (first  half-year).     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Ropes. 

7  ^hf.   The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Half-course  (second  half-year).     Three  times  a  week.     Pro- 
fessor Ropes. 

In  this  course  Acts  will  be  read  through,  with  discussion  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  directly  used  for  the  history  of 
the  Apostolic  Age.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical problems  involved,  as  well  as  to  the  literary  criticism  of  Acts. 

Occasional  written  papers  on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  re- 
quired. Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course. 
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8.  The  Epistles  of  Paul.  —  Selected  portions.  Mon.^  Wed,,  Fri.^ 
aJt  10,     Professor  Ropes. 

Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  coarse. 

[12  ^hf.  The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude.  Half-course  {second 
half-year).     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  necessary  for  this 
coarse.  One  or  more  papers  on  subjects  of  literary  or  historical  criticism 
connected  with  these  Epistles  will  be  required  of  each  member  of  the 
course. 

[IS^hf.  The  Revelation  of  John.  Balf-course  (second  half-year). 
Twice  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

16  ^hf  The  Theological  Method  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Haif -course  {first 
half-year).     Tu,^  Th,,  al  10,     Professor  Fenn. 

20.  Advanced  study  and  research.  Professor  Ropes  will  arrange 
and  supervise  special  work  of  competent  advanced  students 
on  such  topics  of  New  Testament  study  as  they  may  desire 
to  undertake. 

Allied  Courses 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  Courses,  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  importance  for  persons  intending 
to  become  professional  students  of  the  New  Testament. 

Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I-IV  and  X)  —  Survey 
of  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle  (Greek  8). 
Tu,,  Th,,  Sat.,  at  10,  Professor  Goodwin  and  Associate 
Professor  C.  P.  Pakker. 

Greek  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference  to  Plato  (Philosophy 
1 2) . — Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  theses.  Mon, ,  Wed, , 
Fri.,  at  10,     Asst.  Professor  Santa yana. 

History  of  Later  Greek  Literature  (the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods)  (Classical  Philology  42). — Lectures,  with  direction 
of  the  students'  private  reading.  Tu.,  Th,,  Sat.,  at  12. 
Professor  Weir  Smyth. 
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Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography  (Classical  Philology  30  ^A/".). 
Half- course  (second  half-year).  Mon.y  Wed.^  Fri.,  at  10. 
Asst.  Professor  G click. 

ChUKCH    IIlSTOKV 

[2a^hf.  The  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Half-course  (first 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  at  9.     Professor  Em erton.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

Course  2  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the  formative  period  of  the 
Church  on  the  side  of  its  organization,  its  system  of  government  and 
administration.  The  several  theories  of  early  church  history,  the  demo- 
cratic, the  episcopal,  the  papal,  will  be  studied,  and  the  final  outcome  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West  will  be  treated  as  the  result  of  a  conflict  among 
thes?  theories,  determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  social  order  in 
each  case. 

[2b  ^hf.  The  Roman  Papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Tu.y  Th., 
at  9.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  this  course  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  development  of  the 
papal  system  in  connection  with  the  institutions  peculiar  to  mediaeval 
society,  the  feudal  system,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  principle  of 
asceticism,  the  working  of  the  customary  law  of  the  Germanic  peoples, 
the  reaction  upon  it  of  the  Roman  Law  and  the  consequent  fixing  of  the 
Canon  Law.  The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures  and  extended  reading, 
with  occasional  written  work. 

[3.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1850  to  1 563) . 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9-     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is:  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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The  instruction  in  ConrBes  2  and  3  is  by  lectures  and  extensive  reading, 
which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examinations.  Written  theses  may 
also  be  required. 

4.  The  Church  since  the  Reformation.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  cU  11. 
Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

This  course  will  deal  mainly  with  the  history  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
but  space  will  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  Counter-Reformation  and 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  rise  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Protestant  denominations  and  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  America  will  be  discussed.  In  the  treatnient  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  history  of  Missions  will  have  prominent  place. 

[5.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  Eighteenth  Centur}'.  Tu,,  Th,^  at  11,  Professor 
Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  Course  5  the  history  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements  of 
belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a 
nucleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  '*  orthodox," 
the  instruction  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  those  divergent  forms 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  ^*  heresy."  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  fixed  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  development  of  doctrine,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  movement  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  advisable  to  take  this  course  at  as  late  a  stage  of 
theological  study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  divisions  of  time,  compara- 
tively much  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period 
than  to  the  later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some 
phase  of  doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  will  usually  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 

[7  yif.  History  of  Christian  Literature  until  the  Time  of  Eusebius. 
Half-course    (first  half-year).      Fri.^  at   3. SO.     Professor 

E.  C.  MOOKE.] 
Omitted  in  1900-07. 
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The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  deal  with  the  body  of  literature,  includ- 
ing the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  produced 
by  the  Christian  movement  in  the  first  four  centuries.  The  relation  of 
this  literature  to  the  Jewish  spirit,  and  as  well  to  classical  forms  and 
Hellenic  influences,  will  be  considered,  as  also  the  development  of  the 
literary  type  characteristic  of  the  church  fathers.  The  gradual  separa- 
tion from  the  rest  of  this  literature  of  that  part  which  was  subsequently 
known  as  the  New  Testament  will  be  treated  of,  with  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  that  separation. 

10  ^hf.  Christian  Institutions,  historically  and  comparatively  con- 
sidered, llalf -course  {first  half-year),  Tu,,  Th.,  at  3,30, 
and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor.  Professor 
Platner  ( Andover  Theological  Seminary) . 

The  subjects  of  study  in  this  course  are  the  organization  and  govern- 
ment, the  forms  of  worship,  and  the  doctrinal  standards  of  each  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  Christian  church,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
The  lectures  aim  to  exhibit  not  only  the  common  sources  from  which  the 
various  legal,  liturgical,  and  doctrinal  formulas  have  been  developed,  but 
also  their  present  resemblances  and  differences,  affording  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  institutional  side  of  modem  Christendom. 

[20.  Advanced  study  and  research.  Once  a  week,  two  successive 
hours.     Professor  Kmekton.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is :  (1)  to  give  to  students  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  original  authorities  for  a  given 
period  of  history  or  for  some  specific  historical  development ;  (2)  to  teach 
by  actual  practice  the  methods  of  historical  research.  The  work  consists : 
(1)  in  reading  typical  texts  of  historians  and  of  documents,  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  short  studies  on  special  topics  of  inquiry  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  to  the  class  for  criticism.  The  field  of  study  selected 
varies  from  year  to  year,  but  is  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  his- 
torical research.  The  following  subjects,  which  have  actually  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  study  in  different  years,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
•elections :  the  Investiture  Conflict  of  the  Eleventh  Century ;  Church  and 
State  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa;  the  Rise  of  the  Communal 
System  in  France ;  Topics  in  Early  Reformation  History ;  the  Letters  and 
Early  Writings  of  Erasmus ;  the  Literature  of  the  Great  Schism. 

While  the  main  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  investigation  and  the  weighing  of  evidence,  it  should   be 
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remembered  that  the  incidental  knowledge  of  history  thus  acquired  is  far 
from  being  an  unimportant  means  of  historical  education. 

Students  desiring  to  follow  any  special  lines  of  historical  inquiry  in  the 
method  here  indicated  may  enroll  in  this  course  and  pursue  their  own 
work  under  the  general  advice  of  the  instructor. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  Church  History  attention  is  called  to 
the  great  number  of  historical  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  not  only  in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  languages,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

History  of  Religions 

1  ^hf.   Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religions.      Half -course  {first 
half-year),     Tu,,  Th,,  Sat.,  at  12,     Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

After  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  course  takes  up 
the  phenomena  of  the  lower  religions,  showing  their  connection  with 
primitive  notions  of  nature  and  with  the  social  organization;  discusses 
theories  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  religion ;  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  religion,  and  its  main  stages;  classification  of  religions  and 
comparison  of  the  principal  types.  Attention  is  then  directed  to  the 
nature  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  the  origin  of  religious  conceptions,  and 
the  changes  which  they  undergo ;  their  correspondence  to  conceptions  of 
the  universe ;  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

This  course,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way 
for  more  advanced  study  of  the  history  of  religions  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

2.    History  of  Religions  in  Outline.     Mon.,  Wed,,  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  their  character  and 
history ;  their  relation  to  race,  environment,  and  culture ;  their  influence 
on  one  another;  and  their  place  in  the  whole  development  of  religion. 
The  first  half-year  will  be  given  to  the  religions  of  China  and  Japan; 
Egypt;  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  the  western  Semites,  including  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  study  of  the  second  half-year  will  be  in  the 
religions  of  India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Celts ;  Chris- 
tianity.   These  groups  may  be  taken  separately  as  half -courses. 

[4  ^hf.    History  of  Judaism.     Half -course  (first  half-year) ,     Three 
times  a  week.     Professor  G.  F.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 
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The  course  will  cover  the  history  of  the  Jewish  religion  from  the 
beginning  of  the  S^leucid  supremacy  (198  ii.c.)  to  the  present  time.  The 
formative  i)eriod,  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  will  be  treated  with  greater 
fulness,  including  the  influence  of  Greek  life  and  thought  and  the  reaction 
from  it,  and  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  its  separation  from  Judaism. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  more  rapid  survey  of  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment :  the  Talmudic  age ;  the  influence  of  Arab  culture ;  Jewish  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  modern  movements  and  tendencies  in 
Judaism. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  allied  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Diyinity,  Old  Testament  6,  on  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion, 
and  New  Testament  a,  on  New  Testament  Theology,  and  to  the 
following  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  — 

[Science  of  Religion  (Philosophy  7  hf.)  Half-cotirse,  Fri.,  cU  11, 
Dr.  Woods.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

Philosophical  Systems  of  India,  with  special  reference  to  Yedanta, 
Sankhya,  and  Yoga  (Philosophy  18).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,,  at  12. 
Dr.  Woods. 

[Germanic  and  Celtic  Religions  (History  of  Religions  3  ^hf.).  Half' 
course  (second  half-year).  Three  times  a  week.  Professors 
KiTTREDGE  and  F.  N.  Robinson.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

Germanic  Mythology  (German  16  *A/.).  Half -course  {first  half' 
year),     Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri,,  ai  11,     Professor  Kittredge. 

[History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Semitic  ^hf).  Half -course. 
Sat.,  at  10.     I*rofessor  Lyon.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

See  also  Philosophy  3,  9,  and  12 ;  Greek  8 ;  Semitic  15. 

Theology 

l^hf.  Theism.  Half -course  (first  half-year),  Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri., 
cU  11,     Professor  Fenn. 

The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  two  lectures  a  week  and  one  hour 
(Friday)  of  conference  upon  collateral  reading. 
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2  'Af.   Outlines  of  Systematic  Theology.     Half -course  (second  half- 

year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  Fenn. 

This  course  considers  (I)  The  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation,  (2) 
The  Theological  Interpretation  of  Problems  of  Religious  Experience. 
The  courses,  Theology  1,  New  Testament  15,  and  Theology  2,  fonv  a 
logical  sequence,  and,  although  any  one  course  may  be  taken  without 
reference  to  the  others,  they  are  recommended  for  successire  years  in  the 
order  named. 

3  ^hf   New    England    Theology.      Half-course    {first    half-year) . 

Wed.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Fenn. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  tradition  of  New  England 
Congregationalism,  in  respect  to  both  faith  and  order,  with  especial 
reference  to  progressive  tendencies. 

[4  %f.  Typical  Systems  of  Christian  Theology.  Half-course  (second 
half-year).     Wed.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Fenn.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

In  this  course  the  works  of  at  least  two  representative  theologians  will 
be  carefully  studied  each  year. 

6  ^hf.  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mysticism.  Half- 
course  (second  half-year).  Wed.,  3.30-5.30.  Professor 
Fenn. 

This  course  offers  a  detailed  study  at  once  critical  and  sympathetic  of  a 
single  phase  of  religious  thought  and  experience. 

6.  The  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  theological 
thought.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.    Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

With  Kant  begins  the  modem  philosophical  movement.  Any  present 
statement  in  Theology  must  take  account  of  the  scientific  movement  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  its  effect  upon  the  ideas  of  God  and  the 
world.  It  must  reckon  also  with  the  results  of  historical  and  literary 
criticism  in  the  last  half-century  and  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions. 
It  will  be  affected  by  the  change  from  the  emphasis  upon  the  individual, 
which  was  characteristic  of  earlier  Protestantism,  to  the  endeavor  after 
social  expression  and  the  pursuit  of  social  ends,  which  marks  all  the  life 
and  thought  of  our  time.  This  course  will  endeavor  to  register,  even  if 
only  in  a  fragmentary  way,  such  changes  as  have  already  taken  place  in 
theological  thought  and  to  mark  their  significance  in  the  movement 
toward  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
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7  *hf.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 
Half-course  {second  half-year),  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructor)  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  E.  C.  Mooke. 

The  aim  of  this  courBe  is  to  give  some  account  of  that  formal  reflection 
which  has  taken  Religion  as  its  object,  particularly  an  account  of  the 
direction  and  issue  of  this  reflection  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  problem  which  religion  itself  presents  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  its 
epistemological,  in  its  psychological,  and  in  its  ethical  aspects.  Religion 
in  its  relation  to  knowledge,  Religion  as  experience  and  in  relation  to  other 
experiences,  Religion  as  motlTe  and  as  form  of  spiritual  culture  is  to  be 
treated  of. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  Pfleiderer,  Hofi'ding,  and  Siebeck,  also  to 
Caird  and  Sabatier. 

[20  ^hf.  The  Theology  of  Ritschl  and  of  the  Ritschlian  School,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  Ritschl,  Herrmann,  and  Kaftan. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Fri.,  at  3.30.  Professor 
E.  C.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1906-07. 

The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary  and  is  designed  for  advanced 
students  who  are  interested  in  present  phases  of  theological  discussion. 
Students  choosing  it  should  take  also  Theology  6  unless  they  have  already 
taken  either  Theology  6  or  its  equivalent. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ethics  (Philosophy  \). — The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively.     Lectures,    theses,    and     prescribed    reading. ' 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fi-i.,  at  3.30.     Asst.  Professor  K.  B.  Perry. 

Metaphysics  (Philosophy  9) .  —  The  fundamental  problems  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy.  —  The  Nature  of  Reality ;  Monism  and 
Pluralism;  Freedom,  Teleology,  and  Theism.  Royce's  The 
World  and  the  Individual.  Lectures  and  a  thesis.  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Royce. 

Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial  reference  to  Man's  plac^e  in 
Nature  (Philosophy  3).  -^  Fundamental  Conceptions  of 
Natural  Si-ience,  and  their  relation  to  Ethical  and  Religious 
Truth.  Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  theses.  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Perky. 

Ethical  Seminar^'  (Philosophy  20rf).  —  Subject  for  (he  year:  The 
Systematization  of  Ethics.      Th.,  4-0.     Professor  Palmer. 
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Ethics 

1.  Social  Ethics.  — The  problems  of  Poor-Relief,  the  Family,  Tem- 
perance, and  various  phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the 
light  of  ethical  theory.  Lectures,  special  researches,  and 
prescribed  reading.  Tu.,  Th.^  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor 
Peabodv  and  Dr.  Rogers. 

This  coarse  is  an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  economic  courses  dealing 
¥rith  similar  subjects  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
Social  Question  and  on  the  philosophy  of  society  involved.  Its  introduction 
discusses  various  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
Moral  Ideal  [required  reading  from  Mackenzie's  Inirod action  to  Social 
Philosophy  f  and  Muirhead*s  Elements  of  Ethics"] .  The  course  then  con- 
siders the  ethics  of  the  family  [required  reading  from  Spencer's  Principles 
of  Sociology] ;  the  ethics  of  poor-relief  [required  reading  from  Charles 
Booth's  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People]  ;  the  ethics  of  the  labor  question 
[required  reading  from  J.  A.  Hobson's  The-  Social  Problem^  Schaffle's 
The  Quintessence  of  Socialism,  Adams  and  Sumner,  The  Labor  Prob- 
lem] ;  and  the  ethics  of  the  drink  question  [required  reading  from 
The  Liquor  Problem;  a  Summary  of  Invesiigaiions],  In  addition  to 
lectures  and  required  reading  two  special  and  detailed  reports  are  made 
by  each  student,  based  as  far  as  possible  on  personal  research  and  ob- 
servation of  scientific  methods  in  poor-relief  and  industrial  reform.  These 
researches  are  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  instructor  or  his  assistant; 
and  an  important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  suggestion  and  direction  of 
such  personal  investigation,  and  the  provision  to  each  student  of  special 
literature  or  opportunities  for  observation. 

Rooms  are  expressly  assigned  for  the  convenience  of  students  of  Social 
Ethics,  on  the  second  floor  of  Emerson  Hall,  including  a  large  lecture- 
room,  a  seminary-room,  a  conFerenee-room,  a  library,  and  two  rooms 
occupied  by  the  Social  Museum.  The  Library  of  1500  volumes  is  a 
special  collection  for  the  use  of  students  of  Social  Ethics,  with  conveniences 
for  study  and  research.  The  Social  Museum  is  a  collection  of  graphical 
material,  illustrating  by  photographs,  models,  diagrams,  and  charts,  many 
movements  of  social  welfare  and  industrial  progress. 

20a.  Seminary  of  Social  Ethics.  —  Subject  for  the  year:  Christian 
Ethics  and  Modem  Life.  Tu.y  7.30-9.30  p.m.  Professor 
Peabody. 

206.   Professor  Peabody  will  direct  special  researches  of  competent 
'   students  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 
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Allied  Couraes  OJfered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Social  Ethics  (Social  Ethics  2 «A/.).— Practical  Problems  of  Public 
Aid,  Charity,  and  Neighborhood  Work.  Lectures,  confer- 
ences, and  prescribed  reading.  Half -course  (second  half- 
year).     Tu,,  Th.,  at  2,30.    Dr.  Brackett. 

Criminology  and  Penology  (Social  Ethics  8  ^hf.) .  Lectures,  read- 
ing, reports,  and  a  thesis.  Half -course  {first  half-year), 
Mon.,  Wed,,  Fri.,  at  12.    Dr.  Rogers. 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4). — The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structiyely.  Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Mon.,  Wed.  J  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Perry. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20d).  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Systematization  of  Ethics.    ^9%^*  4-6.     Professor  Palmer. 

Principles  of  Sociology  (Economics  3).  —  Theories  of  Social  Pro- 
gress. Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri.,  at  1.30.    Mr.  J.  A.  Field. 

Problems  of  Labor  (Economics  ^a^hf).  —  Half -course  (first  half- 
year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat., 
at  1.30.     Professor  Ripley  and  an  assistant. 

Methods  of  Social  Reform  (EkK>nomics  146  *A/*.).  —  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, the  Single  Tax,  etc.  Half-course  (first  half-year). 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Fetter  (Cornell  University). 

HOMILETICS   AND  PASTORAL   CaRE 

Vhf.  Preaching  and  the  Conduct  of  Worship.  Half-course  (first 
half-year).     Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Peabody. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  Homiletics,  the  study  covers  the  three 
years  required  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.,  and  a  student  passes  under  the 
hands  of  several  instructors.  This  course  considers  the  principles  of 
worship  and  the  preparation  of  sermons ;  and  provides  personal  conferences 
and  criticisms  of  form  and  method,  together  with  the  critical  study  of 
selected  preachers. 
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2.  Preaching.  Each  student  prepares  eight  sermons  during  the 
year,  of  which  some  are  preached  before  the  class  and  criti- 
cized by  students  and  instructor  in  (Appleton  Chapel),  and 
the  rest  are  criticized  by  the  instructor  privately.  Students 
in  this  course  should  already  have  taken  Homiletics  1  or  its 
equivalent.  The  course  may  be  taken  a  second  year  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor,  and  may  be  entered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half-year.  Professors  Peabodt, 
£.  C.  Moore,  and  Fenn. 

Further  opportunities  for  study  in  this  department  will  be  provided 
by  special  lectures^  to  be  later  announced. 

Elocution 

1.  Voice  Training,  and  the  Elements  of  Form  in  Speaking.  Pre- 
paratory to  Course  2.  Once  a  week,  (Not  counted  for  a 
degree.)     Asst.  Professor  Winter. 

2  hf.  Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture  Reading,  Oral  Discussion.  Half- 
course.     Twice  a  week.     Asst.  Professor  Winter. 

The  training  in  Course  1  is  implied  in  the  requiremeniB  of  Course  2,  and 
is  to  be  taken  before  or  with  Course  2  — preferably  before. 

General  Exercises 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  officers  and  students  at  7  p.m.  each 
week  day  except  Friday. 

Worship  and  Preaching,  on  Fridays  after  November  1,  conducted 
by  students,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School.  Open  to  the 
public.     7.30  P.M. 

INSTRUCTION   IN   OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  are  entitled  to  attend  any  exercises 
in  the  College,  or  other  Departments  of  the  University,  for  which 
they  show  themselves  fitted,  except  exercises  in  laboratories.  For 
students  paying  the  full  fee  there  is  no  extra  charge. 

The  Hemenway  Gymnasium  is  open  to  members  of  this  School, 
without  extra  charge. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  seventh  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  was  held 
from  July  5  to  July  21,  1905.  The  School  was  in  charge  of  the 
following  committee  of  the  Faculty :  Professors  Lyon,  E.  C.  Moore, 
and  Fenn,  and  Mr.  Mokison.  The  School  was  open  to  men  and 
women.     The  fee  was  $15. 

The  lecturers  were,  from  Harvard  University :  Professors  Toy, 
G.  F.  Moore,  Lyon,  Fenn,  and  Ropes;  and  from  elsewhere,  the 
following  persons :  — 

Solomon  Schechter,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  President,  and  Professor  of 
Jetvish  Theology,  Jewish  Theological  Seminiiry  of  America. 

Henry  Sylvester  Nash,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  Literature  and 
Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Cctler  Torrey,  Yh.\).,I>J>.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages,  Yale  University, 

John  Winthrop  Platner,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

The  attendance  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  for  the  seven 
years  of  its  existence  has  been  as  follows :  — 

Tears.  Sobjects  for  the  Year.  Men.  Women.  ToteL 

1899.  Old  Testament,  Chnrch  HiBtory,  Theology  ...  96  9        106 

1900.  New  Testament,  History  of  Religions,  Homiletics  52         2         54 

1901.  The  Relation  of  Ministers  to  Social  Questions  .   .84  5  89 

1902.  Current  Problems  in  Theology 74  4  78 

1903.  Principles   of  Education  in   the   Work  of   the 

Church 54  4  68 

1904.  Contributions  to  Historical  Theology 46  1  47 

1905.  The  Bible 64  7  61 

460        82        492 
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The  attendance  of  ordained  ministers  has  been  as  follows :  — 
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The  geographical  representation  of  students  of  the  Summer  School 
in  1905  was  as  follows  :  — 


Kentucky 2 

Maine 2 

Massachusetts 23 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  Jersey 1 

New  York 8 

Ohio 3 

PennsylTania 4 

Tennessee 1 

Virginia 3 


Alabama 

California 

Canada 

China 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia     .    . 
Illinois 

.    .      2 

Iowa 

Japan    

Kansas 2 


The  Summer  School  of  1906  will  be  held  July  5-21.  A  special 
pamphlet  describing  the  programme  of  this  session  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Divinity  Faculty. 


THE   LIBRARY 

The  School  has  a  theological  library  consisting  of  about  34,900 
volumes  and  9,000  pamphlets.  It  is  classified  in  about  seventy 
departments,  with  many  sub-divisions.  The  classification  is  carried 
very  much  farther  in  a  carefully  prepared  subject  card  catalogue,  not 
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yet  complete,  in  which  a  book  appears  under  every  general  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  In  this  way  it  is  intended  to  have  an  index  to 
ererything  of  importance  in  any  volume  in  the  Library.  There 
is  also  a  card  catalogue  of  authors. 

The  main  part  of  the  Library  is  stored  in  a  fire-proof  stack-room, 
and  books  can  be  borrowed  from  it  during  the  day.  About  2200 
volumes  ase  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  students  have  access 
to  them  during  the  day  and  evening.  About  400  volumes  of  these 
are  reference  books ;  the  others  are  volumes  selected  by  the  professors 
as  those  most  referred  to  by  them,  or  those  which  for  other  reasons 
they  desire  to  have  readily  accessible  to  the  students  for  consultation. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  right  to  use  the 
College  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  which  contains  about  451,000  volumes 
and  is  rich  in  theological  literature.  The  author  catalogue  of  the 
Divinity  School  Library  includes  all  recent  theological  works 
acquired  by  the  College  Library. 

DEGREES 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Students  properly  qualified,  who  have  been  registered  in  the 
School  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  passed  satisfactorily 
examinations  on  the  work  of  fourteen  approved  courses,  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinitt. j^Not  more  than  six  courses 
may  be  offered  for  the  degree  in  any  one  year.  A  student  must 
have  comjileted  the  work  of  at  least  three  and  a  half  courses  in  order 
to  be  promoted  to  the  Middle  class,  and  of  at  least  eight  courses  to 
be  promoted  to  the  Senior  class. 

In  the  selection  of  his  studies  the  student  may  choose  two  courses 
included  in  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
itfid  not  included  in  that  of  the  Divinity  School.  Such  courses  must 
in  each  case  be  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

Students  who  are  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  Colleore,  and  have 
counted  Divinity  School  courses  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
may,  upon  the  special  approval  of  the  Faculty,  be  allowed  to  count 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  an  equal  number  of  College 
courses  not  previously  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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Deorees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Students  who  are  qualified  under  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  after  pursuing  for  one  year  at  the  School  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study  accepted  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  suitable  and  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  passing  with  high  credit  an  examination  on  the  same. 
Work  counted  for  this  degree  cannot  be  counted  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  qualified  under  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  pursuing  studies  belong- 
ing to  some  one  of  the  following  fields :  Semitic  studies.  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Greek,  Church  History,  Theology,  Sociology. 

The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  are  conducted  by  the 
appropriate  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  according 
to  the  special  regulations  of  each  Division.  The  Divisions  having 
the  above-meutioned  subjects  in  charge  are  the  following :  Semitic 
Languages  and  History,  Ancient  Languages,  History  and  Political 
Science,  Philosophy. 

Recommendations  for  the  deo:rees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  must  proceed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  must  be  conformed  to  the  requirements  maintained  by  that 
Faculty.  For  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  least  two  years  of  specially 
approved  and  directed  advanced  study,  one  of  which  must  be  spent 
at  Harvard  University,  are  required  of  students  already  qualified 
for  candidacy  for  this  degree. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  communicate  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  the  GraducUe  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Certificates 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects,  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
members  of  the  School,  and  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  examined. 
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PRIZES 

The  Billings  Prize.  By  a  gift  to  the  Divinity  School  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Robert  C.  Billings  Estate  a  prize  is  offered  annually 
for  Improvement  in  Pulpit  Delivery.  The  prize  offered  this  year 
is  $100.  It  may  be  divided,  and  if  no  competitor  shows  sufficient 
merit  may  be  withheld.  The  competition  will  take  place  in  May, 
1906.  This  prize  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who 
during  the  current  year  shall  have  taken  either  Elocution  1  or 
Elocution  2,  and  also  shall  either  have  taken  Homiletics  2  or  have 
had  part  in  the  public  services  of  the  Divinity  School. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  PECUNIARY  AID 

With  the  single  exception  named  in  connection  with  the  Williams 
Fund,  that  the  beneficiary  of  that  fund  must  be  a  Protestant,  the 
pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  the  School  is  given  without  regard  to 
denominational  differences. 

No  person  may  receive  aid  unless  he  can  show  a  record  of  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent. ,  or  its  equivalent,  on  his  previous  examinations, 
and  by  his  character,  and  in  other  respects,  gives  promise  of  useful- 
ness, and  unless  he  can  give  evidence  that  he  needs  such  help. 

A  student  receiving  beneficiary  aid  is  required  to  do  a  full  yearns 
work  continued  through  the  final  examinations.  If  at  any  time  he 
fails  to  do  full  work,  or  if  the  character  of  his  work  falls  below  the 
required  standard,  the  aid  which  he  would  otherwise  receive  may  be 
withdrawn  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  If  he  leaves  the  School 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  will,  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty, 
be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money  for  that  year  which  he  has  already 
received. 

Applications  for  the  Williams  Fellowships,  for  scholarships,  or 
for  other  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  and  applicants  for  the  Williams  Fellowships  must 
also  submit  specimens  of  their  work.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  order  to  be  considered  at  the 
first  assignment  should  be  received  by  him  not  later  than  March  31, 
Applications  received  after  that  date  for  scholarships  not  previously 
assigned  will  be  considered  and  acted  on  as  promptly  as  possible. 
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The  income  of  the  funds  named  below  is  assigned  for  beneficiary 
purposes  upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty. 

1.  The  following  funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College :  — 

The  Chapman  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Chap- 
man, with  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  Cary  Scholarships,  founded  by  Thomas  Cary,  Esq.,  two 
with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each. 

The  Scholarships  on  the  Jackson  Foundation,  founded  by 
Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  four  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  each. 

The  Clapp  Scholarship,  founded  by  Joshua  Clapp,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  on  the  donation  of  Miss 
Nancy  Kendall,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

The  Jonas  H.  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jonas  H. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Bequest  of  Abner  W.  Buttrick,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  the 
income  of  which  is  awarded  by  the  President  and  Fellows  **  to  such 
deserving  young  men  as  they  shall  select,  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
and  educating  themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel."  The 
annual  income  of  this  bequest  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars. 

The  William  Pomroy  Fund,  of  which  the  income  amounts  to 
about  forty-five  dollars. 

2.  The  fund  held  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  of  Edward 
Hopkins.  From  a  portion  of  the  income  of  this  fimd  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  six  students,  needing  aid,  who  must  have  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  who  have  given  evidence  of  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful study,  and  who  receive  no  money  or  remuneration  for  services 
from  the  University. 

3.  The  Williams  Fund  held  by  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Theological  Education.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  the 
income  is  to  be  given  to  *  *  such  indigent  students  of  Theology, 
resident  in  Cambridge,  as  shall  be  preparing  themselves  for  the 
ministry,  and  shall  be  deemed  most  meritorious  and  worthy  of 
assistance'';  and  **no  student  shall  be  debaiTed  of  this  charity  by 
reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at  a  college,  or  being  educated 
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at  any  other  college,  or  entertainiDg  any  peculiar  modes  of  faith,  it 
being  always  understood  that  he  must  be  a  Protestant/*  The  income 
of  the  Williams  Fund  amounts  to  about  four  thousand  dollars. 

From  the  income  of  the  above  funds  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  awarded  as  follows :  — 

1.  WiLUAMS  Fellowships.  At  present  two  resident  Williams 
Fellowships  of  four  hundred  dollars  each  are  offered  to  graduates 
of  this  or  any  other  Theological  School  who  purpose  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry.  These  Fellowships  are  intended  to  encourage 
advanced  theological  work  of  a  high  order. 

2.  Six  Hopkins  Scholarships.  The  value  of  these  scholarships 
depends  on  the  income  of  the  fund  in  each  year,  but  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

3.  Scholarships  made  by  combining  the  income  of  the  several 
funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Williams  Fund 
in  awards  dependent  upon  grades  attained.  The  amounts  given  are 
usually  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred 
dollars.  In  the  last  eight  years  there  have  been  annually  so  granted 
on  an  average  ten  scholarships  of  two  hundred  dollars  or  less, 
and  five  scholarships  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  more. 

FEES   AND   EXPENSES 

The  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  andffly  dollars,  but  for 
Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  taking  less  than  three  and 
a  half  courses  the  fee  may  vary  according  to  the  number  of  courses 
taken ;  the  charge  for  each  full  course  being  $45,  and  for  each  half, 
course  $25,  the  minimum  charge  to  any  student  being  $30,  and  the 
maximum  $150.  The  fee  of  $150  is  charged  to  every  student  who 
wishes  to  have  the  year  counted  as  a  year  of  residence  for  any 
degree.  A  Resident  Graduate  or  Special  Student  paying  for 
less  than  three  and  a  half  courses  must  pay  the  entire  fee  for  such 
courses  as  he  takes,  without  deduction  for  absence  or  withdrawal. 
Other  students  who  are  members  of  the  Divinity  School  for  but  part 
of  a  year  are  allowed  the  following  deductions  from  the  full  fee  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  student  who  joins  between  Decem- 
ber 31  and  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  is  allowed  a  deduction  of 
forty  dollars ;  one  who  enters  between  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half-year  and  April  1  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  sixty  dollars ;    and 
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one  who  enters  after  March  Bl  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  student  who  leaves  before  January  l  is  allowed  a 
deduction  of  one  hundred  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  of  his 
withdrawal  before  that  date  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty ;  one 
who  leaves  between  December  31  and  the  end  of  the  first  half-year 
is  allowed  a  deduction  of  sixty  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  to 
the  Secretary  before  the  end  of  the  first  half-year ;  and  one  who 
leaves  between  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  and  April  1  is  allowed  a 
deduction  of  forty  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  to  the  Secretaiy 
before  April  1 ;  but  if  he  fails  to  give  written  notice  of  withdrawal 
no  deduction  is  allowed. 

The  first  half-year  ends  on  the  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday 
in  February.  The  first  third  of  the  academic  year  begins  with  the 
academic  year,  and  ends  December  31^  The  second  third  begins 
January  1  and  ends  March  31 .  The  last  third  begins  April  1  and 
ends  at  Commencement, 

A  fee  of  four  dollars  a  year  is  charged  to  every  student  regis- 
tered in  the  Divinity  School,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Stillman 
Infirmary;  and,  on  the  order  of  a  physician,  every  student  will 
be  given,  in  case  of  sickness,  in  return  for  this  fee,  a  bed  in  a 
ward,  board,  and  ordinary  nursing,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
weeks  in  any  one  academic  year. 

An  examination  fee  of  thirty  dollars  is  charged  Divinity  students 
taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  unless  they  have  paid  the  full  tuition 
fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  at  least  one  year,  in  the 
Divinity  School  or  other  graduate  department  of  the  University.  A 
graduation  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is  charged  all  students  taking  the 
degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

Every  student  must  file  a  bond  with  the  Bursar  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars^  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  surety  company  duly  qualified 
to  do  business  in  Massachusetts,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his 
dues  to  the  University;  or  he  may  deposit  with  the  Bursar  two 
hundred  dollars  in  United  States  bonds  for  the  same  purpose ;  or  he 
nmy  deposit  ^/?/?^  dollars  as  security  and  pay  in  advance  all  sums  for 
which  he  shall  become  liable  to  the  University.  But  any  student 
who  lives  in  a  College  room,  or  boards  at  Memorial  Hall  or  at 
Randall  Hall,  must  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars ; 
or  deposit  four  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  United  States  bonds ; 
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or  must  in  advance  and  in  addition  to  his  tuition  fee  pay  the  full 
year's  rent  of  any  room  that  may  be  assigned  to  him,  and  make 
a  deposit  with  the  Bursar  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  board 
at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  week.  Money  deposited  as  security 
is  returnable  after  the  issue  of  the  second  term-bill,  one  week  before 
Commencement.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits. 

No  officer  or  student  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  a 
bondsman. 

Payment  of  the  Tuition  Fee. — Term-Bills 

Each  student,  except  such  Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Stu- 
dents as  are  taking  less  than  three  and  a  half  courses,  is  required 
to  pay  ninety  dollars  of  the  tuition  fee  to  the  Bursar  punctually  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  without  the  presentation  of  a 
bill.  The  second  instalment,  of  sixty  dollars,  is  entered  upon  the 
first  term-bill,  issued  January  20,  and  is  to  be  paid  on  or  before 
February  10. 

In  like  manner  Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  who  are 
liable  for  less  than  the  full  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars are  required  to  pay  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  ninety 
dollars,  or  the  whole  fee  if  it  does  not  exceed  ninety  dollars ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  fee,  if  any,  on  or  before  February  10. 

The  first  term-bill  is  issued  January  20,  and  must  be  paid  on 
or  before  February  10.  This  bill  includes,  in  addition  to  the  second 
instalment  of  the  tuition  fee,  such  charges  as  the  following :  Two- 
thirds  of  the  year's  charges  for  the  use  of  a  College  room;  fees 
for  laboratory  courses  which  begin  in  the  first  half-year;  Still- 
man  Infirmary  fee ;  locker  fees ;  such  incidental  charges  as  can  then 
be  determined ;  charges  for  gas,  and  for  board  at  the  Harvard  Din- 
ing Association  and  the  Randall  Hall  Association  made  up  to  as  late 
a  date  as  practicable. 

The  second  term-bill  is  issued  one  week  before  Commence- 
ment, and  contains  the  charges  not  included  in  tlie  first  bill.  The 
second  term-bill  must  be  paid  by  all  candidates  for  degrees  at  least 
one  day  before  Commencement;  and  by  all  other  students,  on  or 
before  July  26. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  aca- 
demic year  must  pay  all  dues  to  the  University  at  least  one  day 
before  the  day  upon  which  the  degrees  are  to  be  voted. 
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When  a  atodent^s  oonnectioii  with  the  UniYersity  to  seyered,  aU 
oharges  against  him  must  be  paid  at  once. 

Each  student  whose  dues  to  the  University  remain  unpaid  on  Ae 
daj  fixed  for  their  payment  is  required  at  onoe  to  cease  attending 
lectures  or  recitations,  using  the  libraries,  laboratories,  gymnasium, 
athletic  gprounds  or  buildings,  boarding  at  the  Harvard  Dining  Aaso- 
dation  or  at  the  Randall  Hall  Association,  and  making  use/«tf  any 
other  privileges  as  a  student,  until  his  financial  relations  willi  the 
University  have  been  arranged  satisfactorily  to  the  Bursar.  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  rule  is  deemed  cause  for  final  separation  of  the 
student  from  the  University. 

The  average  expenses  of  a  student  for  a  year  are :  — 


For  rent  and  care  of  room 

For  tnition 

For  board,  88  weeks  .  . 
For  Stillman  Infirmary  . 
For  fnel  and  light     .    .-  . 


$60.00 
150.00 

^  •*  *  nn  ^ 
"114. UU 

4.00 
15.00 
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Students  can  board  at  cost  by  joining  the  Association  which  uses 
the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  cost  of  board  here  depends 
in  part  upon  the  student^s  orders,  averaging  a  little  over  $4.00  a 
week.  The  membership  is  limited,  and  application  should  be  made 
before  September  15,  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Dining  Association, 
^  Memorial  Hall. 

At  Randall  Hall  meals  d  la  carte  are  served  at  cost,  making  it 
possible  to  get  good  board  for  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  week  or  less. 
The  annual  fees  of  the  Association  are  low.  Application  should  be 
made  early  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association. 
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DIVINITY  HALL 

Diyinity  Hall,  the  dormitory  of  the  Diyinity  School,  contains  41 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  primarily  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  other  students  until  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  academic  year  begins.  On  that  day  rooms 
not  previously  engaged  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  other  depart- 
ments who  have  filed  with  the  Bursar  applications  which  have  been 
duly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School. 
The  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School,  however,  reserves  the  right  of 
discrimination  between  applicants  as  the  interests  of  the  School 
may  dictate. 

Some  of  the  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall  are  furnished,  the  furniture 
consisting  of:  iron  bedstead,  with  spring,  mattress,  and  pillow; 
washstand;  chiflonnier;  study  table;  chairs;  book  shelves;  rug. 
The  price  includes  the  use  of  the  furniture.  Floor  plans  are  shown 
on  pages  36  and  87. 

The  rooms  range  in  price  as  follows :  — 

Unfurnished  Rooms 


$45. 

No.  10. 

$70. 

No.  18,  28. 

$50. 

"     5. 

$75. 

**   85. 

$55. 

"      8,  3,  14. 

$80. 

**    41. 

$60. 

*«      1,  13. 

$85. 

*•    17.  19,  23,  25,  29, 

$65. 

**   20. 

31,  33,  37,  39. 

FuBNiSHED  Rooms 

$55.  No.    6.                          $80.  No.  26,  32,  40,  42. 

$60.  "     4,  9,  12.               $85.  *•   21,  36. 

$65.  «•    11.                          $90.  *•    16,  27,  30. 

$75.  "      7,  8,  24,  34,  38. 

N.B.  —  In  each  ette  tlie  pti9%  it  tbr  the  whole  room  firom  the  bugtimtng  of  the  ftcedemle 
year  anfiil  the  next  Commenoement,  and  indadee  the  deilj  care  of  the  room. 

AppliccUions  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after 
April  1  in  order  that  a  choice  may  be  secured. 

The  Bursar  may  cancel  the  assignment  of  a  room  to  any  student 
who  does  not  take  possession  of  it  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October. 
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The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  The  vacation  begins  at  Commence- 
ment and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Christmas 
recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  ends  on  the  2d  of  January. 
The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the  Sunday  next  preceding  the  19  th  of 
April,  or  on  the  19th  of  April  when  that  day  falls  on  Sunday,  and 
ends  on  the  following  Saturday,  both  days  inclusive.  The  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  holidays. 

All  students  should  register  in  Room  1,  Divinity  Library,  on 
September  27,  1906,  between  10  and  1. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  is  at  the  Library  daily  from  9  to  1. 


Further  information  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  on  application 
to  Robert  S.  Morison,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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These  publications  inclade  :  — 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Annual  University  Catalogue. 

The  Annual  Catalogues  of  the  College  and  the  several  P*ro- 

fessional  Schools  of  the  University ;  the  Announcements 

of  the  several  Departments;  etc.,  etc. 
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THE   DIVINITY    SCHOOL 


The  Harvard  Divinity  School  has  several  characteristics  to 
which  attention  may  properly  be  called. 

1.  The  Divinity  School  is  a  department  of  Harvard  University. 
All  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  except  those 
in  the  laboratories,  are  open  without  extra  charge  to  students  of  the 
Divinity  School  paying  the  full  fee.  Over  three  hundred  such 
courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  1906-07  (consult  the  **  An- 
nouncement of  Courses  of  Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  ^^). 

Students  of  theology  have  free  access  also  to  the  libraries,  chapel 
services,  museums,  occasional  lectures,  gymnasium,  play-grounds, 
and  other  resources  of  the  University.  The  same  fee  for  instruction 
is  required  in  the  Divinity  School  as  in  Harvard  College,  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School ;  and 
the  same  standard  of  scholarship  aid  is  applied. 

2.  The  Divinity  School  accepts  the  elective  system  of  studies 
as  applicable  to  students  for  the  ministry.  It  assumes  that  no 
single  course  of  study  can  properly  be  demanded  of  all  such  stu- 
dents, and  that  the  expansion  of  the  minister's  vocation  involves 
diversity  in  the  minister's  education.  The  only  limitation  of  liberty 
in  the  election  of  studies  is  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (see  paragraph  on  '*  Courses  of  Instruction," 
p.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  liberty  of  election  is  increased  by  the 
further  provision  that  two  courses  from  the  list  of  studies  offered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  by  approval  of  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

3.  The  Divinity  School  is  an  undenominational  school  of 
theology.  The  constitution  of  the  Divinity  School  prescribes  that ; 
*•  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  un- 
biassed investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the 


peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required 
either  of  the  instructors  or  students/^  In  conformity  with  this 
regulation  denominational  distinctions  are  disregarded  in  the  Faculty 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  School. 

4.  While  The  Divinity  School  provides  a  systematic  three 
years^  course  of  theological  study  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ol 
Divinity,  it  also  offers  special  advantages  to  graduates  of  Theo- 
logical Schools  and  other  qualified  students  who  may  wish  to  under- 
take special  courses  of  professional  study.  In  the  academic  year 
1906-07  there  were  among  the  students  of  the  School  graduates 
of  the  following  theological  seminaries :  Andover ;  Bangor ;  Berke- 
ley ;  Boston  University ;  Concordia ;  Harvard  University ;  Kolozsv&r, 
Hungary ;  Manchester  College,  England ;  Nashotah  House ;  Newton ; 
Pacific;  Rochester. 

5.  The  Divinity  School  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the 
University  which  has  its  own  dormitory,  and  while  its  students  are 
entirely  free  to  room  where  they  will,  it  is  felt  to  be  greatly  to  a 
studunt^s  advantage  to  enter  as  fully  as  may  be  into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  School,  which  can  best  be  done  through  his  living  in  Divinity 
Hall.  Daily  evening  prayers  are  conducted  by  students  and  officers 
of  the  School.  The  furnishing  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Hall 
makes  it  accessible  to  those  who  prefer  rooms  already  furnished, 
and  a  common  social  room  for  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  Divinity 
Hall  adds  to  the  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Testimonials.  All  candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  testi- 
monials of  character  and  scholarship. 

Besident  Graduates.  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted as  Resident  Graduates,  provided  the  courses  of  study  which 
they  have  pursued  are  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

Catulidales  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  All  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  representing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
Facult}',  or  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their  education  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  graduates  of  the  best  New  England  colleges. 


A  candidate  for  the  degree  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
upon  examination.  But  a  candidate  who  is  also  qualified  to  enter  as 
a  Resident  Graduate  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  without 
examination. 

Special  Students.  A  person  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  enter  the  School  as  a  Special  Student, 
provided  he  holds  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science, 
which  represents  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
provided  he  satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  education  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  such  a  course. 

In  all  the  instruction  of  the  School  reference  is  freely  made  to 
Grerman  and  French  books.  Students  are  urgently  advised  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages,  especially  of  (verman, 
before  entering  the  School. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year, 

COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or 
half-courses,  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  eac^h, 
and  its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  In  the  following  list  all  courses  are  full  courses,  unless 
the  contrary  is  stated,  with  the  exception  of  the  courses  of  research, 
which  count  towards  the  degree  to  an  extent  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  instructor,  but  usually  as  full  courses. 

Students  are  free  to  choose  any  studies  which  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue,  but  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to  neglect 
entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments  :  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  llomiletics.  Students  must 
in  every  case  leave  with  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  lists  of  the  courses  which  they 
propose  to  take. 

There  are  also  added  to  the  list  of  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  courses  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  theology.  For  full  information  concerning  such  auxiliary 
courses,  students  should  consult  the  ♦*  Announcement  of  Courses  of 
Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.'' 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  op  Theology 

Eight  lectures   (Jirst  half-year) .      (Not  counted  for  a   degree.) 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

Familiar  lectures  and  conferences  with  students  on  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  our  time,  its  opportunities  and  demands ;  the  general 
and  professional  preparation  of  the  minister;  the  chief  branches  of 
theological  study,  their  relations  to  other  departments  of  learning,  and 
their  practical  use ;  suggestions  on  the  choice  and  order  of  studies ;  the 
use  and  abuse  of  books;  methods  and  habits  of  study;  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  results  of  reading  and  investigation. 

Old  Testament 

1.  Hebrew.  —  Morphology.     Explanation  of  parts  of  Genesis  and 

of  the   Book   of  Psalms.     Mon.^  Wed.,  Fri,,  cU  10,     Pro- 
fessor Lyon  and  Mr.  Davey. 

Pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  and  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  simple  sentences,  are  made  prominent  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  The  reading  advances  at  first  slowly,  the  student 
thus  gaining  thorough  familiarity  with  a  small  section  of  Hebrew  text. 
Grammatical  principles  are  explained  orally  and  illustrated  in  the  reading. 
The  phonetic  principles  governing  changes  of  form  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  paradigms  shown  to  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  In  the  second  half-year  tlie  reading  is  more  extensive  and 
rapid. 

Text-books:  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar;  Hahn's  Hebrew 
Bible;  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Genesis  and  Psalms,  Leipzig,  Tauchnitz, 
M.  1.20  to  1.50  a  part;  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

2.  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.      Interpretation  of  parts  of 

the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.     Text-criticism.     Tu.^ 
Th.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  is  presupposed,  and  the  object 
is  to  study  portions  of  the  principal  Old  Testament  books  critically.  The 
syntax  is  given  by  explanation  of  the  text  and  by  lectures,  in  connection 
with  a  text-book.  The  chief  work  of  the  course  is  the  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  books  or  parts  of  books.  The  reading  begins  with  some 
earlier  prose  (Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  or  Kings),  goes  on  to  selections  from 
the  Prophets,  and  concludes  with  the  poetry  (Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  or 
Song  of  Songs)  and  the  latest  prose  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
or  Ecclesiastes).  Textual  criticism  is  studied  mainly  by  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  with  the  Septuagint.  In  connection  with  each  book  attention 
is  directed  to  its  literary  style,  its  social,  philosophical,  and  religious  views, 


and  to  questions  of  date  and  authorship.  Each  student  does  private  read- 
ing in  Hebrew  and  writes  a  thesis. 

Text-books :  Bible  and  Lexicon ;  Gesenius's  Grammar ;  Driver's  Use  of 
the  Tenses  in  Hebrew^  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  ed.  3,  1892,  7s.  6rf.; 
BuhFs  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1892,  c.  $2.00, 
or  the  German  ed.,  c.  $1.25;  Swete*s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
in  Greek. 

Reference-books:  Grammars  and  lexicons,  texts  of  versions,  the  col- 
lections of  manuscript-readings  by  Kennicott,  De*  Rossi,  and  Holmes 
and  Parsons,  and  commentaries. 

3  *A/.  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel, 
and  the  Targums.  Half -course  (second  half-year).  Wed,, 
Fri..  at  10.     Mr.  Davey. 

In  this  dialect  are  written  large  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
as  well  as  the  Targums  (later  Jewish  versions  of  the  Old  Testament) . 
The  reading  consists  of  selections  from  the  works  named. 

Text-books:  Ezra  and  Daniel,  in  the  edition  of  Baer  and  Delitzsch; 
selections  from  the  Tar  gum  of  Onkelos ;  Martins  Qrammatik  des 
BiblischrAramaischen;  Dalman's  Aramdiseh-neuhebrdisehes  Worterbuch 
zu  Targum,  Talmud  und  Midrasch,  Frankfurt,  1901. 

IPA/*.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  Half -course  {first  half-year). 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Mr.  Davey. 

This  course  is  valuable  to  general  Semitic  students,  particularly  to 
those  who  pursue  Assyrian,  to  students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
especially  for  text-criticism,  since  the  Syriac  is  one  of  the  earliest  Biblical 
versions,  and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  Eastern 
mediaeval  history.  After  learning  the  necessary  forms,  an  easy  matter 
for  students  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Gospels, 
and  from  Brockelmann. 

Text-books :  Brockelmann's  Syrische  Grammatik ;  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment; J.  Brun's  Dictionarium  Syriaco- Latinum,  Beirut,  1895. 

Reference-books:  Noldeke's  Syrische  Grammatik,  ed.  2,  Leipzig,  C.  H. 
Tauchnitz,  1898,  c.  M.  12. 

\  4.  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Komaus.  Tu.,  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
structor) Sat.,  at  11.     Professor  Lyon. 

The  time  covered  by  this  course  includes  the  whole  of  Israel's  national 
life :  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of  the  state,  the  internal 
feuds  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  activity  of  the 
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prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivities,  the  formation  of  a 
theocratic  state,  Judea  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Maccabean  state,  the  reign  of  Herod,  and  the  rule  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curators. Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  political  and  social 
institutions. 

Text-book :  The  revised  version  of  the  Old  Tetiameni.  The  instruction 
is  given  largely  by  lectures,  and  the  history  is  illustrated  by  contempora- 
neous archaeological  remains.  Two  theses  are  prepared  by  each  member 
of  the  class.    Parallel  readings  are  assigned. 

Reference-hooks:  Histories  of  Ewald,  Graetz,  Stade,  Renan,  Schurer, 
Kent,  and  H.  P.  Smith. 

[6.    Ilistorj'  of  Jewish  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  200  a.d. 
Tu.,  Th.,  (U  2.30.     Professor  G.  F.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  a  critical  inquiry  concerning  the  age, 
authorship,  collection,  and  transmission  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; the  second  deals  in  a  similar  way  with  Jewish  literature  to  the 
close  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  including  both  its 
Palestinian  and  its  Hellenistic  branches.  The  primary  object  of  the 
course  is  to  determine  the  value  of  these  writings  as  historical  sources. 
A  considerable  amount  of  reading  is  required. 

\  ->      6.    History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other  Sem- 
itic religions.     Mon.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Toy. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  Hebrew  religious  and  ethical  ideas  is 
traced  from  the  Ctarliest  known  period  down  to  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  The  principal  topics  are  :  the  idea  of  God,  including  the  development 
of  monotheism ;  subordinate  supernatural  beings ;  the  moral-religious  con- 
stitution of  man ;  ethical  ideas  and  practices ;  the  religious  functions  of 
priests  and  prophets,  and  the  growth  of  religious  institutions ;  the  law  and 
the  sacred  canon;  the  expectation  of  a  national  deliverer;  universalistic, 
philosophic  and  gnomic  thought.  Comparisons  are  made  with  Arabian, 
Babylonian-Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Christian  ideas.  There  are 
weekly  written  reports  and  one  thesis. 

Readings  are  assigned  in  W.  R.  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites,  2d  ed., 
Montefiore*8  Ilihhert  Lectures,  Budde's  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile^ 
and  Cheyne's  Jeirhh  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile,  with  references  to 
other  works. 

For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  Courses  4  and  6,  or  their  equivalent,  is 
desirable. 
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,\     7.    Assyrian.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  10,     Professor  Lyon  and  Mr.  Davey. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic '  religions 
Assyrian  is  of  special  importance.  To  begin  this  study  an  acquaintance 
with  some  other  Semitic  language  is  necessary. 

The  reading  bjgins  with  translit?rated  texts  whereby  the  student 
acquires  some  knowledge  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  before  making 
much  progress  with  the  syllabary.  This  knowledge  greatly  facilitates 
the  acquisition  of  the  written  characters.  A  few  of  these  characters  are 
learned  daily,  and  as  rapidly  as  Learned  are  used  in  writing  exercises  and 
in  reading  the  texts  in  the  original.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  historical 
bearings  of  the  passages  read. 

Texi-bookt :  Lyon's  Assyrian  Manned^  Scribner's,  New  York,  1892, 
$4.00;  Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestiicke^  ed.  4,  Leipzig,  1900,  M.  18; 
Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Grammar,  Rcuther  &  Reichard,  Berlin,  M.  9 

'      8.    Assyrian  (second  course).     Tti.,  Th.,  at  10.    Professor  Lyon. 

Extensive  reading  in  Contracts  from  the  time  of  the  Hammurabi 
Dynasty  and  The  Laws  of  Hammurabi.  Practice  in  copying  and 
deciphering  originals  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Reference-books:  D  *\\tZ9cW%  Assyrian  Grammar;  T)Q\\tz&c\\^% Assyrische 
Lesestt'icke^  ed.  4  ;  JIfe moires  de  la  Delegation  en  Perse^  vol.  iv;  Briinnow's 
Classified  List;  Delitzsch's  Assyrisches  Ilandworterbuch ;  Mus8-Amolt*s 
Assyrian  Diciiona  ry . 

20.  Research  Courses.  —  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  supervise 
for  any  properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on 
such  topic  as  uiay  be  agreed  on. 

The  Semitic  'onfercn  -e  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  throughout 
•"the  academic  year.  There  are  essays  and  discussions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  work,  letters  from  foreign  correspondents 
are  read  from  time  to  time,  and  notes  are  presented  calling  atten- 
tion to  new  puoliiMtioiis.  to  travels,  explorations,  and  discoveries, 
and  to  additions  to  the  S(»initi(;  Museum  and  the  Semitic  Library. 
The  meelini^s  are  held  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Allied  Courses  Otf  jrei  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

History  of  l5abylonia  an<l  Assyria  (Semitic  6  A/*.).  Half-course. 
StU.,  fi'  1(K      i'r<'fc>^or  L^oy. 

Arabic  (Semitic  7).  -  S  .  In's  Grammar;  Briinnow's  Chresiomathy. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sfff.,  'If  f).     Professor  Toy  and  Mr.  Davey. 
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Arabic  (second  course)  (Semitic  8).  —  Wright^s  Grammar.  The 
Moallakat.  Motenebbi.  Ibn  Haldun.  The  Koran.  Tu,. 
Th.,  at  3.30.    Professor  Toy. 

[Ethiopic  (Semitic  9  hf.).  —  Praetorius's  Grammar,  with  references 
to  Dillmann's  Grammar.  Dillmanii's  Chrestomathy.  Enoch. 
Half-course.     Once  a  week.'] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Phoenician  and  Aramaic  Inscriptions  (Semitic  10 hf.). — Lidzbarski^s 
NordsemUische  Epigraphik.  Half-course.  Once  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor G.  F.  MooKE. 

History  of  the  Spanish  Califate  (Semitic  14 A/*.).  —  The  Barbary 
States.  Moslems  in  Sicily.  Lectures  on  the  Literature. 
The  Koran.    Half-course.     Wed.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Toy. 

[History  of  the  Bagdad  Califate  (Semitic  Xbhf).  —  Mohammedan- 
ism in  Egypt  and  India.  Mohanmiedan  Law.  The  Cru- 
sades. Lectures  on  the  Literature.  The  Koran.  Haif- 
course.     Wed.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Toy.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

New  Testament 

2  ^hf.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  —  The  origin 
and  early  history  of  tiie  New  Testament  writings.  Half 
course  {first  half-year).  Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.  Professor 
Ropes. 

This  course  aims  to  give  in  oatline  a  general  view  of  New  Testament 
literary  criticism  ('^Introduction").  The  student  will  be  expected  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there 
will  be  regular  required  reading  and  frequent  written  papers.  Continu- 
ous reading  of  the  Greek  text  will  not  be  required. 

Note.  —  To  enter  profitably  on  the  work  of  the  following  courses,  t 
fresh  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar  (inflec- 
tions and  syntax)  is  necessary.  Students  who  have  paid  no  attention  to 
Greek  for  several  years  must  review  their  Greek  grammar  in  the  prerious 
summer  vacation. 

3  ^A/l   The  (lospel  of  Mark.     Half  course  {first  haJf -year).     Mon., 
Wed . ,  Fri. ,  at  10.     Professor  Ropes . 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  will  be  read  in  class.     Lectures  will  treat  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Synoptic  prob- 
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lem,  and  other  general  topics.  Reading  will  be  required  on  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  immediately  before  and  during  the  time  of  Christ, 
the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Palestinei  etc. 

[4  *A/*.    Problems  in  the  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.     Half -course 
{first  half-year).     Two  hours  a  week.     l*rofe8Sor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  already  possessing  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels.  The  aim  will  be  to 
investigate  some  of  the  main  problems  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  such  as  the 
historical  value  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  chronology  of  Jesus'  Ministry, 
the  question  of  the  dominance  of  the  apocalyptic  or  of  the  ethical  element 
in  his  thought,  his  claim  to  be  Messiah,  the  original  character  and 
permanent  significance  of  his  eschatology,  the  narratives  of  miracles, 
and  the  like.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  undertake  one  special 
topic  for  investigation  and  written  report;  and  all  the  members  of  the 
course  will  be  required  to  read  the  main  parts  of  the  more  important 
modern  Lives  of  Christ,  by  Strauss,  Renan,  Keim,  B.  Weiss,  Andrews, 
Edersheim,  O.  Holtzmann. 

[6  ^hf.   The  (lOspel  and  Epistles  of  John.  —  Selected  portions.    Ilalf- 
»  course  {first  half-year).     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Roi'ES.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

\  [7  ^hf.  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Three  limes  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

In  this  course  Acts  will  be  read  through,  with  discussion  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  directly  used  for  the  history  of 
the  Apostolic  Age.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  historical  and  archaeo> 
logical  problems  involved,  as  well  as  to  the  literary  criticism  of  Acts. 

Occasional  written  papers  on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  l)e  re- 
quired. Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course. 

[8.    The  Epistles  of  Paul.  —  Selected  portions.     Mon.y  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  10.     Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course. 
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9  ^hf.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome.  Half-course  {first  half-t/ear).  Twice  a  week, 
i'rofessor  Ropes. 

In  this  coarse  two  types  of  post-pauline  thought  will  be  studied,  and  in 
connection  with  the  Epistle  of  Clement  comparison  will  be  made  with  the 
theological  ideas  of  others  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

Lightfoot  and  Harmer's    The  Apottolic  Fathert,  Macmillan  and  Co., 

IBM. 
V 

I  [12  ^hf.   The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude.    Half-course  (second 
half-year).     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  necessary  for  this 
coarse.  One  or  more  papers  on  subjects  of  literary  or  historical  criticism 
connected  with  these  Epistles  will  be  required  of  each  member  of  the 
course. 

[IS^hf.  The  Revelation  of  John.  Half-course  (second  haif-year). 
Twice  a  week.     Professor  Ropes,] 

Omitted  m  1907-08. 

16  '^hf.  The  Theological  Method  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Half-course  (first 
half-year).     Tu.y  Th.,  at  10.     Professor  Fenn. 

20.  Advanced  study  and  research.  Professor  Ropes  will  arrange 
and  supervise  special  work  of  competent  advanced  students 
on  such  tuples  of  New  Testament  study  as  they  may  desire 
to  undertake. 

Allied  Courses 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  Courses,  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  importance  for  persons  intending 
to  become  professional  students  of  the  New  Testament. 

Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I-IV  and  X)  — Survey  of 
Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle  ((Jreek  8).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.     Professors  Goodwin  and  J.  H.  Wright. 

Greek  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference  to  Plato  (Philosophy 
12). — Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  theses.  Mon,,  Wed., 
FH.,  at  10.     Asst.  Professor  Santa yana. 

Lucian  and  his  Times  (Greek  14  ^A/.).  Half  course  (first  half- 
year).     Tu.y  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  Gulick. 
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Church  History 

1.  The  First  Ei^ht  Christian  Centuries. — The  Conflict  of  Christianity 
with  Paganism.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Roman 
Papacy  to  its  alliance  with  the  Prankish  State.  The  Germanic 
races  as  the  basis  of  a  new  Christian  civilization.  Tu.^  Th., 
cU  9.     Professor  Emerton. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Rome 
and  the  rise  of  the  new  European  peoples  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
institution  which,  more  than  any  other,  was  the  agent  in  both  these  pro- 
cesses, the  Christian  Church.  The  events  of  the  period  are  treated  under 
a  three-fold  division :  (I)  The  establishment  of  Christianity,  under  the 
oppression,  and  then  under  the  protection,  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  (2)  The 
movement  of  the  Continental  Germanic  peoples  upon  the  lands  of  Rome, 
and  their  gradual  union  under  the  Prankish  Kingdom ;  (3)  The  intimate 
alliance  of  the  Roman  Papacy  with  that  kingdom  in  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne. 

It  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  instructor  to  present  the  period  as  one  of 
construction,  and  to  show  its  relations  to  the  future  development  of  Europe. 
Especial  weight  is  given  to  those  institutions  which  were  to  be  permanent 
in  later  mediaeval  history. 

[2.  The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  Charlemagne  to  Dante. 
—  Formation  of  the  European  States.  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  The  Roman  Papal  System  as  the  controlling  force 
in  European  Life.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  9.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitfed  in  1907-08 

The  period  covered  by  this  course  is  that  properly  called  *' mediaeval." 
Its  distinguishing  features  are :  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  in 
political  life,  with  its  peculiar  social  consequences,  knighthood,  chivalry, 
private  warfare ;  tlie  great  development  of  the  Roman  Papacy  to  the  point 
where  it  influences  every  element  of  European  life ;  the  production  of  a 
new  system  of  learning,  the  so-called  **  scholastic,"  the  object  of  which  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  given  body  of  religious  truth ;  the  rise  of  a  magnifi- 
cent form  of  art,  the  "Gothic" ;  the  growth  and  the  decline  of  a  theory  of 
universal  monarchy,  represented  by  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  the  appearance  of  new  forces,  —  city  life,  individual 
thought,  national  consciousness,  concentration  of  power  in  new  monar- 
chies,—  all  of  wliich  were  tending  to  overthrow  what  was  distinctively 
*' mediaeval."  All  these  phases  of  history  will  be  touched  upon,  but  the 
chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  action  of  the  Roman  Church  as  the 
controlling  principle  in  them  all. 
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8.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350  to  1563). 
Til,,  Th.,  at  11.     Professor  Emerton. 

This  courBe  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeyal  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is:  (1)  to  trace  the 
dcvelopmL'nt  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixtec'nth  century;  (2)  to  follow  the  coursi  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed;  (3)  to 
study  th?  bL'ginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Keaetion,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Ord.T,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  1,  2,  and  3  is  by  lectures  and  extensive 
reading,  which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examinations.  Written  theses 
may  also  be  required. 

4.  The  Church  since  the  Reformation.  Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 
Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

Thin  course  will  deal  mainly  with  the  history  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
but  space  will  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  Counter- Kef onnation  and 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  rise  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Protestant  denominations  and  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  America  will  be  discussed.  In  the  treatment  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  history  of  Missions  will  have  prominent  place. 

[5.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
[irevailing  philosophy  of  each  period,  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  2'u.,  Th.,  at  11.  Professor 
Emkuton.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

In  Course  5  the  history  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
tributed most  direetly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements  of 
belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a 
nucleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  **  orthodox," 
the  instruction  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  those  divergent  forms 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  *'  heresy.*'  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  mav  be  fixed  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  development  of  doctrine,  an  acquaintance  with 
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the  general  moyement  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will 
usually  be  found  advisable  to  take  this  course  at  as  late  a  stage  of 
theological  study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  divisions  of  time,  compara- 
tively much  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period 
than  to  the  later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some 
phase  of  doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  will  usually  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 

6.    Practice  in  the  Study  and  Use  of  Materials  for  Church  History. 
Once  a  weeky  two  successive  hours.     Professor  Kmekton. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is :  (1)  to  give  to  students  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  original  authorities  for  a  given 
period  of  history  or  for  some  specific  historical  development;  (2)  to  teach 
by  actual  practice  the  methods  of  historical  research.  The  work  consists : 
(1)  in  reading  typical  texts  of  historians  and  of  documents,  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  short  studies  on  special  topics  of  inquiry  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  to  the  class  for  criticism.  The  field  of  study  selected 
varies  from  year  to  year,  but  is  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  tlie  principles  of  his- 
torical research.  The  following  subjects,  which  have  actually  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  study  in  different  years,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
selections :  the  Investiture  Conflict  of  the  Eleventh  Century ;  Church  and 
State  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa;  the  Rise  of  the  Communal 
System  in  France ;  Topics  in  Early  Reformation  History ;  the  Letters  and 
Early  Writings  of  Erasmus;  the  Literature  of  the  Great  Schism. 

While  the  nuiin  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  investigation  and  the  weighing  of  evidence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  incidental  knowledge  of  history  thus  acquired  is  far 
from  being  an  unimportant  means  of  historical  education. 

Students  desiring  to  follow  any  special  lines  of  historical  inquiry  in  the 
method  here  indicated  may  enroll  in  this  course  and  pursue  their  own 
work  under  the  general  advice  of  the  instructor. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  Church  History  attention  is  called  to 
the  great  number  of  historical  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  not  only  in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  languages,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

History  of  Religions 

[1  ^hf.   Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religions.     Half -course  {first 
half-year),    Tu„  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12,    Professor  G.  F.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 
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After  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  sabject,  the  course  takes  np 
the  phenomena  of  the  lower  r^igions,  showing  their  connection  with 
primitive  notions  of  nature  and  with  the  social  organisation;  discusses 
theories  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  religion ;  factors  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  religion,  and  its  main  stages;  classification  of  religions  and 
comparison  of  the  principal  types.  Attention  is  then  directed  to  the 
nature  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  the  origin  of  religious  conceptions,  and 
the  changes  which  they  undergo ;  their  correspondence  to  conceptions  of 
the  universe;  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

This  course,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way 
for  more  advanced  study  of  the  history  of  religions  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

2.    History  of  Religions  in  Outline.     Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri.,  ai  2,30, 
Professor  G.  F.  Mooke. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  their  character  and 
history ;  their  relation  to  race,  environment,  and  culture ;  their  influence 
on  one  another;  and  their  place  in  the  whole  development  of  religion. 
The  first  half-year  nill  be  given  to  the  religions  of  China  and  Japan; 
Egypt;  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  the  western  Semites,  including  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  study  of  the  second  half-year  will  be  in  the 
religions  of  India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans.  Germans,  and  Celts ;  Chris- 
tianity.    These  groups  may  be  taken  separately  as  half -courses. 

^^hf.    History  of  Judaism.      Half-course   {first  half-year),      Tu,, 
Th.,  Sai.y  at  12.     Professor  G.  F.  Mooke. 

The  course  will  cover  the  history  of  the  Jewish  religion  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Seleucid  supremacy  (198  r.c.)  to  the  present  time.  The 
formative  period,  to  the  age  of  the  Antoninus,  will  be  treated  with  greater 
fulness,  including  the  influence  of  Greek  life  and  thought  and  the  reaction 
from  It^  and  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  its  separation  from  Judaism. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  more  rapid  survey  of  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment :  the  Talmudic  age ;  the  influence  of  Arab  culture ;  Jewish  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  modern  movements  and  tendencies  in 
Judaism. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  allied  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Diirinity,  Old  Testament  6,  on  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion, 
and  New  Testament  2,  on  New  Testament  Theology,  and  to  the 
following  cotirses  offered  by  the  Factilty  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  — 
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[Science  of  Religion  (Philosophy  1  hf.)  Half -course.  Fri.,  (U  11, 
Dr.  Woods.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

[Philosophical  Systems  of  India,  with  special  reference  to  Vedanta, 
Sankhya,  and  Yoga  (Philosophy  18).  Tu.,  Th.,  Saf.,  at  12. 
Dr.  Woods.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

Germanic  and  Celtic  Religions  (History  of  i^eligions  3  *hf.).  Half- 
course  {second  half-year).  Three  time,'*  a  week.  Professors 
KiTTREDOE  and  F.  N.  Robinson. 

[Germanic  Mythology  (German  16  ^hf).  Half-course  (first  half- 
year).     Professor  Kittredge.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Semitic  6  A/*.).  Half -course. 
Sat.,  at  10.     Professor  Lyon. 

See  also  PhiloRophy  3,  9,  and  12;  Greek  8;  Semitic  15. 

Theology 

1 V*/*.  Theism.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.^  /W., 
at  11.     Professor  Fenn. 

The  work  of  the  coarse  consif  ts  of  two  lectures  a  week  and  one  hour 
(Friday)  of  conference  upon  collateral  reading. 

S  *hf  Oatlines  of  Systematic  Theology.  Half -course  {second  half- 
year)  .     Mon . ,  Wed. ,  Fri. ,  at  11.     Professor  Fenn  . 

This  course  considers  (1)  The  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation,  (2) 
The  Theological  Interpretation  of  Problems  of  Religious  Experience. 
The  courses,  Theology  1,  New  Testament  15,  and  Theology  2,  form  a 
logical  sequence,  and,  although  any  one  course  may  be  taken  without 
reference  to  the  others,  they  are  recommended  for  successive  years  in  the 
order  named. 

£8  ^A/*.  New  £ngland  Theology.  Half -course  {first  half-year). 
Wed.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Fenn.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  tradition  of  New  England 
Congregationalism,  in  respect  to  both  faith  and  order,  with  especial 
reference  to  progressive  tendencies. 
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4  *hf.   Typical  Systems  of  Christian  Theology.     Half-course  (second 

half-year).     Wed.,  3.30-5.30,     Professor  Fenn. 

In  this  course  the  works  of  at  least  two  representative  theolo|^ans  will 
he  carefully  studied  each  year. 
In  1907-08  the  subject  will  he  CaWin  and  Schleiermacher. 

5  ^hf.    The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mysticism.     Half- 

course    {first    half-year).       Wed.,    3.30-5.30..      Professor 
Fenn. 

This  course  offers  a  detailed  study  at  once  critical  and  sympathetic  of  a 
single  phase  of  religious  thought  and  experience. 

6.  The  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  theological 
thought.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.    Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

With  Kant  begins  the  modem  philosophical  movement.  Any  present 
statement  in  Theology  must  take  account  of  the  scii^ntific  movement  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  its  effect  upon  the  ideas  of  God  and  the 
world.  It  must  reckon  also  with  the  results  of  historical  and  literary 
criticism  in  the  last  half -century  and  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions. 
It  will  be  affected  by  the  change  from  the  emphasis  upon  the  individual, 
which  was  characteristic  of  earlier  Protestantismf  to  the  endeavor  after 
social  expression  and  the  pursuit  of  social  ends,  which  marks  all  the  life 
and  thought  of  our  time.  This  course  will  endeavor  to  register,  even  if 
only  in  a  fragmentary  way,  such  changes  as  have  already  taken  place  in 
theological  thought  and  to  mark  their  significance  in  the  movement 
toward  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

[7  ^hf.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Th.,  2.30-4.30.  Pro- 
fessor E.  C.  MOOKE.] 

Omitted  in  1907-08. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  some  account  of  that  formal  reflection 
which  has)  taken  Religion  as  it«  object,  particularly  an  account  of  the 
direction  and  issue  of  this  reflection  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  ])roblL'm  which  religion  itself  presents  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  its 
epiHtenioIogical,  in  its  psychological,  and  in  its  ethical  aspects.  Religion 
in  its  relation  to  knowledge.  Religion  as  experience  and  in  relation  to  other 
experiences,  Religion  as  motive  and  as  form  of  spiritual  culture  is  to  be 
treated  of. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  Pfleiderer,  Hoffding,  and  Hiebeck,  also  to 
Caird  and  Sabatier. 
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8  ^hf.  Current  Problems  in  Theology.  Half -course  (first  half- 
year),     Th.y  2.30--4,30.     Professor  Fenn. 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary  and  offers  opportunity  for  the 
thorough  investigation  of  such  questions  as  from  time  to  time  become 
prominent  in  theological  discussions.  The  selection  of  topics  will  be 
determined,  in  part^  by  the  preferences  of  those  who  elect  the  course. 

20  ^hf  Modem  Theology,  especially  aij  influenced  by  Kitschl.  The 
modification  of  Kitschrs  contentions.  Constructiye  work  in 
Theology  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Germany,  England, 
and  America.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Half -course 
(second   half-year).       Th,,    2.30-4.30,      Professor  E.    C. 

MOOKE. 

The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary  and  is  designed  for  advanced 
students  who  are  interested  in  present  phases  of  theological  discussion. 
Students  choosing  it  should  take  also  Theology  6  unless  they  have  already 
taken  either  this,  or  some  other  general  course  in  theology.  Iteference 
will  be  made  to  Ritschl,  Herrmann,  Kaftan,  Lipsius  (third  edition) ;  also 
to  Clark,  Stevens,  and  Brown. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  alternate  years  with  Theology  7  ^hf. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4). — The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  tlieses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Afon.,  Wed.,  FH.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Palmek. 

Metaphysics  (Philosophy  9) .  —  The  fundamental  problems  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy.  —  The  Nature  of  Reality ;  Monism  and 
Pluralism ;  Freedom,  Teleology,  and  Theism.  Ro3'ce's  The 
World  and  the  Individual.  Lectures  and  a  thesis.  Tu., 
Th.y  at  11,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor. 
Professor  Royce. 

Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial  reference  to  Man's  place  in 
Nature  (Philosophy  3  *^.). — Conceptions  of  Nature  in  the 
light  of  moral  and  religious  interests.  Lectures,  prescribed 
reading,  and  a  thesis.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Tu.^ 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Pekky. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20f/). —  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Systematization  of  Ethics.     Th.,  4-6,     Professor  Palmer. 
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Seminary  in  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  (Philosophy  206).  —  Subject 
for  the  year:  Idealism,  Pragmatism,  and  Realism.  Two 
consecutive  hours  a  week,  to  be  arranged,  Asst.  Professor 
R.  B.^Perry. 

Kthics 

1.  Social  Ethics.  — The  problems  of  Poor- Relief,  the  Family,  Tem- 
perance, and  various  phases  of  Ihe  Labor  Question,  in  the 
light  of  ethical  theory.  Lectures,  special  researches,  and 
prescribed  reading.  Tk.,  TA.,  Sat.,  ai  10,  Professor 
Peabodt  and  Dr.  Rogers. 

This  coarse  is  an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  to  be  distingaished  from  economic  courses  dealing 
with  similar  subjects  by  the  emphasis  Udd  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
Social  Question  and  on  the  philosophy  of  society  involved.  Its  introdnottoa 
discnsses  various  theories  of  £thic8  and  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
Moral  Ideal  [required  reading  from  Mackenzie's  Introduetion  to  Social 
PMosophyj  and  Seth's  Study  of  Ethicai  Principles] .  The  course  then 
considers  the  ethics  of  the  family  [required  reading  from  Spencer^s  Princi- 
ples of  Sociology]  ;  the  ethics  of  poor-relief  [required  reading  from  Charles 
Booth's  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People,  and  Devine's  Practice  of  Charity]  ; 
the  ethics  of  the  labor  question  [required  reading  from  Carlyle*s  Past  and 
Present,  Raskin's  Unto  This  Last,  Adams  and  Sumner's  The  Labor 
Problem] ;  and  the  ethics  of  the  drink  question  [required  reading  from 
The  Liquor  Problem;  a  Summary  of  Investigations],  In  addition  to 
lectures  and  required  reading  two  special  and  detailed  reports  are  made 
by  each  student,  based  as  far  as  possible  on  personal  research  and  ob- 
servation of  scientific  methods  in  poor-relief  and  industrial  reform.  These 
researches  are  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  instructor  or  his  assistant; 

■ 

and  an  important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  suggestion  and  direction  of 
such  personal  investigation,  and  the  provision  to  each  student  of  special 
literature  or  opportunities  for  observation. 

Rooms  are  expressly  assigned  for  the  convenience  of  students  of  Social 
Ethics,  on  the  second  floor  of  Emerson  Hall,  including  a  large  lectun^ 
room,  a  seminary-room,  a  conference-room,  a  library,  and  two  rooms 
occupied  by  the  Social  Museum.  The  Library  of  1800  volumes  is  a 
special  collection  for  the  use  of  students  of  Social  Ethics,  with  conveniences 
for  study  and  research.  The  Social  Museum  is  a  collection  of  graphical 
material,  illustrating  by  photographs^  models,  diagrams,  and  charts,  many 
movements  of  social  welfare  and  industrial  progress. 
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j,^  20a.  Seminary  of  Social  Ethics.  —  Subject  for  the  year:  Cliristian 
Ethics  and  Modem  Life.  r«.,  7.30-9.30  p.m.  Professor 
Peabopt. 

,    '  20ft.   Professor  Peabody  will  direct  special  researches  of  competent 
students  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Social  Ethics  (Social  Ethics  2'^A/.).  —  Practical  Problems  of  Public 
Aid,  Charity,  and  Neighborhood  Work.  Lectures,  prescribed 
reading,  and  observation  of  work  under  skilled  direction. 
Half -course  {second  fuUf-year),  Tu.,  Th,,  at  2.30.  Dr. 
Brackett. 

Criminology  and  Penology  (Social  Ethics  3  ^hf.) .  Lectures,  read- 
ing, and  a  thesis.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Dr.  Rogers. 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4). — The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Mo7i.y  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Palmer. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20rf).  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Systematization  of  Ethics.     Th,,  4-6.     Professor  Palmer. 

Principles  of  Sociology  (Economics  3).  —  Theories  of  Social  Pro- 
gress. Mon.f  Wed.,  and  (at  Uie  pleasure  of  tiie  instructor) 
Fri,,  at  1.30.     Professor  Carver. 

Problems  of  Labor  (Economics  9a  ^hf) .  —  Half-course  {first  half- 
year).  Tu.,  Th.,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sal., 
at  1.30.     Professor  Ripley  and  an  assistant. 

Methods  of  Social  Reform  (Economics  lAb^hf).  —  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, the  Single  Tax,  etc.  Half-cour,^e  {second  half-year), 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Carver. 

HOMfLETICS   AND   PASTORAL   CaRE 

l^^.  Introduction  to  Preaching,  and  the  Conduct  of  Worship. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.  Professor 
Peabody. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  Homiletics,  the  study  coyers  the  three 
years  required  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.,  and  a  student  passes  under  the 
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hands  of  several  instructors.  This  course  considers  the  principles  of 
worship  and  the  preparation  of  sermons ;  and  provides  personal  conferences 
and  criticisms  of  form  and  method,  together  with  the  critical  study  of 
selected  preachers. 

2.  Preaching.  Mon.y  at  2.30,  and  a  second  Tiour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructors.  Professors  Peabody,  E,  C.  Moore,  and 
Fenn. 

Each  student  prepares  eight  sermons  during  the  year,  of  which  some  are 
preached  before  the  class  and  criticized  by  students  and  instructor  in 
Appleton  Chapel,  and  the  rest  are  criticized  by  the  mstructor  privately. 
Students  in  this  course  should  already  have  taken  Homiletics  1  or  its  equi- 
valent. The  course  may  be  taken  a  second  year  with  the  permission  of 
the  instructor,  and  may  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half- 
year. 

In  1907-08  ten,  or  more,  lectures  on  Hymnody  will  be  given,  during 
the  second  half-year,  by  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmbr,  D.D. 

Further  opportunities  for  study  in  this  department  will  be  provided 
by  special  lectures,  to  be  later  announced. 

Elocution 

1.  Voice  Training,  and  the  Elements  of  Form  in  Speaking.  Pre- 
paratory to  Course  2.  Once  a  week.  (Not  counted  for  a 
degree.)     Asst.  Professor  Winter. 

2  hj.  Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture  Reading,  Oral  Discussion.  Half- 
course.     Twice  a  week.     Asst.  Professor  Winter. 

The  training  in  Course  1  is  implied  in  the  requirements  of  Course  2,  and 
is  to  be  taken  before  or  with  Course  2  —  preferably  before. 

General  Exercises 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  officers  and  students  at  7  p.m.  each 
week  day  except  Friday. 

Addresses.  Conferences,  and  Preaching  by  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  on  Friday  evenings  after  November  1 ,  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  School. 
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INSTRUCTION   IN   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS   OF   THE 

UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  are  entitled  to  attend  any  exercises 
in  the  College,  or  other  Departments  of  the  University,  for  which 
they  show  themselves  fitted,  except  exercises  in  laboratories.  For 
students  paying  the  full  fee  there  is  no  extra  charge. 

The  Ilemenway  (xymnasium  is  open  to  members  of  this  School, 
without  extra  charge. 

SUMMER   SCHOOL   OF   THEOLOGY 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  was  held 
from  July  5  to  July  21,  1906,  and  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Christian  Theology  in  its  Origin  and  Development.  The  School  was 
in  charge  of  tlie  following  committee  of  the  Faculty:  Professors 
Lyon,  E.  C.  Moork,  and  Fenn.  and  Mr.  Morison,  The  School 
was  open  to  men  and  women.     The  fee  was  $15. 

The  lecturers  were,  from  Harvard  University :  Professors  Toy, 
James,  Emerton,  E.  C.  Moore,  and  Fenn;  and  in  addition, — 
Arthur  Cishman  McGiffert,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Washburn  Pro- 
fessor of  (^hurch  History,    Union  Theological  Senrtiinary. 

The  attendance  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  for  the  eight 
years  of  its  existence  has  been  as  follows :  — 

Years.  Subjects  for  the  Yeiir.  Men.  Women.  Total. 

1899.  Old  Testament,  Church  History,  Theology  ...  96  9  106 

1900.  New  Testament,  History  of  Religions,  Homiletics  52  2  64 

1901.  The  Relation  of  Ministers  to  Social  Questions  .   .  84  5  89 

1902.  Current  Problems  in  Theology 74  4  78 

1903.  Principles  of  Education   in  the    Work  of   the 

Church 54  4  58 

1904.  Contributions  to  Historical  Theology 46  1  47 

1905.  The  Bible 54  7  61 

1906.  Christian  Theology  in  its  Origin  and  Development  59  9  68 

619        41        560 
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The  attendance  of  ordained  ministers  has  been  as  follows :  — 
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The  geographical  representation  of  students  of  the  Summer  School 
in  1906  was  as  follows  :  — 


Canada 1 

Connecticut 1 

Illinois 3 

Ireland 1 

Kentucky 2 

Maine 2 

Massachusetts 29 

Minnesota 1 


New  Hampshire 2 

New  Jersey 1 

New  York 8 

Ohio 6 

Pennsylvania 8 

Rhode  Island 2 

Tennessee 1 

Wisconsin 1 


The  Summer  School  of  1907  will  be  held  July  2-19.  The  session 
will  be  devoted  to  the  subject:  **The  Relation  of  the  Ministry  to 
Social  Ethics."  A  special  pamphlet  describing  the  programme  of 
this  session  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Divinity  Faculty. 

THE    LIBRARY 

The  School  has  a  theological  library  consisting  of  about  86.000 
volumes  and  9,500  pamphlets.  It  is  classified  in  about  seventy 
departments,  with  many  sub-divisions.  The  classification  is  carried 
very  much  farther  in  a  carefully  prepared  subject  card  catalogue,  not 
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yet  complete,  in  which  a  book  appears  under  every  general  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  In  this  way  it  is  intended  to  have  an  index  to 
evt  y thing  of  importance  in  any  volume  in  the  Library.  There 
is  also  a  card  catalogue  of  authors. 

The  main  part  of  the  Library  is  stored  in  a  fire-proof  stack-room, 
and  books)  can  be  borrowed  from  it  during  the  day.  About  2200 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  students  have  access 
to  them  during  the  day  and  evening.  About  400  volumes  of  these 
are  reference  books ;  the  others  are  volumes  selected  by  the  professors 
as  those  most  referred  to  by  them,  or  those  which  for  other  reasons 
they  desire  to  have  readily  accessible  to  the  students  for  consultation. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  right  to  use  the 
College  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  which  contains  about  465,000  volumes 
and  is  rich  in  theological  literature.  The  author  catalogue  of  the 
Divinity  School  Library  includes  all  recent  theological  works 
acquired  by  the  College  Library. 

DEGREES 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Students  properly  qualified,  who  have  been  registered  in  the 
School  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  passed  satisfactorily 
examinations  on  the  work  of  fourteen  approved  courses,  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Not  more  than  six  courses 
may  be  offered  for  the  degree  in  any  one  year.  A  student  must 
have  completed  the  work  of  at  least  three  and  a  half  courses  in  order 
to  be  promoted  to  the  Middle  class,  and  of  at  least  eight  courses  to 
be  promoted  to  the  Senior  class. 

In  the  selection  of  his  studies  the  student  may  choose  two  courses 
included  in  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  not  included  in  tliat  of  the  Divinity  School.  Such  courses  must 
in  each  case  be  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

Students  who  are  holders  of  degrees  in. Arts  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  have  counted  Divinity  School  courses  for  such  degrees, 
may,  upon  the  special  approval  of  the  Faculty,  be  allowed  to  count 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  an  equal  number  of  College 
courses  not  previously  counted  for  the  degrees  in  Arts. 
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Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  may  be  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Recommendations  for 
these  degrees  proceed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Qualified  students  may  attain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  a 
year  of  study  in  the  Divinity  School  completed  with  high  credit. 
The  programme  of  studies,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Hoard  of  the  (iraduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  must 
be  of  an  advanced  character  and  form  a  consistent  plan  of  w^ork. 
Courses  presented  for  this  degree  cannot  be  counted  again  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not  given  on  the  completion 
of  a  prescribed  period  of  residence  or  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  definite 
programme  of  studies,  but  only  upon  evidence  of  high  attainment  in 
a  special  branch  of  learning,  such  as  qualities  the  person  on  whom 
it  is  conferred  to  give  instruction  to  advanced  students  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  has  taken  the  degree,  and  to  advance  knowledge 
by  his  own  investigations.  The  Divisions  in  which  students  of 
Divinity  might  naturally  become  candidates  for  the  degree  are  the 
Semitic  languages  and  History,  Ancient  Languages  (Biblical  and 
Patristic  (Jreek),  History,  and  Philosophy  (including  the  Department 
of  Social  Kthics) .  The  specific  requirements  of  tlie  several  Divisions 
may  be  found  in  the  announcements  annually  issued  by  them. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  communicate  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Certificates 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects,  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate,  statins:  the  leuo^th  of  time  thev  have  been 
members  of  the  School,  and  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  examined. 
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PRIZES 

The  Billings  Prize.  By  a  gift  to  the  Divinity  School  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Robert  C.  Billings  Estate  a  prize  is  offered  annually 
for  Improvement  in  Pulpit  Delivery.  The  prize  offered  is  $100. 
It  may  be  divided,  and  if  no  competitor  shows  sufficient  merit  may 
be  withheld.  The  competition  will  take  place  annually  in  May. 
This  prize  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who 
during  the  current  year  shall  have  taken  either  Elocution  1  or 
Elocution  2,  and  also  shall  either  have  taken  Homileties  2  or  have 
had  part  in  the  public  services  of  the  Divinity  School. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND   OTHER   PECUNIARY   AID 

With  the  single  exception  named  in  connection  with  the  WilliamB 
Fund,  that  the  beneficiary  of  that  fund  must  be  a  Protestant,  the 
pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  the  School  is  given  without  regard  to 
denominational  differences. 

No  person  may  receive  aid  unless  he  can  show  a  record  of  at  least 
seventy-five  percent.,  or  its  equivalent,  on  his  previous  examinations, 
and  by  his  character,  and  in  other  respects,  gives  promise  of  useful- 
ness, and  unless  he  can  give  evidence  that  he  needs  such  help. 

A  student  receiving  beneficiary  aid  is  required  to  do  a  full  year's 
work  continued  through  the  final  examinations.  If  at  any  time  he 
fails  to  do  full  work,  or  if  the  character  of  his  work  falls  below  the 
required  standard,  the  aid  which  he  would  otherwise  receive  may  be 
withdrawn  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  If  he  leaves  the  School 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  will,  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty, 
be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money  for  that  year  which  he  has  already 
received. 

Applications  for  the  Williams  Fellowships,  for  scholarships,  or 
for  other  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  and  applicants  for  the  Williams  Fellowships  must 
also  submit  specimens  of  their  work.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  order  to  be  considered  at  the 
first  assignment  should  be  received  by  him  not  later  than  March  31. 
Applications  received  after  that  date  for  scholarships  not  previously 
assigned  will  be  considered  and  acted  on  as  promptly  as  possible. 
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The  income  of  the  funds  named  below  is  assigned  for  beneficiary 
purposed  upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty. 

1.  The  following  funds  held  by  tlie  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College :  — 

The  Chapman  Scuolakship,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Chap* 
man,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  Cary  Scholarships,  founded  by  Thomas  Cary,  Esq.,  two 
with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each. 

The  Scholarships  on  the  Jackson  Foundation,  founded  by 
Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  four  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  each. 

The  Clapp  Scholarship,  founded  by  Joshua  Clapp,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  on  the  donation  of  Miss 
Nancy  Kendall,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

The  Jonas  H.  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  bv  Jonas  H. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Bequest  of  Abner  W.  Buttrick,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  the 
income  of  which  is  awarded  by  the  President  and  Fellows  *•  to  such 
deserving  young  men  as  they  shall  select,  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
and  educating  themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gk)spel."  The 
annual  income  of  this  bequest  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars. 

The  WiLUAM  PoMROY  Fund,  of  which  the  income  amounts  to 
about  fortv-five  dollars. 

2.  The  fund  held  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity"  of  Edward 
Hopkins.  From  a  portion  of  the  income  of  this  fund  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  six  students,  needing  aid,  who  must  have  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  who  have  given  evidence  of  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful study,  and  who  receive  no  money  or  remuneration  for  services 
from  the  Universitv. 

3.  The  Williams  Fund  held  by  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Theological  Education.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  the 
income  is  to  be  given  to  *'such  indigent  students  of  Theology, 
resident  in  Cambridge,  as  shall  be  preparing  themselves  for  the 
ministry,  and  shall  be  deemed  most  meritorious  and  worthy  of 
assistance'^ ;  and  *'  no  student  shall  be  debarred  of  this  charity  by 
reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at  a  college,  or  being  educated 
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at  any  other  college,  or  enteitaining  an}-  peculiar  modes  of  faith,  it 
bein^r  always  untlei*stood  that  he  must  be  a  Protestant."  The  income 
of  the  Williams  Fund  amounts  to  about  four  thousand  dollars. 

From  the  income  of  the  above  funds  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  awarded  as  follows  :  — 

1.  WiLUAMS  Fellowships.  At  present  two  resident  Williams 
Fellowships  of  four  hundred  dollars  each  are  offered  to  graduates 
of  this  or  any  other  Theological  School  who  purpose  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry.  These  Fellowships  are  intended  to  encourage 
advanced  theological  work  of  a  high  order. 

2.  Six  Hopkins  Sciiolakships.  The  value  of  these  scholarships 
depends  on  the  income  of  the  fund  in  each  year,  but  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

3.  Scholarships  made  by  combining  the  income  of  the  several 
funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Williams  Fund 
in  awards  dependent  upon  grades  attained.  The  amounts  given  are 
usually  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred 
dollars.  In  the  last  nine  years  there  have  been  annually  so  granted 
on  an  average  ten  scholarships  of  two  hundred  dollai*s  or  less, 
and  six  scholarships  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  more. 

FEES  AND   EXPENSES 

The  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  but  for 
Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  taking  less  than  three  and 
a  half  courses  the  fee  may  vary  according  to  the  number  of  courses 
taken ;  the  charge  for  each  full  course  being  $45,  and  for  each  half, 
course  $25,  the  minimum  charge  to  any  student  being  $30,  and  the 
maximum  $150.  The  fee  of  $150  is  charged  to  every  student  who 
wishes  to  have  the  year  counted  as  a  year  of  residence  for  any 
degree.  A  Resident  (rraduate  or  Special  Student  paying  for 
less  than  three  and  a  half  courses  must  pay  the  entire  fee  for  such 
courses  as  he  takes,  without  deduction  for  absence  or  withdrawal. 
Other  students  who  are  members  of  the  Divinity  School  for  but  part 
of  a  year  are  allowed  the  following  deductions  from  the  full  fee  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  student  who  joins  between  Decem- 
ber 31  and  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  is  allowed  a  deduction  of 
forty  dollars ;  one  who  enters  between  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half-year  and  April  1  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  sixty  dollars ;   and 
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one  who  enters  after  March  31  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  student  who  leaves  before  January  1  is  allowed  a 
deduction  of  one  hundred  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  of  his 
withdrawal  before  that  date  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty ;  one 
who  leaves  between  December  31  and  the  end  of  the  first  half-year 
is  allowed  a  deduction  of  sixty  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  to 
the  Secretary  before  the  end  of  the  first  half-year ;  and  one  who 
leaves  between  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  and  April  1  is  allowed  a 
deduction  of  forty  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  to  the  Secretary 
before  April  1 ;  but  if  he  fails  to  give  written  notice  of  withdrawal 
no  deduction  is  allowed. 

The  first  half-year  ends  on  the  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday 
in  February.  The  first  third  of  the  academic  ye^r  begins  with  the 
academic  year,  and  ends  December  31.  The  second  third  begins 
January  1  and  ends  March  31 .  The  last  third  begins  AprU  1  and 
ends  at  Commencement. 

A  fee  of  four  dollars  a  year  is  charged  to  every  student  regis-^ 
tered  in  the  Divinity  School,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Stillman 
Infirmary;  and,  on  the  order  of  a  physician,  every  student  will 
be  given,  in  case  of  sickness,  in  return  for  this  fee,  a  bed  in  a 
ward,  board,  and  ordinary  nursing,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
weeks  in  any  one  academic  year. 

An  examination  fee  of  thirty  dollars  is  charged  Divinity  students 
taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  unless  they  have  paid  the  full  tuition 
fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  at  least  one  year,  in  the 
Divinity  School  or  other  graduate  department  of  the  University.  A 
graduation  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is  charged  all  students  taking  the 
degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

£very  student  must  tile  a  bond  with  the  Bursar  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars^  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  surety  company  duly  qualified 
to  do  business  in  Massachusetts,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his 
dues  to  the  University;  or  he  may  deposit  with  the  Bursar  two 
hundred  dollars  in  United  States  bonds  for  the  same  purpose ;  or  he 
may  deposit ^/f/i^v  dollars  as  security  and  pay  in  advance  all  sums  for 
which  he  shall  become  liable  to  the  University.  But  any  student 
who  lives  in  a  College  room,  or  boards  at  Memorial  Hall  or  at 
Randall  Hall,  must  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars ; 
or  deposit  four  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  United  States  bonds ; 
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or  must  in  advance  and  in  addition  to  his  tuition  fee  pay  the  full 
yearns  rent  of  any  room  that  may  be  assigned  to  him,  and  make 
a  deposit  with  the  Bursar  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  board 
at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  week.  Money  deposited  as  security 
is  returnable  after  the  issue  of  the  second  term-bill,  one  week  before 
Commencement.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits. 

No  officer  or  student  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  a 
bondsman. 

Payment  of  the  Tuition  Fee.  —  Term-Bills 

Each  student,  except  such  Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Stu- 
dents as  are  taking  less  than  three  and  a  half  courses,  is  required 
to  pay  ninety  dollars  of  the  tuition  fee  to  the  Bursar  punc^tually  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  without  the  presentation  of  a 
bill.  The  second  instalment,  of  sixty  dollars,  is  entered  upon  the 
first  term-bill,  issued  January  20,  and  is  to  be  paid  on  or  before 
February  10. 

In  like  manner  Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  who  are 
liable  for  less  than  the  full  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars are  required  to  pay  at  the  begixming  of  the  academic  year  ninety 
dollars,  or  the  whole  fee  if  it  does  not  exceed  ninety  dollars ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  fee,  if  any,  on  or  before  February  10. 

The  first  term-bill  is  issued  January  20,  and  mpst  be  paid  on 
or  before  February  10.  This  bill  includes,  in  addition  to  the  second 
instalment  of  the  tuition  fee,  such  charges  as  the  following :  Two- 
thirds  of  the  year's  charges  for  the  use  of  a  College  room;  fees 
for  laboratory  courses  which  begin  in  the  first  half-year;  Still- 
man  Infirmary  fee ;  locker  fees ;  such  incidental  charges  as  can  then 
be  determined ;  charges  for  gas,  and  for  board  at  the  Harvard  Din- 
ing Association  and  the  Randall  Hall  Association  made  up  to  as  late 
a  date  as  practicable. 

The  second  term-bill  is  issued  one  week  before  Commence- 
ment, and  contains  the  charges  not  included  in  the  first  bill.  The 
second  term-bill  must  be  paid  by  all  candidates  for  degrees  at  least 
one  day  before  Commencement;  and  by  all  other  students,  on  or 
before  July  25. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  aca- 
demic year  must  pay  all  dues  to  the  University  at  least  one  day 
before  the  day  upon  which  the  degrees  are  to  be  voted. 
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When  a  student's  connection  with  the  University  is  severed,  all 
charges  against  him  must  be  paid  at  once. 

Each  student  whose  dues  to  the  University  remain  unpaid  on  the 
day  fixed  for  their  payment  is  required  at  once  to  cease  attending 
lectures  or  recitations,  using  the  libraries,  laboratories,  gymnasium, 
athletic  grounds  or  buildings,  boarding  at  the  Harvard  Dining  Asso- 
ciation or  at  the  Randall  Hall  Association,  and  making  use  of  any 
other  privileges  as  a  student,  until  his  financial  relations  with  the 
University  have  been  arranged  satisfactorily  to  the  Bursar.  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  rule  is  deemed  cause  for  final  separation  of  the 
student  from  the  Universitv. 

The  average  expenses  of  a  student  for  a  year  are :  — 

For  rent  and  care  of  room  .    .  $60.00 

For  tuition 150.00 

For  board,  38  weeks    ....  133.00 

For  Stillman  Infirmary   ...  4.00 

For  fuel  and  light 16.00* 

$362.00 

Students  can  board  at  cost  by  joining  the  Association  which  uses 
the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  cost  of  board  here  depends 
in  part  upon  the  student's  orders,  varying  between  $4.00  and  $5.50 
a  week  for  most  men.  The  membership  is  limited,  and  application 
should  be  made  before  September  15  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Harvard 
Dining  Association,  Memorial  Hall. 

At  Randall  Hall  meals  d  la  carte  are  served  at  cost,  making  it 
possible  to  get  good  board  for  $3.50  a  week.  The  annual  fees  of 
the  Association  are  low.  Application  should  be  made  early  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association. 
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DIVINITY   HALL 

Divinity  Hall,  the  dortuitorj'  of  the  Divinity  School,  contains  41 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  primarily  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  other  students  until  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  academic  year  begins.  On  that  day  rooms 
not  previously  engaged  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  other  depart- 
ments who  have  tiled  with  the  Bursar  applications  which  have  been 
duly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School. 
The  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School,  however,  reserves  the  right  of 
discrimination  between  applicants  as  the  interests  of  the  School 
may  dictate. 

Some  of  the  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall  are  furnished,  the  furniture 
consisting  of:  iron  bedstead,  with  spring,  mattress,  and  pillow; 
washstand  ;  chiffonnier ;  study  table ;  chairs :  book  shelves  ;  rug. 
The  price  includes  the  use  of  the  furniture.  Floor  plans  are  shown 
on  pages  38  and  39. 

The  rooms  range  in  price  as  follows :  — 

Unfurnished  Rooms 

$46.  No.  10.  $70.  No.  18,  28. 

$50.       •»      6.  $75.  *•    85. 

$55.       »»      2,  3,  14.  $80.  »•    41. 

$60.       **      1,  13.  $85.  •»    17,  19,  23,  25,  29, 

$65.       ••    20.  31,  33,  37,  39. 

Furnished  Rooms 

$65.  No.    6.                          $80.  No.  26,  32,  40,  42. 

$60.  **     4,  9.  12.                $85.  •»    21,  36. 

$65.  ••    11.                           $90.  *•    16,  27,  30. 

$76.  •*      7,  8,  24,  34,  38. 

N.B.  —  In  each  case  the  price  is  for  the  whole  room  from  the  beinnninir  of  the  academic 
year  until  the  next  Commencement,  and  includes  the  daily  care  of  the  room. 

Applicalions  for  rooms  should' be  made  as  early  as  possible  after 
April  1  in  order  that  a  choice  may  be  secured. 

The  Bursar  may  cancel  the  assignment  of  a  room  to  any  student 
who  does  not  take,  possession  of  it  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October, 
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The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  The  vacatioh  begins  at  Commence- 
ment and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Christmas 
recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  ends  on  the  2d  of  January. 
The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the  Sunday  next  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  or  on  the  19th  of  April  when  that  day  falls  on  Sunday,  and 
ends  on  the  following  Saturday,  both  days  inclusiye.  The  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  holidays. 

All  students  should  register  in  Divinity  Library,  on  September  26, 
1907,  between  10  and  1. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  is  at  the  Library  daily,  except  Satur- 
day, from  9  to  1. 


Further  information  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  on  application 
to  Robert  S.  Mokison,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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luned  at  Cambridge  Station,  Boston,  Maas.,  twice  a  month  firom  September  to 

March  (except  Norember)  inclnsive,  six  timet  a  month  from 

April  to  August  inclttsiTe. 


These  publications  include :  — 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  of  the  iTeasurer. 

The  Annual  University  Catalogue. 

The  Annual  Catalogues  of  the  College  and  the  sereral  Pro- 
fessional Schools  of  the  University ;  the  Announeemento 
of  the  several  Departments;  etc.,  etc. 
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THE  DIVINITY   SCHOOL 


FACULTY 

Charles  William  Eliot,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President. 

WiLUAM  Wallace  Fenn,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Dean,  and  Bussey  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology. 

Crawford  Howell  Toy,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Hancock  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Langtioges. 

Francis  Greenwood  Feabody,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Plummer 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals, 

Ephraim  Emerton,  Ph.D.,  Winn  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 

Gboroe  Foot  Moore,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Frothingham  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Religion, 

David  (Gordon  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Curator  of  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of 
Theology. 

Jahes  Hardy  Ropes,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretalion^  and  Dexter  Lecturer 
on  Biblical  Literature. 


Ibvah  Lester  Winter,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

Bertel  Glidden  Willard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

•William    Robert    Parkhouse    Davey,    A.M.,    S.T.B.,    Ph.D., 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Semitic  Languages. 

Robert  Swain  Morison,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Librarian^  Emeritus. 


The  following  instructors  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  offer 
courses  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  to  count 
towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  University :  — 

William  Henry  Ryder,  D.D.,  Andover  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Interpretation. 


Edward   Young    Hinx'KS,   D.D.,    Andover  Professor  of  Biblical 
Theology. 

John    Winthrop   Platner,    A.M.,   D.D.,  Andover   Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

William    Rosenzweig    Arnold,    Ph.D.,    Aiidover    Professor  of 
Hebrew   Language   and  Literature. 

William   Adams    Brown,    Ph.D.,    D.D.,    Andover   Lecturer  on 
Theology. 


THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL 


The  Harvard  Divinity  School  has  several  characteristics  to 
which  attention  may  properly  be  called. 

1.  The  Divinitt  School  is  a  department  of  Harvard  University. 
All  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  except  those 
in  the  laboratories,  are  open  without  extra  charge  to  students  of  the 
Divinity  School  paying  the  full  fee.  Over  three  hundred  such 
courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  1907-08  (consult  the  *  *  An- 
nouncement of  Courses  of  Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences"). 

Students  of  theology  have  free  access  also  to  the  libraries,  chapel 
services,  museums,  occasional  lectures,  gymnasium,  play-grounds, 
and  other  resources  of  the  University.  The  same  fee  for  instruction 
is  required  in  the  Divinity  School  as  in  Harvard  College,  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School ;  and 
the  same  standard  of  scholarship  aid  is  applied. 

2.  The  Divinity  School  accepts  the  elective  system  of  studies 
as  applicable  to  students  for  the  ministry.  It  assumes  that  no 
single  course  of  study  can  properly  be  demanded  of  all  such  stu- 
dents, and  that  the  expansion  of  the  minister's  vocation  involves 
diversity  in  the  minister's  education.  The  only  limitation  of  liberty 
in  the  election  of  studies  is  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (see  paragraph  on  ''Courses  of  Instruction," 
p.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  liberty  of  election  is  increased  by  the 
further  provision  that  two  courses  from  the  list  of  studies  offered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  by  approval  of  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

3.  The  Divinity  School  is  an  undenominational  school  of 
theology.  The  constitution  of  the  Divinity  School  prescribes  that : 
**  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  un- 
biassed investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the 


peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required 
either  of  Yhe  instnictors  or  stadents/^  In  conformity  with  this 
regulation  denominational  distinctions  are  disregarded  in  the  Faculty 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  School. 

4.  While  The  Divinity  School  provides  a  systematic  three 
years^  course  of  theological  study  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  it  also  offers  special  advantages  to  graduates  of  Theo- 
logical Schools  and  other  qualified  students  who  may  wish  to  under- 
take special  courses  of  professional  study.  In  the  academic  year 
1907-08  there  were  among  the  students  of  the  School  graduates 
of  the  following  theological  seminaries :  Bangor ;  Bethel  Seminary, 
Sweden ;  College  of  the  Bible,  Ky. ;  Boston  University ;  University 
of  Chicago;  Concordia;  Episcopal  School,  Cambridge;  Harvard 
University;  Newton;  Union. 

5.  The  Divinity  School  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the 
University  which  has  its  own  dormitory,  and  while  its  students  are 
entirely  free  to  room  where  they  will,  it  is  felt  to  be  greatly  to  a 
student's  advantage  to  enter  as  fully  as  may  be  into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  School,  which  can  best  be  done  through  his  living  in  Divinity 
Hall.  Daily  evening  prayers  are  conducted  by  students  and  officers 
of  the  School.  The  furnishing  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Hall 
makes  it  accessible  to  those  who  prefer  rooms  already  furnished, 
and  a  common  social  room  for  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  Divinity 
Hall  adds  to  the  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse. 

■ 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Testimonials.  All  candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  testi- 
monials of  character  and  scholarship. 

Resident  (hraduMes.  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted as  Resident  Graduates,  provided  the  courses  of  study  which 
they  have  pursued  are  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

CandidcUes  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  All  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  representing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  or  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their  education  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  graduates  of  the  best  New  England  colleges. 


A  candidate  for  the  degree  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
upon  examination.  But  a  candidate  who  is  also  qualified  to  enter  as 
a  Resident  Graduate  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  without 
examination. 

Special  Students.  A  person  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  enter  the  School  as  a  Special  Student, 
provided  he  holds  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science, 
which  represents  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
provided  he  satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  education  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  such  a  course. 

In  all  the  instruction  of  the  School  reference  is  freely  made  to 
German  and  French  books.  Students  are  urgently  advised  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages,  especially  of  German, 
before  entering  the  School. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or 
half -courses,  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each, 
and  its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  In  the  following  list  all  courses  are  full  courses,  unless 
the  contrary  is  stated,  with  the  exception  of  the  courses  of  research, 
which  count  towards  the  degree  to  an  extent  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  instructor,  but  usually  as  full  courses. 

Students  are  free  to  choose  any  studies  which  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue,  but  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to  neglect 
entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments :  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homiletics.  Students  must 
in  every  case  leave  with  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
for  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  lists  of  the  courses  which  they 
propose  to  take. 

Under  an  agreement  between  Harvard  University  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  courses  offered  by  either  institution  may,  if 
approved,  be  accepted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  the 
other.  In  the  following  list  are  given  the  courses  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  which  have  been  approved  to  count  towards 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  of  Harvard  University.     For  full 


information  concerning  Andover  courses  students  should  consult  the 
catalogue  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  There  are  also  added 
to  the  list  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  which  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  students  of 
theology.  For  full  information  concerning  such  auxiliary  courses, 
students  should  consult  the  *'  Announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology 

Eight  lectures  {first  hcUf-year).      (Xot  counted  for  a  degree.) 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

Familiar  lectures  and  conferences  with  students  on  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  our  time,  its  opportunities  and  demands ;  the  general 
and  professional  preparation  of  the  minister;  the  chief  branches  of 
theological  study,  their  relations  to  other  departments  of  learning,  and 
their  practical  use ;  suggestions  on  the  choice  and  order  of  studies ;  the 
use  and  abuse  of  books;  methods  and  habits  of  study;  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  results  of  reading  and  investigation. 

Old  Testament 

1.  Hebrew.  —  Morphology.     Explanation  of  parts  of  Genesis  and 

of  the   Book   of  Psalms,      ilfow..  Wed.,  Fri.,  cU  10,     Dr. 
Davey. 

Pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  and  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  simple  sentences,  are  made  prominent  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  The  reading  advances  at  first  slowly,  the  student 
thus  gaining  thorough  familiarity  with  a  small  section  of  Hebrew  text. 
Grammatical  principles  are  explained  orally  and  illustrated  in  the  reading. 
The  phonetic  principles  governing  changes  of  form  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  paradigms  shown  to  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  In  the  second  half-year  the  reading  is  more  extensive  and 
rapid. 

Text-books:  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar;  Hahn's  Hthrtw 
Bible  \  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Genesis  and  Psalms,  Leipzig,  Tauchnitz, 
M,  1.20  to  1.50  a  part;  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

2.  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.     The  Poetical  Books  of  the 

Old  Testament.     Text-criticism.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30.     Pro- 
fessor  Toy. 

In  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  is  presupposed,  and  the  object 
is  to  study  portions  of  certain  Old  Testament  books  critically.     The 


fjntax  is  given  by  explanation  of  the  text  and  by  lectures,  in  connection 
with  a  text-book.  The  chief  work  of  the  course  is  the  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  books  or  parts  of  books.  Textual  criticism  is  studied 
mainly  by  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  Septuagint.  In  connection 
with  each  book  attention  is  directed  to  its  literary  style,  its  social,  philo- 
sophical, and  religious  views,  and  to  questions  of  date  and  authorship. 
Each  student  does  private  reading  in  Hebrew  and  writes  a  thesis. 

Text-books :  Bible  and  Lexicon ;  Gesenius's  Gh-ammar ;  Driver's  Use  of 
ike  Tenses  in  Hebrew^  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  ed.  3,  1892,  7s.  6<2.; 
Buhl's  Ctmon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament^  Edinburgh,  1892,  c.  $2.00, 
or  the  German  ed.,  c.  $1.25;  Swete's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
in  Greek. 

Reference-books :  Grammars  and  lexicons,'  texts  of  versions,  the  col- 
lections of  manuscript-readings  by  Kennicott,  De'  Rossi,  and  Holmes 
and  Parsons,  and  commentaries. 

S^hf.  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel, 
and  the  Targums.  Half-course  (second  half-year).  Wed., 
Fri.,  at  10. 

In  this  dialect  are  written  large  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra, 
as  well  as  the  Targums  (later  Jewish  versions  of  the  Old  Testament) . 
The  reading  consists  of  selections  from  the  works  named. 

Textbooks:  Ezra  and  Daniel,  in  the  edition  of  Baer  and  Delitzsch; 
selections  from  the  Targum  of  Onkelos ;  Marti's  Orammatik  des 
Biblisch-Aramdischen;  Dalman's  Aramaisch-neuhebrdisches  Worterbuch 
zu  Targum^  Talmud  und  Midraseh,  Frankfurt,  1901. 

11  *A/-  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  Half -course  (first  half-year). 
Wed.,  Fn.,  at  10. 

This  course  is  valuable  to  general  Semitic  students,  particularly  to 
those  who  pursue  Assyrian,  to  students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
especially  for  text-criticism,  since  the  Syriac  is  one  of  the  earliest  Biblical 
versions,  and  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  general  Eastern 
mediaeval  history.  After  learning  the  necessary  forms,  an  easy  matter 
for  students  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  selections  are  read  from  the  Gospels, 
and  from  Brockelmann. 

Text-books :  Brockelmann's  Syrische  Orammatik ;  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment; J.  Brun's  Dictionarium  Syriaeo-Latinumy  Beirut,  1895. 

Reference-books :  Noldeke's  Syrische  Orammatik,  ed.  2,  Leipzig,  C.  H. 
Tauchnitz,  1898,  c.  M.  12. 
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4.  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jenisalem 

by  the  Romans.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  21.     Professor  Lyon. 

The  time  covered  by  this  course  includes  the  whole  of  IsraePs  national 
life :  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of  the  state,  the  internal 
feuds  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  activity  of  the 
prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivities,  the  formation  of  a 
theocratic  state,  Judea  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Maccabean  state,  the  reign  of  Herod,  and  the  rule  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curators. Sp3cial  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  political  and  social 
institutions. 

Text-book :  The  revised  version  of  the  Old  TeMtament.  The  instruction 
is  given  largely  by  lectures,  .and  the  history  is  illustrated  by  contempora- 
neous archaeological  remains.  Two  theses  are  prepared  by  each  member 
of  the  class.    Parallel  reading^  are  assigned. 

Refertnct-hooks :  Histories  of  Ewald,  Graetz,  Stade,  Renan,  Schurer, 
Kent,  and  H.  P.  Smith. 

5.  History  of  Jewish  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  200  a.d. 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30.     Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  a  critical  inquiry  concerning  the  age, 
authorship,  collection,  and  transmission  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; the  second  deals  in  a  similar  way  with  Jewish  literature  to  the 
close  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  including  both  its 
Palestinian  and  its  Hellenistic  branches.  The  primary  object  of  the 
course  is  to  determine  the  value  of  these  writings  as  historical  sources. 
A  considerable  amount  of  reading  is  required. 

£6.    History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other  Sem- 
itic religions.     Mon.^  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Toy.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 

In  this  course  the  history  of  Hebrew  religious  and  ethical  ideas  is 
traced  from  the  earliest  known  period  down  to  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  The  principal  topics  are :  the  idea  of  God,  including  the  development 
of  monotheism ;  subordinate  supernatural  beings ;  the  moral-religious  con- 
stitution of  man ;  ethical  ideas  and  practices ;  the  religious  functions  of 
priests  and  prophets,  and  the  growth  of  religious  institutions ;  the  law  and 
the  sacred  canon ;  the  expectation  of  a  national  deliverer ;  universalistic, 
philosophic  and  gnomic  thought.  Comparisons  are  made  with  Arabian, 
Babylonian- Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Christian  ideas.  There  are 
weekly  written  reports  and  one  thesis. 
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Readings  are  assigned  in  W.  R.  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites j  2d  ed., 
Montefiore*s  Htbheri  Lectures,  Budde*B  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  ExUe, 
and  Cheyne's  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile,  with  references  to 
other  works. 

For  this  coarse  a  knowledge  of  Courses  4  and  5,  or  their  equivalent,  is 
desirable. 

7.  Assyrian.     Tu.,  Th,,  at  10.     Dr.  Davey. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religions 
Assyrian  is  of  special  importance.  To  begin  this  study  an  acquaintance 
with  some  other  Semitic  language  is  necessary. 

The  reading  begins  with  transliterated  texts  whereby  the  student 
acquires  some  knowledge  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  before  making 
much  progress  with  the  syllabary.  This  knowledge  greatly  facilitates 
the  acquisition  of  the  written  characters.  A  few  of  these  characters  are 
learned  daily,  and  as  rapidly  as  learned  are  used  in  writing  exercises  and 
in  reading  the  texts  in  the  original.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  historical 
bearings  of  the  passages  read. 

Text-books:  Lyon's  Assyria/n  Manual,  Scribner's,  New  York,  1892, 
$4.00;  Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestiieke,  ed.  4,  Leipzig,  1900,  M.  18; 
Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Oramma/r,  Reuther  &  Reichard,  Berlin,  M.  9. 

8.  Assyrian  (second  course).    Tu.,  Th,,  cU  10.    Professor  Lyon. 

Extensive  reading  in  Contracts  from  the  time  of  the  HammwraM 
Dynasty  and  The  Laws  of  Hammurabi.  Practice  in  copying  and 
deciphering  originals  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Reference-hooks:  iye\XXz%c\i* s Assyrian  Chramm^r;  Delitzsch'8^««yrt>«^ 
Lesestucke^  ed.  4 ;  M&moires  de  la  Delegation  en  Perse,  vol.  iv ;  Briinnow's 
Classified  List;  DeWtZBCh's  Assyrisches  Hdndworterhuch ;  Muss-Amolt's 
Assyrian  Dictionary. 

20.  Research  Courses.  —  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  supervise 
for  any  properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on 
such  topic  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  Semitic  Conference  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  throughout 
the  academic  year.  There  are  essays  and  discussions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  work,  letters  from  foreign  correspondents 
are  read  from  time  to  time,  and  notes  are  presented  calling  atten- 
tion to  new  publications,  to  travels,  explorations,  and  discoveries, 
and  to  additions  to  the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Semitic  Library. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 
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AndOTer  Courses 
Old  Testament 

Al.  Hebrew  (advanced  course)  :  The  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  —  Interpretation  and  criticism  of  portions  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  selected  with  special  reference  to  literary 
and  historical  problems.  2\i.,  Th,,  at  2.30.  Professor 
Arnold. 

A2.  Religion  of  Israel.  — History  of  the  religious  ideas  and  institu- 
tions of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Maocabean  age. 
Tu.,  Th.,  cU  11.     Professor  Arnold. 

[AS.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  —  History  of  tlie  text ;  the 
formation  of  the  Canon ;  historico-critical  study  of  the  origin, 
form,  and  contents  of  the  several  books.  Tw.,  TA.,  at  11. 
Professor  Arnold.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Semitic  6  A/.).  Half-course. 
Sat.t  at  10.    Professor  Lyon. 

Arabic  (Semitic  7).  —  Socin's  Orammar;  Briinnow^s  ChrestonuUhy. 
Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Dr.  Davey. 

Arabic  (second  course)  (Semitic  8).  —  Wright's  Orammar.  The 
Moallakat.  Motenebbi.  Ibn  Haldun.  The  Koran.  Tu., 
Th.,  at  3.30.    Professor  Toy. 

Ethiopic  (Semitic  9  A/.).  —  Praetorius's  Orammar,  with  references 
to  Dillmann's  Orammar.  Dillmann's  ChresUmuUhy .  Enoch. 
Half-course.     Once  a  week. 

[Phoenician  and  Aramaic  Inscriptions  (Semitic  IDA/".). — Lidzbarski^s 
Nordsemiiische  Epigraphik.  Half-course.  Once  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor G.  F.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

[History  of  the  Spanish  Califate  (Semitic  14  A/.). — The  Barbaiy 
States.     Moslems  in  Sicily.     Lectures  on  the  Literature. 
The  Koran.    Half-course.     Wed.,  al  3.30.     Prof essor  Toy.] . 
Omitted  in  1908-09. 
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History  of  the  Bagdad  Calif  ate  (Semitic  16  hf,),  —  Mohammedan- 
ism in  Egypt  and  India.  Mohanmiedan  Law.  The  Cru- 
sades. Lectures  on  the  Literature.  The  KorSn.  ffalf- 
course.     Wed.,  cU  3.30.     Professor  Toy. 

New  Testament 

2.   Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 

First  half-year:  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  New 
Testament  writings. 

Second  half-year :  The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  theo- 
logical and  ethical  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  Writers. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Ropes. 

This  course  fums  to  give  in  outUne  a  general  view,  first  of  New  Testa- 
ment literary  criticiBm  (** Introduction"),  and  secondly  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  salient  points  in  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  fanuliarize  himself 
with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  will  be  regular  re- 
quired reading  and  frequent  written  papers.  Continuous  reading  of  the 
Greek  text  will  not  be  required. 

Either  half  of  this  course  may  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  be 
counted  as  a  half-course. 

Note.  —  To  enter  profitably  on  the  work  of  the  following  courses,  a 
fresh  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar  (inflec- 
tions and  syntax)  is  necessary.  Students  who  have  paid  no  attention  to 
Greek  for  several  years  must  review  their  Greek  grammar  in  the  previous 
summer  vacation.  For  students  unacquainted  with  Greek,  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  provides  a  Course  for  Beginners  (Greek  G).  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat,,  at  12.  Dr.  C.  N.  Jacksok.  This  course  is  not  counted  for  the 
degree  of  S.T.B. 

[3.   The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  10.     Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

In  this  course  the  whole  of  the  first  three  Gospels  will  be  read,  either 
privately  or  in  class.  Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Synoptic  problem,  and  other  general 
topics.  Reading  will  be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
immediately  before  and  during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and 
antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 
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6  ^A/".  The  Gospel  of  John.  —  Hdlf-courae  {first  half -year) .  Three 
times  a  week.     Professor  Ropes. 

\l*hf.  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Half -course  {second  half -year).  Three  times  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1908-^9. 

In  this  coarse  Acts  will  be  read  through,  with  discussion  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  directly  used  for  the  history  of 
the  Apostolic  Age.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical problems  involved,  as  well  as  to  the  literary  criticism  of  Acts. 

Occasional  written  papers  on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  re- 
quired. Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary 
for  this  course. 

8.  The  Epistles  of  Paul.  —  Selected  portions.  Man.,  Wed,,  Fri., 
alio.    Professor  Ropes. 

Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course.  The  Epistles  read  will  include  Romans,  I  and  II  Corinthians, 
Ephesians,  and  Philippians. 

10  ^hf.  The  Epistles  of  John,  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  Half- 
course  {second  half-year).     Twice  a  week.    Professor  Ropes. 

Proficiency  in  Greek  is  necessary  for  the  work  of  this  course. 

Ib'^hf.  The  Theological  Method  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Half-course  {first 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  at  10.     Professor  Fenn. 

20.  Advanced  study  and  research.  Professor  Ropes  will  arrange 
and  supervise  special  work  of  competent  advanced  students 
on  such  topics  of  New  Testament  study  as  they  may  desire 
to  undertake. 

AndoyersConrses 

Al.  New  Testament  Exegesis.  —  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Man., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Ryder. 

A2.   New  Testament  Religion.     Mon.,  Wed.,  at  3.30.     Professor 

HiNCKS. 
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Allied  Courses 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  Courses,  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  importance  for  those  intending 
to  become  professional  students  of  the  New  Testament. 

Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (£thics,  Books  I-FV  and  X)  —  Survey  of 
Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle  (Greek  8).  Tu., 
Th,,  8at,,  ai  10,     Professors  Goodwin  and  J.  H.  Wright. 

Outlines  of  Greek  Philosophy,  from  the  Sources  (Classical  Philology 
85  ^hf.) .  Half-course  {first  half-year) .  Tu. ,  Th, ,  Sat. ,  at  9. 
Professor  J.  H.  Wright. 

The  Eleusinian  and  other  Greek  Mysteries  (Classical  Philology 
75*A/.).  Half-course  (second half-year) .  Tu,,  Th.,  at  3.30, 
and  a  third  hour.     Professor  Morgan. 

Cicero's  Ethical  Works  (Latin  b^hf).  Half-course  {first  half- 
year).     Tu,,  Th.,  Sat.,  ai  11,     Dr.  Pease. 

Character  and  Spread  of  Hellenistic  Culture  (History  87  ^hf) .  Half- 
course  {second  half-year),  Tu.,  Th.,  ai  1.30,  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor Ferguson. 

Greek  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference  to  Plato  (Philosophy 
12). — Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  theses.  Man,,  Wed., 
Fri,,  al  10,     Professor  Santa yana. 

Church  History 

[1.  The  First  Eight  Christian  Centuries. — The  Conflict  of  Christian- 
ity with  Paganism.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Roman 
Papacy  to  its  alliance  with  the  Prankish  State.  The  Germanic 
races  as  the  basis  of  a  new  Christian  civilization.  Tu.,  Th., 
ai  9.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Rome 
and  the  rise  of  the  new  European  peoples  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
institution  whicli,  more  than  any  other,  was  the  agent  in  both  these  pro- 
cesses, the  Christian  Church.  The  events  of  the  period  are  treated  under 
a  three-fold  division :  (1)  The  establishment  of  Christianity,  under  the 
oppression,  and  then  under  the  protection,  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  (2)  The 
movement  of  the  Continental  Germanic  peoples  upon  the  lands  of  Rome. 
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and  their  gradual  union  under  the  Frankish  Kingdom ;  (3)  The  Intimate 
alliance  of  the  Roman  Papacy  with  that  kingdom  in  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne. 

It  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  instructor  to  present  the  period  as  one  of 
construction,  and  to  show  its  relations  to  the  future  development  of  Europe. 
Especial  weight  is  given  to  those  institutions  which  were  to  be  permanent 
in  later  mediaeval  liistory. 

2.  The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  Charlemagne  to  Dante. 
—  Formation  of  the  European  States.  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  The  Roman  Papal  System  as  the  controlling  force 
in  European  Life.     Tu,,  Th.,  cU  11,     Professor  Emerton. 

The  period  covered  by  this  course  is  that  properly  called  '^mediaeval." 
Its  distinguishing  features  are :  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  in 
political  life,  with  its  peculiar  social  consequences,  knighthood,  chivalry, 
private  warfare ;  the  great  development  of  the  Roman  Papacy  to  the  point 
where  it  influences  every  element  of  European  life ;  the  production  of  a 
new  system  of  learning,  the  so-called  **  scholastic,'*  the  object  of  which  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  given  body  of  religious  truth ;  the  rise  of  a  magnifi- 
cent form  of  art,  the  "Gothic'' ;  the  growth  and  the  decline  of  a  theory  of 
universal  monarchy,  represented  by  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  the  appearance  of  new  forces,  —  city  life,  individual 
thought,  national  consciousness,  concentration  of  power  in  new  monar- 
chies,— all  of  which  were  tending  to  overthrow  what  was  distinctively 
*^ mediaeval."  All  these  phases  of  history  will  be  touched  upon,  but  the 
chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  action  of  the  Roman  Church  as  the 
controlling  principle  in  them  all. 

[3.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350  to  1563). 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  11,     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is:  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginnings  of  the  Uoman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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The  instruction  in  Courses  1,  2,  and  3  is  by  lectures  and  extensive 
reading,  which  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examinations.  Written  theses 
may  also  be  required. 

4a  ^hf.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Europe  within  the 
last  three  Centuries.  Half -course  {first  half-year),  Mon,^ 
Wed.,  Fri.,  cU  11,    Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  course  to  deal  with  the  development  of  Protes- 
tantism in  England  since  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  on  the 
Continent  since  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War ;  as  also  with  the 
issue  of  the  Counter-Reformation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  the 
history  of  parties  and  of  the  orders  in  that  communion,  and  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Papacy  in  its  relation  to  the  national  movements  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  history  of  the  Greek  Church  since  the  time  of  Cyril 
Lucar  and  of  renewed  contacts  of  the  Greek  Church  with  the  West  will 
be  considered,  especially  the  history  of  this  church  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Russian  Empire. 

4b  ^hf  The  Expansion  of  Christendom  in  the  Nineteenth  Ceptury. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11. 
Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

The  introduction  to  this  course  will  be  a  brief  sketch  of  the  contacts, 
commercial  and  political,  of  Europe  and  America  with  the  nations 
of  the  East  and  of  the  beginnings  of  missionary  labor  in  the  East  by 
the  Jesuits  and  by  the  Pietists.  The  period  which  is  intended  to  be 
treated  in  detail  is  that  since  1795.  The  Christian  movement  in  India, 
in  Mohammedan  lands,  in  China  since  the  Opium  Wars,  and  in  Japan 
since  the  opening  of  the  ports,  will  be  dealt  with  in  its  aspects  of  evan- 
gelism, of  education  and  literary  work,  of  medical  work  and  general  phil- 
anthropy. The  naturalization  of  the  Christian  movement  in  these  countries 
will  be  studied  with  the  transformation  of  Christian  teaching  and  institu- 
tions through  the  influence  upon  these  of  the  life  of  the  Orient.  Reference 
will  be  had  also  to  the  relation  of  the  Christian  movement  to  the  work  of 
discovery  and  of  civilization  in  Africa  and  the  Islands. 

5  ^.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period,  from  the  earliest  time 
to  the  Eighteenth  Ceiitury.  First  half-year.  Tu.,  Wed.,  Th., 
Fri.j  at  9.     Professor  Emerton. 

In  Course  5  the  history  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.  No  attempt  it 
made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
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history  of  the  church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements  of 
belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a 
nucleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  '*  orthodox," 
the  instruction  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  those  divergent  forms 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  ^'heresy."  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  fixed  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  development  of  doctrine,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  movement  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will 
usually  be  found  advisable  to  take  this  course  at  as  late  a  stage  of 
theological  study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  division  of  time,  compara- 
tively much  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period 
than  to  the  later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some 
phase  of  doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  will  usually  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 

6.   Practice  in  the  Study  and  Use  of  Materials  for  Church  History. 
Wednesday  afternoon^  two  successive  hours.    Professor  £mer- 

TON.     • 

id  for  1908-09  :  Readings  from  the  Literature  of  the  Hildebrandine 
Period  (1060-1122). 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is :  (1)  to  give  to  students  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  orig^inal  authorities  for  a  given 
period  of  history  or  for  some  specific  historical  development;  (2)  to  teach 
by  actual  practice  the  methods  of  historical  research.  The  work  consists : 
(1)  in  reading  typical  texts  of  historians  and  of  documents,  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  short  studies  on  special  topics  of  inquiry  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  to  the  class  for  criticism.  The  field  of  study  selected 
varies  from  year  to  year,  but  is  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  his- 
torical research.  The  following  subjects,  which  have  actually  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  study  in  different  years,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
selections :  the  Investiture  Conflict  of  the  Eleventh  Century ;  Church  and 
State  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa ;  the  Rise  of  the  Communal 
System  in  France ;  Topics  in  Early  Reformation  History ;  the  Letters  and 
Early  Writings  of  Erasmus ;  the  Literature  of  the  Great  Schism. 

While  the  main  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  investigation  and  the  weighing  of  evidence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  incidental  knowledge  of  history  thus  acquired  is  far 
from  being  an  unimportant  means  of  historical  education. 

Students  desiring  to  follow  any  special  lines  of  historical  inquiry  in  the 
method  here  indicated  may  enroll  in  this  course  and  pursue  their  own 
work  under  the  general  advice  of  the  instructor. 
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Andover  Courses 

Al.  History  of  the  Church  in  Outline.  Tu.,  Th,,  Sal,,  cU  9»  Pro- 
fessor Platner. 

[A 2.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Tu.,  Th,,  Sat.,  at  9»  Pro- 
fessor Platner.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

A3.  Christian  Institutions. — An  historical  and  comparative  study  of 
the  organization  and  government,  the  forms  of  worship,  and 
the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church.     Tu,^  3.30-3.30,     Professor  Platner. 

A4  ^kf.  History  of  the  Church  in  England.  Half-course  {first  half- 
year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  al  12.     Professor  Platner. 

Ab^hf.  History  of  the  Church  in  America.  Half-course  (second 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.     Professor  Platner. 

[A6.  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature.  Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     Professor  Platner.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

Allied  Courses 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  Church  History  attention  is  called  to 
the  great  number  of  historical  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  not  only  in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  languages,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

History  of  Religions 

1  ^hf.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religions.  Half -course  {first 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  G.  F.  Moore. 

After  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  course  takes  up 
the  phenomena  of  the  lower  religions,  showing  their  connection  with 
primitive  notions  of  nature  and  with  the  social  organization;  discusses 
theories  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  religion ;  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  religion,  and  its  main  stages;  classification  of  religions  and 
comparison  of  the  principal  types.  Attention  is  then  directed  to  the 
nature  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  the  origin  of  religious  conceptions,  and 
the  changes  which  they  undergo ;  their  correspondence  to  conceptions  of 
the  universe ;  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

This  course,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way 
for  more  advanced  study  of  the  history  of  religions  and  the  pliilosophy  of 
religion. 
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2.  History  of  Religions  in  Outline.  Mon,,  Wed..,  Fri.,  cU  2.30. 
Professor  G.  F.  Mooke. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  their  character  and 
history ;  their  relation  to  race,  environment,  and  culture ;  their  Influence 
on  one  another;  and  their  place  in  the  whole  development  of  religion. 
The  first  half-year  will  be  given  to  the  religions  of  China  and  Japan; 
Egypt;  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  the  western  Semites,  including  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  study  of  the  second  half-year  will  be  in  the 
religions  of  India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Celts ;  Chris- 
tianity.    These  groups  may  be  taken  separately  as  half-courses. 

4^hf.  History  of  Judaism.  Half-course  (second  half -year).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Professor  G.  F.  Mooke. 

The  course  will  cover  the  history  of  the  Jewish  religion  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Seleucid  supremacy  (198  B.C.)  to  the  present  time.  The 
formative  period,  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  will  be  treated  with  greater 
fulness,  including  the  influence  of  Greek  life  and  thought  and  the  reaction 
from  it,  and  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  its  separation  from  Judaism. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  more  rapid  survey  of  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment :  the  Talmudic  age ;  the  influence  of  Arab  culture ;  Jewish  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  modern  movements  and  tendencies  in 
Judaism. 

Allied  Courses 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  allied  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Diyinity,  Old  Testament  6,  on  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion, 
and  New  Testament  2,  on  New  Testament  Theology,  and  to  the 
following  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  — 

[Science  of  Religion  (Philosophy  7  hf.)  Half-course.  Fri.,  at  11. 
Asst.  Professor  Woods.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

[Philosophical  Systems  of  India,  with  special  reference  to  Vedanta, 
Sankhya,  and  Yoga  (Philosophy  18).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12. 
Asst.  Professor  Woods.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans  (Classical  Philology 
32 lA/.).  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat., 
at  11.    Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 
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[Germanic  and  Celtic  Religions  (History  of  Religions  8  ^hf,).  Half- 
course  {second  half-year) .  Three  times  a  week.  Professors 
KiTTREDGE  and  F.  N.  Robinson.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

[Grermanic  Mythology  (German  16  ^A/.).  Half  course  (first  half' 
year).     Professor  Kittredge.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Semitic  6^.).  Half-course. 
Sat  „  at  10.    Professor  Lyon  . 

See  also  Philosophy  3,  9,  and  12 ;  Greek  8 ;  Semitic  15. 

Theology 

I'^hf  Theism.  Half  course  {first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  11.     Professor  Fenn. 

The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  two  lectnres  a  week  and  one  hour 
(Friday)  of  conference  upon  collateral  reading. 

2*.  Outlines  of  Systematic  Theology.  Second  half  year.  Tu., 
Wed.,  Th.f  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Fenn. 

This  course  considers  (1)  The  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation,  (2) 
The  Theological  Interpretation  of  Problems  of  Religious  Experience. 
The  courses,  Theology  1,  New  Testament  15,  and  Theology  2,  form  a 
logical  sequence,  and,  although  any  one  course  may  be  taken  without 
reference  to  the  others,  they  are  recommended  for  successive  years  in  the 
order  named. 

8  '^hf  New  England  Theology.  Half  course  {first  half-year) .  Th, , 
2.30-4.30.     Professor  Fenn. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  tradition  of  New  England 
Congregationalism,  in  respect  to  both  faith  and  order,  with  especial 
reference  to  progressive  tendencies. 

[4  ^hf.  Typical  Systems  of  Christian  Theology.  Half-course  {first 
half-year).     Th.,  2.30-4.30.     Professor  Fenn.] 

Omitted  in  1908-^. 

In  this  course  the  works  of  at  least  two  representative  theologians  will 
be  carefully  studied  each  year. 
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6  *hf.    The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mysticism.     HaXf- 

course  (second  half -year).      Wed.,   3.30-5,30.      Professor 
Fenn. 

This  course  offers  a  detailed  study  at  once  critical  and  sympathetic  of  a 
single  phase  of  religious  thought  and  experience. 

6.  The  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  theological 
thought.    Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  cU  12.    Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

With  Kant  begins  the  modem  philosophical  movement.  Any  present 
statement  in  Theology  must  take  account  of  the  scientific  movement  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  its  effect  upon  the  ideas  of  God  and  the 
world.  It  must  reckon  also  with  the  results  of  historical  and  literary 
criticism  in  the  last  half-century  and  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions. 
It  will  be  affected  by  the  change  from  the  emphasis  upon  the  individnil, 
which  was  characteristic  of  earlier  Protestantism,  to  the  endeavor  after 
social  expression  and  the  pursuit  of  social  ends,  which  marks  all  the  life 
and  thought  of  our  time.  This  course  will  endeavor  to  register,  even  if 
only  in  a  fragmentary  way,  such  changes  as  have  already  taken  place  in 
theological  thought  and  to  mark  their  significance  in  the  movement 
toward  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

7  ^hf.    Philosophy  of  Religion.     Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

Half-course   {second   half-year).      Th.,    2.30-4.30.      Pro- 
fessor E.  C.  Moore. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  some  account  of  that  formal  reflection 
which  has  taken  Religion  as  ita  object,  particularly  an  account  of  the 
direction  and  issue  of  this  reflection  during  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy. 

The  problem  which  religion  itself  presents  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  its 
epistemologicaU  in  its  psychological,  and  in  its  ethical  aspects.  Religion 
in  its  relation  to  knowledge,  Religion  as  experience  and  in  relation  to  other 
experiences,  Religion  as  motive  and  as  form  of  spiritual  culture  is  to  be 
treated  of. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  Pfleiderer,  Hoffding,  and  Siebeck,  also  to 
Caird  and  Sabatier. 

[8  ^hf.    Current  Problems  in  Theolog}'.     Half -course    {first  half' 
year).     Th.,  2.30-4.30.     Professor  Fenn.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary  and  offers  opportunity  for  the 
thorough  investigation  of  such  questions  as  from  time  to  time  become 
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prominent  in  theological  discussions.     The  selection  of  topics  wiU  be 
determined,  in  part,  by  the  preferences  of  those  who  elect  the  coarse. 

[20  ^hf'  Modem  Theology ,  especially  as  influenced  by  Ritschl.  The 
modification  of  Ritschrs  contentions.  Constructive  work  in 
Theolbgy  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Germany,  England, 
and  America.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Half-course 
(second  half-year),  Th.,  2.30-4,30,  Professor  E.  C. 
Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary  and  is  designed  for  advanced 
students  who  are  interested  in  present  phases  of  theological  discussion. 
Students  choosing  it  should  take  also  Theology  6  unless  they  have  already 
taken  either  this,  or  some  other  general  course  in  theology.  Reference 
will  be  made  to  Ritschl,  Herrmann,  Kaftan,  Lipsius  (third  edition)  ;  also 
to  Clark,  Stevens,  and  Brown. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  alternate  years  with  Theology  7  *hf. 

Andover  Course 

Al.  Christian  Theology  and  Modem  Thought.  Fri,,  at  10  and 
1.30,    Professor  W.  A.  Brown. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4). — The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Man,,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Palmer. 

Metaphysics  (Philosophy  9) .  —  The  Fundamental  Problems  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy.  —  The  Concepts  of  Truth  and  Re- 
ality. —  Realism,  Modem  Pragmatism,  and  Idealism,  in  their 
Relations.  Lectures  and  theses.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  11. 
Professor  Rotce. 

Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial  reference  to  Man\s  place  in 
Nature  (Philosophy  d^hf). — Conceptions  of  Nature  in  the 
light  of  moral  and  religious  interests.  Lectures,  prescribed 
reading,  and  a  thesis.  Half-course  (second  half-year),  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  al  12,     Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Perry. 

Psychological  Seminary  (Philosophy  20b).  Subject  for  the  year: 
The  Psychology  of  Truth,  Beauty,  Morality,  and  Religion. 
Wed.,  7.30-9.30  p.m.     Professor  Munsterberg. 
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Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20d).  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Systematization  of  Ethics.     Tk.,  4-6,    Professor  Palmer. 

Seminary  in  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  (Philosophy  206) .  —  Subject 
jor  the  year:  Consciousness,  Knowledge,  and  Trath.     Con- 
temporary Tendencies :  Idealism,  Pragmatism,  and  Realism. 
r-M.,  7A5-9A5  P.M.     Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Perry. 

Ethics 

1.  Social  Ethics.  — The  problems  of  Poor- Relief,  the  Family,  Tem- 
perance, and  various  phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the 
light  of  ethical  theory.  Lectures,  special  researches,  and  pre- 
scribed reading.  21w.,  Th.^  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor  Peabodt, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  McConnell,  Ford,  and  Foerster. 

This  coarse  is  an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  to  be  distingaished  from  economic  coarses  dealing 
with  similar  subjects  by  the  emphasis  la^d  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
Social  Question  and  on  the  philosophy  of  society  inyolyed.  Its  introduction 
discusses  various  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
Moral  Ideal  [required  reading  from  Mackenzie's  Introduction  to  Social 
Ffi/ilosophyj  and  Seth's  Study  of  EthiccU  Principles'].  The  course  then 
considers  the  ethics  of  the  family  [required  reading  from  Bosanquet*8  The 
Fafnily]  ;  the  ethics  of  poor-relief  [required  reading  from  Devine's  Prineir 
pleM  of  Relief]  ;  the  ethics  of  the  labor  question  [required  reading  from 
Adams  and  Sumner's  Tlie  Labor  Problem] ;  and  the  ethics  of  the  drink 
question  [required  reading  from  The  Liquor  Problem;  a  Summary  of 
InveMtigatiom] .  In  addition  to  lectures  and  required  reading  two  special 
and  detailed  reports  are  made  by  each  student,  based  as  far  as  possible 
on  personal  research  and  observation  of  scientific  methods  in  poor-relief 
and  industrial  reform.  These  researches  are  arranged  in  consultation  with 
the  instructor  or  his  assistant ;  and  an  important  feature  of  the  course  is 
the  suggestion  and  direction  of  such  personal  investigation,  and  the  pro- 
vision to  each  student  of  special  literature  or  opportunities  for  observation. 

Rooms  are  expressly  assigned  for  the  convenience  of  students  of  Social 
Ethics,  on  the  second  floor  of  Emerson  Hall,  including  a  large  lecture- 
room,  a  seminary-room,  a  conference-room,  a  library ,  and  two  rooms 
occupied  by  the  Social  Museum.  The  Library  of  1800  volumes  is  a 
■pedal  collection  for  the  use  of  students  of  Social  Ethics,  with  conveniences 
for  study  and  research.  The  Social  Museum  is  a  collection  of  graphical 
material,  illustrating  by  photographs,  models,  diagrams,  and  charts,  many 
movements  of  social  welfare  and  industrial  progress. 
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[20a.  Seminary  of  Social  Ethics.  —  Subject  for  the  year:  Religion 
and  the  Social  Question.  Tu,^  7,30-9.30  p.m.  Professor 
Peabody.] 

Omitted  in  1908-09. 

206.  Professor  Pea  body  will  direct  special  researches  of  competent 
students  in  the  £thics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Facnlty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Social  Ethics  (Social  Ethics  2^hf.).  —  FTiuitical  Problems  of  Public 
Aid,  Charity,  and  Neighborhood  Work.  Lectures,  prescribed 
reading,  and  observation  of  work  under  skilled  direction. 
Half-course  (second  half-year),  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2,30,  Dr. 
Bbackett. 

Criminology  and  Penology  (Social  Ethics  S^hf).  Liectures,  read- 
ing, and  a  thesis.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon,, 
Wed,,  Fri,,  at  12,    Dr.  Rogers. 

Selected  Topics  in  Social  Ethics  (Social  Ethics  4  ^hf).  Half -course 
(second  half-year),  Tu.,  Th,,  Sat,,  at  12,  Subjects  for 
1908-09:  The  Ethical  Approach  to  the  Social  Question. 
Professor  Peabody.  —  Sources  of  Relief  in  Cases  of  Need. 
Dr.  Bkackett.  —  The  Ethical  Relations  of  the  State  to  In- 
dustrial Affairs.  Mr.  McConnell. — The  Ethical  Aspects 
of  Industrial  Cooperation.  Mr.  Ford.  —  The  Ethics  of  Im- 
migration.    Mr.  FOERSTER. 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4). — The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Mon.,  Wed,,  Fri.,  at  3,30,     Professor  Palmer. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20d),  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Systematization  of  Ethics.     Th.,  4-6,     Professor  Palmer. 

Principles  of  Sociology  (Economics  8).  —  Theories  of  Social  Pro- 
gress. Mon,,  Wed,,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri.,  at  1.30,     Professor  Carver. 

Problems  of  Labor  (Economics  9a  ^hf),  —  Half -course  (first  half- 
year).  Tu.,  Th,,  and  (fit  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat,, 
at  1,30,     Professor  Ripley  and  an  assistant. 

Methods  of  Social  Reform  (Economics  14b  ^hf),  —  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, the  Single  Tax,  etc.  Half-courae  (second  half-year), 
Tu.,  Th.,  al  1.30.     Professor  Carver. 
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HOMILETICS   AND   PASTORAL  CaRE 

1  ^hf.    An  introductioii  to  Preaching.     Half -course  {first  half-year) . 

Wed.,  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Peabody. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  Homiletics,  it  is  intended  that  the 
study  should  be  pursued  in  each  of  the  three  years  required  for  the  degree 
of  S.T.B.)  in  the  course  of  which  a  student  passes  under  the  hands  of 
several  instructors.  This  course  considers  the  circumstances  and  problems 
of  the  preacher's  life,  the  principles  of  worship  and  the  preparation  of 
sermons.  Students  submit  for  criticism  plans  of  original  sermons,  and 
study  the  methods  of  selected  preachers. 

2.  Preaching.  Mon.,  at  2.30,  and  a  second  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructors.  Professors  Peabody,  E.  C.  Moore,  and 
Fenn. 

Each  student  prepares  eight  sermons  during  the  year,  of  which  some  are 
preached  before  the  class  and  criticized  by  students  and  instructor  in 
Appleton  Chapel,  and  the  rest  are  criticized  by  the  instructor  privately. 
Students  in  tliis  course  should  already  have  taken  Homiletics  1  or  its  equi- 
valent.    The  course  may  be  taken  twice. 

Further  opportunities  for  study  in  this  department  will  be  provided 
by  special  lectures y  to  be  later  announced. 

Elocution 

1.  Training  in  Voice  and  Speech.  Preparatory  to  Course  2.  Onct 
a  week.     (Not  counted  for  a  degree.)     Mr.  Willakd. 

2  hf.    Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture  Reading,  Oral  Discussion.     Haij- 

course.     Twice  a  week.     Asst.  Professor  Winter  and  Mr. 
Willard. 

The  training  in  Course  1  is  implied  in  the  requirements  of  Course  2,  and 
is  to  be  taken  before  or  with  Course  2  — preferably  before. 

General  Exercises 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  officers  and  students  at  7  p.m.  each 
week  day  except  Friday. 

Addresses.  Conferences,  and  Preaching  by  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  on  Friday  evenings  after  November  1,  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  School. 
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INSTRUCTION   IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  are  entitled  to  attend  any  exercises 
in  the  College,  or  other  Departments  of  the  University,  or  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  for  which  they  show  themselves 
fitted,  except  exercises  in  laboratories.  For  students  paying  the 
full  fee  there  is  no  extra  charge. 

The  Hemenway  Gymnasium  is  open  to  members  of  this  School, 
without  extra  charge. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  ninth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  was  held 
from  July  2  to  July  19,  1907,  and  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
The  Relation  of  the  Ministry  to  Social  Ethics.  The  School  was  in 
charge  of  the  following  committee  of  the  Faculty:  Professors 
Peabodt,  G.  F.  Moore,  E.  C.  Moore,  and  Fenn,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ISON.  The  School  was  open  to  men  and  women.  The  fee  was  $15. 
The  lecturers  were,  from  Harvard  University :  President  Euot, 
Professors  Jeremiah  Smith,  Ames,  Peabody,  Royce,  Taussig, 
Bullock,  and  Ropes,  Dr.  Brackett,  Dr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Woods  ; 
and  in  addition,  — 

Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,  D.D.,,  Professor  ofHislorical  and 

ComparcUive  Theology j  University  of  Chicago. 
Lewis    Bayles    Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Old   Testament 
Exegesis  and  Criticism,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

The  attendance  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  for  the  eight 
years  of  its  existence  has  been  as  follows :  — 

Yeftn.  Sabjects  for  the  Year.  Men.  Women.  Total 

1899.  Old  Testament,  Church  History,  Theology  ...  96  9  106 

1900.  New  Testament,  History  of  Religions,  Homiletics  52  2  54 

1901.  The  Relation  of  Ministers  to  Social  Questions  .   .  84  5  89 

1902.  Current  Problems  in  Theology 74  4  78 

1903.  Principles  of  Education  in  the   Work  of  the 

Church .   64  4  68 

1904.  Contributions  to  Historical  Theology  ......  46  1  47 

1906.   The  Bible 54  7  61 

1906.  Christian  Theology  in  its  Origin  and  Development  59  9  68 

1907.  The  Relation  of  the  Ministry  to  Social  Ethics  .   ,J^       11        103 

611        62        663 
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The  attendance  of  ordained  ministers  has  been  as  follows :  — 
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The  geographical  representation  of  students  of  the  Summer  School 
in  1907  was  as  follows :  — 


Connecticut 3 

District  of  Columbia     ....  1 

England 1 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 2 

India 1 

Indiana 1 

Iowa 1 

Kanaas 3 

Maine 3 

Maaaachnsetts 51 


Michigan      2 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  York 10 

Ohio .  8 

Pennsylvania 7 

Rhode  Island 1 

South  Carolina 1 

Virginia 2 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 1 


The  Summer  School  of  1908  will  be  held  July  1-18.  The  session 
will  be  devoted  to  the  subject:  **The  Relation  of  Christianity  to 
Other  Religions.'^  A  special  pamphlet  describing  the  prognunme  of 
this  session  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Divinity  Faculty. 
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THE   LIBRARY 

The  School  has  a  theological  library  consisting  of  about  36,400 
volumes  and  9,500  pamphlets. 

The  main  part  of  the  Library  is  stored  in  a  fire-proof  stack-room, 
and  books  can  be  borrowed  from  it  during  the  day.  About  2200 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  students  have  access 
to  them  during  the  day  and  evening. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  right  to  use  the 
College  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  which  contains  about  479,000  volumes 
and  is  rich  in  theological  literature. 

DEGREES 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Students  properly  qualified,  who  have  been  registered  in  the 
School  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  passed  satisfactorily 
examinations  on  the  work  of  fourteen  approved  courses,  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Students  whose  record  is  of 
distinguished  excellence  may  be  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  cum  laude.  Not  more  than  six  courses  may  be  offered  for 
the  degree  in  any  one  year.  A  student  must  have  completed  the 
work  of  at  least  three  and  a  half  courses  in  order  to  be  promoted  to 
the  Middle  class,  and  of  at  least  eight  courses  to  be  promoted  to  the 
Senior  cla^. 

The  courses  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  which  have  been 
given  in  the  preceding  list  of  courses  may  be  counted  towards  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  A  student  is  also  permitted  to  count 
towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  two  courses  included  in 
the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  not 
included  in  that  of  the  Divinity  School.  Such  courses  must  in  each 
case  be  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

Students  who  are  holders  of  degrees  in  Arts  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  have  counted  Divinity  School  courses  for  such  degrees, 
may,  upon  the  special  approval  of  the  Faculty,  be  allowed  to  count 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  an  equal  number  of  College 
courses  not  previously  counted  for  the  degrees  in  Arts. 
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Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  may  be  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Recommendations  for 
these  degrees  proceed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Qualified  students  may  attain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  a 
year  of  study  in  the  Divinity  School  completed  with  high  credit. 
The  programme  of  studies,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  must 
be  of  an  advanced  character  and  form  a  consistent  plan  of  work. 
Courses  presented  for  this  degree  cannot  be  counted  again  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not  given  on  the  completion 
of  a  prescribed  period  of  residence  or  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  definite 
programme  of  studies,  but  only  upon  evidence  of  high  attainment  m 
a  special  branch  of  learning,  such  as  qualifies  the  person  on  whom 
it  is  conferred  to  give  instruction  to  advanced  students  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  has  taken  the  degree,  and  to  advance  knowledge 
by  his  own  investigations.  The  Divisions  in  which  students  of 
Divinity  might  naturally  become  candidates  for  the  degree  are  the 
Semitic  Languages  and  History,  Ancient  Languages  (Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek) ,  History,  and  Philosophy  (including  the  Department 
of  Social  Ethics) .  The  specific  requirements  of  the  several  Divisions 
may  be  found  in  the  announcements  annually  issued  by  them. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  communicate  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Certificates 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  hare 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects,  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
members  of  the  School,  and  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  examined. 
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PRIZES 

The  Bilungs  Prize.  By  a  gift  to  the  Divinity  School  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Robert  C.  Billings  Estate  a  prize  is  offered  annually 
for  Improvement  in  Pulpit  Delivery.  The  prize  offered  is  $100. 
It  may  be  divided,  and  if  no  competitor  shows  sufficient  merit  may 
be  withheld.  The  competition  will  take  place  annually  in  May. 
This  prize  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who 
during  the  current  year  shall  have  taken  either  Elocution  1  or 
Elocution  2,  and  also  shall  either  have  taken  Homiletics  2  or  have 
had  part  in  the  public  services  of  the  Divinity  School. 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  may  compete  for  the  Dante,  Sum- 
ner, and  Toppan  Prizes  of  the  University,  which  are  described  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  PECUNIARY  AID 

With  the  single  exception  named  in  connection  with  the  Williams 
Fund,  that  the  beneficiary  of  that  fund  must  be  a  Protestant,  the 
pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  the  School  is  given  without  regard  to 
denominational  differences. 

No  person  may  receive  aid  unless  he  can  show  a  record  of  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent. ,  or  its  equivalent,  on  his  previous  examinations, 
and  by  his  character,  and  in  other  respects,  gives  promise  of  useful- 
ness, and  unless  he  can  give  evidence  that  he  needs  such  help. 

A  student  receiving  beneficiary  aid  is  required  to  do  a  full  yearns 
work  continued  through  the  final  examinations.  If  he  foils  to 
register  or  otherwise  report  on  the  day  appointed  for  registration  he 
will  be  considered  to  have  surrendered  his  scholarship.  If  at  any 
time  he  fails  to  do  full  work,  or  if  the  character  of  his  work  falls 
below  the  required  standard,  the  aid  which  he  would  otherwise 
receive  may  be  withdrawn  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  If  he 
leaves  the  School  before  the  close  of  the  year  he  will,  unless  excused 
by  the  Faculty,  be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money  for  that  year 
which  he  has  already  received. 

Applications  for  the  Williams  Fellowships,  for  scholarships,  or 
for  other  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  and  applicants  for  the  Williams  Fellowships  must 
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also  submit  specimens  of  their  work.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  order  to  be  considered  at  the 
first  assignment  should  be  received  by  him  not  later  than  March  31. 
Applications. received  after  that  date  for  scholarships  not  previously 
assigned  will  be  considered  and  acted  on  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  income  of  the  funds  named  below  is  assigned  for  beneficiaiy 
purposes  upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty. 

1.  The  following  funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College :  — 

The  Chapman  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Chap- 
man, with  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  Cary  Scholarships,  founded  by  Thomas  Cary,  Esq.,  two 
with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each. 

The  Scholarships  on  the  Jackson  Foundation,  founded  by 
Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  four  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  each. 

The  Clapp  Scholarship,  founded  by  Joshua  Clapp,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  on  the  donation  of  Miss 
Nancy  Kendall,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

The  Jonas  H.  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  bv  Jonas  H. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Bequest  of  Abner  W.  Buttrick,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  the 
income  of  which  is  awarded  by  the  President  and  Fellows  **  to  such 
deserving  young  men  as  they  shall  select,  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
and  educating  themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel."  The 
annual  income  of  this  bequest  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars. 

The  WiLUAM  PoMROY  Fund,  of  which  the  income  amounts  to 
about  forty-five  dollars. 

2.  The  fund  held  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  op  Edward 
Hopkins.  From  a  portion  of  the  income  of  this  fund  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  six  students,  needing  aid,  who  must  have  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  who  have  given  evidence  of  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful study,  and  who  receive  no  money  or  remuneration  for  services 
from  the  University. 

3.  The  Williams  Fund  held  by  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Theological  Education.     According  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  the 
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income  is  to  be  given  to  **  such  indigent  students  of  Theology, 
resident  in  Cambridge,  as  shall  be  preparing  themselves  for  the 
ministry,  and  shall  be  deemed  most  jneritorious  and  worthy  of 
assistance  ^^ ;  and  *  *  no  student  shall  be  debarred  of  this  charity  by 
reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at  a  college,  or  being  educated 
at  any  other  college,  or  entertaining  any  peculiar  modes  of  faith,  it 
being  always  understood  that  he  must  be  a  Protestant/^  The  income 
of  the  Williams  Fund  amounts  to  about  four  thousand  dollars. 

From  the  income  of  the  above  funds  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  awarded  as  follows :  — 

1.  Williams  Fellowships.  At  present  two  resident  Williams 
Fellowships  of  five  hundred  dollars  each  are  offered  to  graduates 
of  this  or  any  other  Theological  School  who  purpose  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministiy.  These  Fellowships  are  intended  to  encourage 
advanced  theological  work  of  a  high  order. 

2.  Six  Hopkins  Scholarships.  The  value  of  these  scholarships 
depends  on  the  income  of  the  fund  in  each  year,  but  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

3.  Scholarships  made  by  combining  the  income  of  the  several 
funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Williams  Fund 
in  awards  dependent  upon  grades  attained.  The  amounts  given  are 
usually  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred 
dollars.  In  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  annually  so  granted 
on  an  average  ten  scholarships  of  two  hundred  dollars  or  less, 
and  six  scholarships  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  more. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  but  for 
Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  taking  less  than  three  and 
a  half  courses  the  fee  may  vaiy  according  to  the  number  of  courses 
taken ;  the  charge  for  each  full  course  being  $45,  and  for  each  half- 
course  $25,  the  minimum  charge  to  any  student  being  $30,  and  the 
maximum  $150.  The  fee  of  $150  is  charged  to  every  student  who 
wishes  to  have  the  year  counted  as  a  year  of  residence  for  any 
degree.  A  Resident  Graduate  or  Special  Student  paying  for 
less  than  three  and  a  half  courses  must  pay  the  entire  fee  for  such 
courses  as  he  takes,  without  deduction  for  absence  or  withdrawal. 
Other  students  who  are  members  of  the  Divinity  School  for  but  part 
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of  a  year  are  allowed  the  following  deductions  from  the  full  fee  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  student  who  joins  between  Decem- 
ber 31  and  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  is  allowed  a  dedttciion  of 
forty  dollars ;  one  who  enters  between  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half-year  and  April  1  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  sixty  dollars ;  and 
one  who  enters  after  March  31  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  student  who  leaves  before  January  1  is  allowed  a 
deduction  of  one  hundred  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  of  his 
withdrawal  before  that  date  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty ;  one 
who  leaves  between  December  31  and  the  end  of  the  first  half-year 
is  allowed  a  deduction  of  sixty  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  to 
the  Secretary  before  the  end  of  the  first  half-year ;  and  one  who 
leaves  between  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  and  April  1  is  allowed  a 
deduction  of  forty  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  to  the  Secretary 
before  April  1 ;  but  if  he  fails  to  give  written  notice  of  withdrawal 
no  deduction  is  allowed. 

The  first  half-year  ends  on  the  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday 
in  February. 

A  fee  of  four  dollars  a  year  is  charged  to  every  student  regis- 
tered in  the  Divinity  School,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Stillman 
Infirmary;  and,  on  the  order  of  a  physician,  every  student  will 
be  given,  in  case  of  sickness,  in  return  for  this  fee,  a  bed  in  a 
ward,  board,  and  ordinary  nursing,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
weeks  in  any  one  academic  year. 

An  examination  fee  of  thirty  dollars  is  charged  Divinity  students 
taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  unless  they  have  paid  the  full  tuition 
fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  at  least  one  year,  in  the 
Divinity  School  or  other  graduate  department  of  the  University.  A 
graduation  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is  charged  all  students  taking  the 
degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

Every  student  must  file  a  bond  with  the  Bursar  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  surety  company  duly  qualified 
to  do  business  in  Massachusetts,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his 
dues  to  the  University;  or  he  may  deposit  with  the  Bursar  two 
hundred  dollars  in  United  States  bonds  for  the  same  purpose ;  or  he 
may  deposit y?/2!^  dollars  as  security  and  pay  in  advance  all  sums  for 
which  he  shall  become  liable  to  the  University.  But  any  student 
who  lives  in  a  College  room,  or  boards  at  Memorial  Hall  or  at 
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Randall  Hall,  must  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  Jour  hundred  dollars ; 
or  deposit  four  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  United  States  bonds ; 
or  must  in  advance  and  in  addition  to  his  tuition  fee  pay  the  full 
yearns  rent  of  any  room  that  may  be  assigned  to  him,  and  make 
a  deposit  with  the  Bursar  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  board 
at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  week.  Money  deposited  as  security 
is  returnable  after  the  issue  of  the  second  term-bill,  one  week  before 
Commencement.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits. 

Xo  officer  or  student  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  a 
bondsman. 

Payment  op  the  Tuition  Fee. — Term-Bills 

Each  student,  except  such  Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Stu- 
dents as  are  taking  less  than  three  and  a  half  courses,  is  required 
to  pay  ninety  dollars  of  the  tuition  fee  to  the  Bursar  punctually  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  without  the  presentation  of  a 
bill.  The  second  instalment,  of  sixty  dollars,  is  entered  upon  the 
first  term-bill,  issued  January  20,  and  is  to  be  paid  on  or  before 
February  10. 

In  like  manner  Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  who  are 
liable  for  less  than  the  full  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars are  required  to  pay  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  ninety 
dollars,  or  the  whole  fee  if  it  does  not  exceed  ninety  dollars ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  fee,  if  any,  on  or  before  February  10. 

The  first  term-bill  is  issued  January  20,  and  must  be  paid  on 
or  before  February  10.  This  bill  includes,  in  addition  to  the  second 
instalment  of  the  tuition  fee,  such  charges  as  the  following :  Two- 
thirds  of  the  yearns  charges  for  the  use  of  a  College  room;  fees 
for  laboratory  courses  which  begin  in  the  first  half-year;  Still- 
man  Infirmary  fee ;  locker  fees ;  such  incidental  charges  as  can  then 
be  determined ;  charges  for  gas,  and  for  board  at  the  Harvard  Din- 
ing Association  and  the  Randall  Hall  Association  made  up  to  as  late 
a  date  as  practicable. 

The  second  term-bill  is  issued  one  week  before  Commence- 
ment, and  contains  the  charges  not  included  in  the  first  bill.  The 
second  term-bill  must  be  paid  by  all  candidates  for  degrees  at  least 
one  day  before  Commencement;  and  by  all  other  students,  on  or 
before  July  25. 
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Students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  aca- 
demic year  must  pay  all  dues  to  the  University  at  least  one  day 
before  the  day  upon  which  the  degrees  are  to  be  voted. 

When  a  student^s  connection  with  the  University  is  severed,  all 
charges  against  him  must  be  paid  at  once. 

Each  student  whose  dues  to  the  University  remain  unpaid  on  the 
day  fixed  for  their  payment  is  required  at  once  to  cease  attending 
lectures  or  recitations,  using  the  libraries,  laboratories,  g3nima8ium, 
athletic  grounds  or  buildings,  boarding  at  the  Harvard  Dining  Asso- 
ciation or  at  the  Randall  Hall  Association,  and  making  use  of  any 
other  privileges  as  a  student,  until  his  financial  relations  with  the 
University  have  been  arranged  satisfactorily  to  the  Bursar.  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  rule  is  deemed  cause  for  final  separation  of  the 
student  from  the  University. 

The  average  expenses  of  a  student  for  a  year  are :  — 

For  rent  and  care  of  room 


For  tuition 

For  board,  S8  weeks  .  . 
For  Stillman  Infirmary  . 
For  fuel  and  light     .   .   . 


$60.00 

150.00 

188.00 

4.00 

15.00 

$362.00 

Students  can  board  at  cost  by  joining  the  Association  which  uses 
the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  cost  of  board  here  depends 
in  part  upon  the  student^s  orders,  varying  between  $4.00  and  $5.50 
a  week  for  most  men.  The  membership  is  limited,  and  application 
should  be  made  before  September  15  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Harvard 
Dining  Association,  Memorial  Hall. 

At  Randall  Hall  meals  d  la  carte  are  served  at  cost,  making  it 
possible  to  get  good  board  for  $3.50  a  week.  The  annual  fees  of 
the  Association  are  low.  Application  should  be  made  early  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association. 
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DIVINITY  HALL 

Diyinity  Hall,  the  dormitory  of  the  Divinity  School,  contains  41 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  primarily  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  other  students  until  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  academic  year  begins.  On  that  day  rooms 
not  previously  engaged  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  other  depart- 
ments who  have  filed  with  the  Bursar  applications  which  have  been 
duly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School. 
The  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School,  however,  reserves  the  right  of 
discrimination  between  applicants  as  the  interests  of  the  School 
may  dictate. 

Some  of  the  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall  are  furnished,  the  furniture 
consisting  of:  iron  bedstead,  with  spring,  mattress,  and  pillow; 
washstaud;  chiffonnier;  study  table;  chairs;  book  shelves;  rug. 
The  price  includes  the  use  of  the  furniture.  Floor  plans  are  shown 
on  pages  40  and  41. 

The  rooms  range  in  price  as  follows :  — 

Unfurnished  Rooms 

$46.  No.  10.  $70.  No.  18,  28. 

$50.  ••      6.  $76.  **    36. 

$55.  *•      2,  3,  14.  $80.  *•    41. 

$60.  **      1,  13.  $86.  **    17,  19,  23,  26,  29, 

$66.  **    20.  31,  33,  37,  39. 

Furnished  Rooms 

$66.  No.    6.                           $80.  No.  26,  32,  40,  42. 

$60.  •*     4,  9,  12.               $85.  *»    21,  36. 

$66.  *•    11.                          $90.  **    16,  27,  30. 

$76.  **      7,  8.  24,  34,  38. 

K.B.— In  each  case  the  pric«  is  for  th«  whole  room  from  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  mtil  the  next  Commencement,  and  inclades  the  daUy  care  of  the  room. 

Applications  for  rooms  should  he  made  as  early  as  possible  after 
March  1  in  order  that  a  choice  may  be  secured. 

The  Bursar  may  cancel  the  assignment  of  a  room  to  any  student 
who  does  not  take  possession  of  it  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October, 
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The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  The  vacation  begins  at  Commence- 
ment and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Christmas 
recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  ends  on  the  2d  of  January. 
The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the  Sunday  next  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  or  on  the  19th  of  April  when  that  day  falls  on  Sunday,  and 
ends  on  the  following  Saturday,  both  days  inclusive.  The  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  holidays. 

All  students  should  register  in  Divinity  Library,  onj  October  1, 
1908,  between  10  and  1. 


Further  information  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  on  application 
to  the  Dean. 
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OFFICIAL  REGISTER  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

[Jimrii,  March  34, 1905,  mt  Betton,  JWw«.,  m  —eomd^lau  wrtlir, 
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THE   DIVINITY   SCHOOL 


The  Harvard  Divinity  School  has  several  characteristics  to 
which  attention  may  properly  be  called. 

1.  The  Divinity  School  is  a  department  of  Harvard  University. 
All  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  except  those 
in  the  laboratories,  are  open  without  extra  charge  to  students  of  the 
Divinity  School  paying  the  full  fee.  Over  three  hundred  such 
courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  1908-09  (consult  the  **  An- 
nouncement of  Courses  of  Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  ^^). 

The  arrangements  with  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  now 
located  in  Cambridge  and  affiliated  with  the  University,  provide  for 
an  interchange  of  instruction  which  opens  without  extra  charge,  to 
students  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  paying  the  full  fee,  all 
courses  given  in  the  Seminary.  Such  of  these  courses  as  have  been 
approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  may  be  counted  toward  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity. 

Students  of  theology  have  free  access  also  to  the  libraries,  chapel 
services,  museums,  occasional  lectures,  gymnasium,  play-grounds, 
and  other  resources  of  the  University.  The  same  fee  for  instruction 
is  required  in  the  Divinity  School  as  in  Harvard  College,  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School ;  and 
the  same  standard  of  scholarship  aid  is  applied. 

2.  The  Divinity  School  accepts  the  elective  system  of  studies 
as  applicable  to  students  for  the  ministry.  It  assumes  that  no 
single  course  of  study  can  properly  be  demanded  of  all  such  stu- 
dents, and  that  the  expansion  of  the  minister's  vocation  involves 
diversity  in  the  minister's  education.  The  only  limitation  of  liberty 
in  the  election  of  studies  is  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  degree 


of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (see  paragraph  on  •*  Courses  of  Instruction/* 
p.  8) .  On  the  other  hand,  liberty  of  election  is  increased  by  the 
further  provision  that  two  courses  from  the  list  of  studies  offered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  by  approval  of  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

3.  The  Dimnrr  School  is  an  undenominational  school  of 
theology.  The  constitution  of  the  Divinity  School  prescribes  tiiat: 
**  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  un- 
biassed investigation  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the 
peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required 
either  of  the  instructors  or  students. ^^  In  conformity  with  this 
regulation  denominational  distinctions  are  disregarded  in  the  Faculty 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  School. 

4.  While  The  Divinity  School  provides  a  systematic  three 
years^  course  of  theological  study  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  it  also  oifers  special  advantages  to  graduates  of  Theo- 
logical Schools  and  other  qualified  students  who  may  wish  to  under- 
take special  courses  of  professional  study.  In  the  academic  year 
1908-09  there  were  among  the  students  of  the  School  graduates 
of  the  following  theological  seminaries :  Andover ;  Bangor ;  College 
of  the  Bible,  Ky. ;  Boston  University ;  Cobb ;  Colgate ;  Episcopal 
School,  Cambridge:  Harvard  University;  Howard  University; 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry;  Presbyterian  Seminaiy 
of  Kentucky ;  University  of  Tubingen,  Germany. 

5.  The  Diyinitt  School  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the 
University  which  has  its  own  dormitory,  and  while  its  students  are 
entirely  free  to  room  where  they  will,  it  is  felt  to  be  greatly  to  a 
student's  advantage  to  enter  as  fully  as  may  be  into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  School,  which  can  best  be  done  through  his  living  in  Divinity 
Hall.  Daily  evening  prayers  are  conducted  by  students  and  oflScers 
of  the  School.  The  furnishing  of  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Hall 
makes  it  accessible  to  those  who  prefer  rooms  already  furnished, 
and  a  common  social  room  for  the  use  of  all  occupants  of  Divinity 
Hall  adds  to  the  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Testimonials,  All  candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  testi- 
monials of  character  and  scholarship. 

Resident  OraducUes.  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted as  Resident  Graduates,  provided  the  courses  of  study  which 
they  have  pursued  are  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  All  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  representing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  or  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their  education  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  graduates  of  the  best  New  England  colleges. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
upon  examination.  But  a  candidate  who  is  also  qualified  to  enter  as 
a  Resident  Graduate  may  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  witliout 
examination. 

Special  Students,  A  person  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  enter  the  School  as  a  Special  Student, 
provided  he  holds  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  or  science, 
which  represents  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty,  or 
provided  he  satisfies  the  Faculty  that  his  education  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  such  a  course. 

Registration.  The  academic  year  1909-10  begins  on  September 
30,  1909,  and  all  students  are  required  to  register  on  that  date, 
unless  previously  excused  by  the  Dean.  Since,  however,  several 
courses  are  given  only  in  the  second  half-year,  and  others  may  be 
entered  after  the  mid-year  examinations,  students  may  be  admitted 
to  the  School  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year.  In  such 
cases,  fees  are  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  on 
pages  34-37,  and  applications  for  a  proportional  amount  of  scholar- 
ship aid  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty.  Students  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  desiring  to  take  courses  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity must  register  for  that  purpose  in  the  Divinity  School  or  other 
appropriate  department  of  Harvard  University .  Students  in  Harvard 
University  desiring  to  take  courses  offered  by  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  may  register  for  that  purpose  in  the  Seminary. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  full  courses  or 
half -courses,  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each, 
and  its  value  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  In  the  following  list  all  courses  are  full  courses,  unless 
the  contrary  is  stated,  with  the  exception  of  the  courses  of  research, 
which  count  towards  the  degree  to  an  extent  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  instructor,  but  usually  as  full  courses. 

Students  are  free  to  choose  any  studies  which  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue,  but  candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  allowed  to  neglect 
entirely  any  one  of  the  following  departments :  Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Church  History,  Theology,  Homiletics.  Students  must 
in  every  case  leave  with  the  Dean  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for 
the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  lists  of  the  courses  which  they  propose 
to  take. 

In  the  following  list  are  included  the  courses  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  which  have  already  been  approved  to  count  towards 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  of  Harvard  University.  For  full 
information  concerning  Andover  courses  students  should  consult  the 
catalogue  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  There  are  also  added 
to  the  list  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  which  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  students  of 
theology.  For  full  information  concerning  such  auxiliary  courses, 
students  should  consult  the  **  Announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

In  all  the  instruction  of  the  School  reference  is  freely  made  to 
German  and  French  books.  Students  are  urgently  advised  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages,  especially  of  German, 
before  entering  the  School. 

Introduction  to  the  Stddy  of  Theology 

[Eight  lectures   {first  half-year).      (Not  counted  for  a  degree.) 
Professor  G.  F.  Mooke.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Familiar  lectures  and  conferences  with  students  on  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  our  time,  its  opportunities  and  demands ;  the  general 
and  professional  preparation  of  the  minister;  the  chief  branches  of 
theological  study,  their  relations  to  other  departments  of  learning,  and 


their  practical  use ;  suggestions  on  the  choice  and  order  of  studies ;  the 
use  and  abuse  of  books;  methods  and  habits  of  study;  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  results  of  reading  and  investigation. 

Old  Testament 

1  *.  Hebrew.  —  Morphology.  Selections  from  the  prose  narratives 
of  the  Old  Testament.  First  half-year.  Mon.,  Tu.,  Wed., 
Th.y  Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Lyon. 

Pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  and  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  simple  sentences,  are  made  prominent  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  The  reading  advances  at  first  slowly,  the  student 
thus  gaining  thorough  familiarity  with  a  small  section  of  Hebrew  text. 
Grammatical  principles  are  explained  orally  and  illustrated  in  the  reading. 
The  phonetic  principles  governing  changes  of  form  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  paradigms  shown  to  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law. 

Text-books:  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Orammar;  Hahn's  Hebrew 
Bible;  Bebrew  Lexicon, 

2*.  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.  Extensive  reading  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Second  half-year.  Mon,,  Tu,,  Wed.,  Th., 
Fri.y  at  9.     Dr.  Davey. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  had  one 
course  in  Hebrew,  but  who  are  not  prepared  for  the  more  advanced  crit- 
ical study  of  the  Old  Testament.  Considerable  portions  of  the  prose 
books,  the  poetry,  and  the  prophets  will  be  read. 

Text-books :  Bible  and  Lexicon  ;  Gesenius's  Gramma/r ;  Driver's  Use  of 
the  Tenses  in  Hebrew^  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  ed.  8,  1892,  7s.  6d. 

17.  Aramaic.  — Daniel  2-7  ;  selections  from  the  Targums ;  Dalman^s 

Aramaische  Dialektproben.     Twice  a  week.     Dr.  Davey. 

The  course  deals  with  the  western  dialects  of  Aramaic,  including  those 
spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  era,  and 
should  be  of  value  to  students  of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  of  the 
Semitic  languages. 

18.  Syriac.  —  Brockelmann's  Syrische  Grammatik;  selections  from 

the  Peshitto ;  Syriac  prose  of  the  classical  period.     Tunce  a 
week.     Dr.  Davey. 

The  course  is  of  importance  to  students  of  the  Semitic  languages  and  to 
advanced  students  of  biblical  criticism  or  oriental  church  history. 
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4.    History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  cU  11.     Professor  Lyon. 

The  time  covered  by  this  course  includes  the  whole  of  Israers  national 
life :  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  disruption  of  the  state,  the  internal 
feuds  and  the  relations  to  foreign  powers,  the  political  activity  of  the 
prophets,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captiritiesi  the  formation  of  a 
theocratic  state,  Judea  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Maccabean  state,  the  reign  of  Herod,  and  the  rule  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curators. Sp.^cial  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  political  and  social 
institutions. 

Text-book :  The  revised  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  instruction 
is  given  largely  by  lectures,  and  the  history  is  illustrated  by  contempora- 
neous archaeological  remains. 

Reference-books:  Histories  of  Ewald,  Graetz,  Stade,  Renan,  Schiirer, 
Kent,  and  H.  P.  Smith. 

[6.  History  of  Jewish  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  200  a.d. 
Tu.,  Tk.,  at  2.30.     I*rofessor  G.  F.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years,  interchanging  with 
Courses  .45  and  ^46. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  a  critical  inquiry  concerning  the  age, 
authorship,  collection,  and  transmission  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; the  second  deals  in  a  similar  way  with  Jewish  literature  to  the 
close  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  including  both  its 
Palestinian  and  its  Hellenistic  branches.  The  primary  object  of  the 
course  is  to  determine  the  value  of  these  writings  as  historical  sources. 
A  considerable  amount  of  reading  is  required. 

[6.    History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion.     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11.     Pro- 
fessor (t.  F.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years,  interchanging  with 
Courses  Ao  and  AH. 

The  religion  of  the  nomadic  Semites  and  the  religion  of  the  Israelite 
tribes  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  History  of  the  Hebrew  religion 
from  the  settlement  in  Canaan  to  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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10.  Assyrian.     Twice  a  week.     Professor  Lyon. 

For  students  of  ancient  oriental  history  and  of  Semitic  religions 
Assyrian  is  of  special  importance.  To  begin  this  study  an  acquaintance 
with  some  other  Semitic  language  is  necessary. 

The  reading  begins  with  transliterated  texts  whereby  the  student 
acquires  some  knowledge  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  before  making 
much  progress  with  the  syllabary.  This  knowledge  greatly  facilitates 
the  acquisition  of  the  written  characters.  A  few  of  these  characters  are 
learned  daily,  and  as  rapidly  as  learned  are  used  in  writing  exercises  and 
in  reading  the  texts  in  the  original.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  historical 
bearings  of  the  passages  read. 

Text-hooks:  Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestiieke^  ed.  4,  Leipzig,  1900,  M. 
18 ;  Delitzsch*s  Assyrian  Chramma/r,  Reuther  &  Reichard,  Berlin,  M.  9 

11.  Assyrian  (second  course).     Twice  a  week.     Professor  LroN. 

Extensive  reading  in  The  Laws  of  Hammurabi^  the  early  historical 
records,  and  the  mythological  poems.  Practice  in  copying  and  deciphering 
originals  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Reference-books:  Dehtzsch*  a  Assyrian  Orammar;  DehtxBclCB  Assyrische 
LesestUcke^  ed.  4 ;  Memoir es  de  la  DiUgation  en  Perse ,  vol.  iv ;  Briinnow's 
Classified  List;  DeWtZBQWs  Assyrisches  Ilandworterbueh ;  Muss-Amolt's 
Assyrian  Dictionary. 

20.  Research  Courses.  —  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  supervise 
for  any  properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on 
such  topic  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

The  Semitic  Conference  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  throughout 
the  academic  year.  There  are  essays  and  discussions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  work,  letters  from  foreign  correspondents 
are  read  from  time  to  time,  and  notes  are  presented  calling  atten- 
tion to  new  publications,  to  travels,  explorations,  and  discoveries, 
and  to  additions  to  the  Semitic  Museum  and  the  Semitic  Library. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Semitic  Museum. 

Andover  Courses 
Old  Testament 

AS.  Hebrew  (advanced  course)  :  The  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  —  Interpretation  and  criticism  of  portions  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  selected  with  special  reference  to  literary 
and  historical  problems.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2.30.  Professor 
Arnold. 
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^5.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  —  History  of  the  text ;  the 
formation  of  the  Canon ;  historieo-critical  study  of  the  origin, 
form,  and  contents  of  the  several  books.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  11, 
Professor  Arnold. 

^6.  Religion  of  Israel.  — History  of  the  religious  ideas  and  instita- 
tions  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Maccabean  age. 
Twice  a  week.     Professor  Arnold. 

Allied  Conrses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Semitic  12  hf,).  Half-course, 
8at,f  at  9,     Professor  Lyon. 

Arabic  (Semitic  ^18).  —  Socin's  Orammar;  Briinnow^s  ChresUh 
mathy,     Mon,,  Wed,,  Fri.,  at  11,     Professor  Arnold. 

Arabic  (second  course)  (Semitic  ^14). — De  Goeje^s  edition  of 
Wright's  Orammar ;  selections  from  the  QorAn,  the  Hadith, 
and  classical  writers  on  geography  and  history.  7ki,,  Th,, 
at  3,30,     Professor  Arnold. 

New  Testament 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  Mon,,  Wed,, 
Fri,,  at  9,     Professor  Ropes. 

First  half -year:  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  New 
Testament  writings. 

Second  half -year :  The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  theo- 
logical and  ethical  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  Writers. 

This  coarse  aims  to  give  in  oatline  a  general  view,  first  of  New  Testft- 
ment  literary  criticism  ("Introduction"),  and  secondly  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  salient  points  in  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  will  be  regular  re- 
quired reading  and  frequent  written  papers.  Continuous  reading  of  the 
Greek  text  will  not  be  required. 

Either  half  of  this  course  may  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  be 
counted  as  a  half-course. 

Note.  —  To  enter  profitably  on  the  work  of  the  following  courses,  a 
fresh  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar  (inflec- 
tions and  syntax)  is  necessary.     Students  who  have  paid  no  attention  to 
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Greek  for  seyeral  years  mast  review  their  Greek  grammar  in  the  preyious 
Bummer  vacation.  For  studenta  unacquainted  with  Greek,  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  provides  a  Course  for  Beginners  (Greek  G).  Tu,^  Th., 
Sai.y  at  12.  Dr.  C.  N.  Jackson.  This  course  is  not  counted  for  the 
degree  of  S.T.B. 

8.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  Mon,,  Wed,,  Fri,, 
cU  10.     Professor  Ropes. 

In  this  course  the  whole  of  the  first  three  Gospels  will  be  read,  either 
privately  or  in  class.  Lectures  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Synoptic  problem,  and  other  general 
topics.  Heading  will  be  required  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
immediately  before  and  during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  geography  and 
antiquities  of  Palestine,  etc. 

[6  ^hf.   The  Gospel  of  John.  —  Half-course  (Jirst  half-year).    Three 
times  a  week.     Professor  Ropes.] 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

T^hf.  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Half-course  {first  half-year).  Three  times  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Ropes. 

In  this  course  Acts  will  be  read  through,  with  discussion  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  can  be  directly  used  for  the  history  of 
the  Apostolic  Age.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical problems  involved,  as  well  as  to  the  literary  criticism  of  Acts. 

Occasional  written  papers  on  literary  and  historical  topics  will  be  re- 
quired. Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary 
for  this  course. 

[8.  The  Epistles  of  Paul.  —  Selected  portions.  Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri., 
at  10,     Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  necessary  for 
this  course.  The  Epistles  read  will  include  Romans,  I  and  II  Corinthians, 
Ephesians,  and  Philippians. 

9^hf,  The  Pastoral  Epistles;  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (the  *»Didache'').  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Twice  a  week.     Professor  Ropes. 

Proficiency  in  Greek  is  necessary  for  the  work  of  this  course. 
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[10  ^hf.  The  Epistles  of  John,  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  Half" 
course  {second  half-year).    Twice  a  week.   Professor  Ropes.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Proficiency  in  Greek  is  necessarj  for  the  work  of  this  course. 

15  ^hf.  The  Theological  Method  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Half -course  (first 
half-year).     Tu.,  Th.y  at  10.     Professor  Fenn. 

20.  Advanced  study  and  research.  Professor  Ropes  will  arrange 
and  supervise  special  work  of  competent  advanced  students 
on  such  topics  of  New  Testament  study  as  they  may  desire 
to  undertake. 

Andover  Courses 

[.41.  New  Testament  Exegesis.  —  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Man., 
Wed.,  Fri.y  at  2.30.     Professor  Ryder.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 
[-42.    New  Testament  Religion.     Mon.,  Wed.,  at  3.30.     Professor 

HiNCKS.] 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

AS^hf.  The  Gospel  of  John.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.y  Fri.,  at  2.30.     Professor  Ryder. 

AA^hf.  The  Epistles  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse.  Half-course 
(second  half-year).  Mo7i.,  Wed.,  FH.,  at  2.30.  Professor 
Ryder. 

A6.   The  Life  of  Christ.    Mon.,  Wed.,  at  3.30.    Professor  Hincks. 

Allied  Courses 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses,  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  importance  for  those  intending 
to  become  professional  students  of  the  New  Testament. 

Plato  (Republic)  ;  Aristotle  (Etliics,  Books  I-IV  and  X)  —  Survey  of 
Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle  (Greek  8).  Thi., 
Th.,  Sal.,  at  9.  Professor  Goodwin  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor C.  P.  Parker. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Plato  (Classical  Philology  24  ^hf.).  Half-course 
(Jirst  half-year) .  Man,,  Wed.,  Fri,,  at  3.30.  Associate 
Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography  (Classical  Philology  30  ^hf) . 
Half-course  (jsecond  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11. 
Professor  Gulick. 

History  of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Diocletian  (History  3).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  9.     Asst.  Professor  Ferguson. 

Greek  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference  to  Plato  (Philosophy 
12). — Lectures,  prescribed  reading,  and  theses.  Mon.,  Wed., 
FH.,  at  10.     Dr.  B.  A.  G.  Fuller. 

Church  History 

1.  The  First  Eight  Christian  Centuries. — The  Conflict  of  Christian- 
ity with  Paganism.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Roman 
Papacy  to  its  alliance  with  the  Frankish  State.  The  Germanic 
races  as  the  basis  of  a  new  Christian  civilization.  Tu.,  Th., 
at  p.     Professor  Emerton. 

The  purpose  of  this  coarse  is  to  study  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Rome 
and  the  rise  of  the  new  European  peoples  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlie 
institution  which,  more  than  any  other,  was  the  agent  in  both  these  pro- 
cesses, the  Christian  Church.  The  events  of  the  period  are  treated  under 
a  three-fold  division:  (1)  The  establishment  of  Christianity,  under  the 
oppression,  and  then  under  the  protection,  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  (2)  The 
movement  of  the  Continental  Germanic  peoples  upon  the  lands  of  Rome, 
and  their  gradual  union  under  the  Frankish  Kingdom ;  (3)  The  intimate 
alliance  of  the  Roman  Papacy  with  that  kingdom  in  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne. 

It  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  instructor  to  present  the  period  as  one  of 
construction,  and  to  show  its  relations  to  the  future  development  of  P^urope. 
Especial  weight  is  given  to  those  institutions  which  were  to  be  permanent 
in  later  mediaeval  history. 

[2.  The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  Charlemagne  to  Dante. 
—  Formation  of  the  European  States.  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  The  Roman  Papal  System  as  the  controlling  force 
in  European  Life.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  11.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 
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The  period  covered  by  this  course  is  that  property  called  *' mediaeval." 
Its  distinguishing  features  are :  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  in 
political  life,  with  its  peculiar  social  consequences,  knighthood,  chivalry, 
private  warfare ;  the  great  development  of  the  Roman  Papacy  to  the  point 
where  it  influences  every  element  of  European  life ;  the  production  of  a 
new  system  of  learning,  the  so-called  *'  scholastic,"  the  object  of  which  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  given  body  of  religious  truth ;  the  rise  of  a  magnifi- 
cent form  of  art,  the  *^ Gothic*' ;  the  growth  and  the  decline  of  a  theory  of 
universal  monarchy,  represented  by  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  the  appearance  of  new  forces,  —  city  life,  individual 
thought,  national  consciousness,  concentration  of  power  in  new  monar- 
chies,— all  of  which  were  tending  to  overthrow  what  was  distinctively 
*^ mediaeval."  All  these  phases  of  history  will  be  touched  upon,  but  the 
chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  action  of  the  Roman  Church  as  the 
controlling  principle  in  them  all. 

S.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of  Italian 
Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1350  to  1563). 
Tu,^  Th.,  at  11.     Professor  Emertox. 

This  course  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  that  treated  in 
Course  2.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modern  institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is:  (1)  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  forces  in  politics,  in  learning,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  life,  which  were  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  (2)  to  follow  the  course  of  that  revolution  in  all  the 
European  countries,  and  to  show  the  various  forms  it  assumed ;  (3)  to 
study  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inquisition,  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  instruction  in  Courses  1,  2,  and  3  is  by  lectures  and  extensive 
reading,  which  will  be  thorouglily  tested  by  examinations.  Written  theses 
may  also  be  required. 

4a  "^hf.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Europe  within  the 
last  three  Centuries.  Half-course  {first  half-year).  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  at  11.     Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  course  to  deal  with  the  development  of  Protes- 
tantism in  England  since  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  on  the 
Continent  since  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  as  also  with  the 
issue  of  the  Counter-Reformation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  the 
history  of  parties  and  of  the  orders  in  that  communion,  and  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Papacy  in  its  relation  to  the  national  movements  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.     The  history  of  the  Greek  Church  since  the  time  of  the 
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renewed  contacts  of  the  Greek  Church  with  the  West  will  be  considered, 
especially  the  history  of  this  church  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

46  ^hf.  The  Expansion  of  Christendom  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Half-course  (second  half-year).  Mon.^  Wed,,  Fri,,  at  11. 
Professor  E.  C.  Moore. 

The  introduction  to  this  course  will  be  a  brief  sketch  of  the  contacts, 
commercial  and  political,  of  Europe  and  America  with  the  nations 
of  the  East  and  of  the  beginnings  of  missionary  labor  in  the  East  by 
the  Jesuits  and  by  the  Pietists.  The  period  which  is  intended  to  be 
treated  in  detail  is  that  since  1795.  The  Christian  moTement  in  India, 
in  Mohammedan  lands,  in  China  since  the  Opium  Wars,  and  in  Japan 
since  the  opening  of  the  ports,  will  be  dealt  with  in  its  aspects  of  evun- 
gfelism,  of  education  and  literary  work,  of  medical  work  and  general  phil- 
anthropy. The  naturalization  of  the  Christian  movement  in  these  countries 
will  be  studied  with  the  transformation  of  Christian  teaching  and  institu- 
tions through  the  influence  upon  these  of  the  life  of  the  Orient. 

[5  ^.  History  of  Christian  Thought,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  each  period,  from  the  eariiest  time 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  First  half-year.  Tu.,  Wtd.,  Th.^ 
Fri.,  at  9.     Professor  Emerton.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

In  Course  5  the  history  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  treated  as  the  history 
of  thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  tradition.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  account  for  every  individual  doctrine,  but  in  each  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church  those  lines  of  thought  are  dwelt  upon  which  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  accepted  statements  of 
belief.  While  distinctly  recognizing  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a 
nucleus  of  doctrinal  ideas  which  may  properly  be  described  as  "orthodox," 
the  instruction  takes  into  account  with  equal  care  all  those  divergent  forms 
of  thought  upon  the  Christian  problem  which  pass  usually  under  the  name 
of  ^*  heresy."  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  fixed  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  the  development  of  doctrine,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  gfeneral  movement  of  Church  History  will  be  presumed,  and  it  will 
usually  be  found  advisable  to  take  this  course  at  as  late  a  stage  of 
theological  study  as  possible.  As  regards  the  division  of  time,  compara- 
tively much  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  early  formative  period 
than  to  the  later  phases  of  development.  An  extended  thesis  upon  some 
phase  of  doctrine  will  be  required.  The  course  will  usually  be  given  in 
alternate  years. 
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6.    Practice  in  the  Study  and  Use  of  Materials  for  Church  History. 
Wednesday  afiernoouy  two  successive  hours.    Professor  Kmer- 

TON. 

Subject  for  1909-10  :  Headings  from  the  Literature  of  the  Early  Refor- 
mation Period. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  course  is :  (1)  to  g^ye  to  students  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  original  authorities  for  a  giyen 
period  of  history  or  for  some  specific  historical  development;  (2)  to  teach 
by  actual  practice  the  methods  of  historical  research.  The  work  consists : 
(1)  in  reading  typical  texts  of  historians  and  of  documents,  and  (2)  in  the 
preparation  of  short  studies  on  special  topics  of  inquiry  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  to  the  class  for  criticism.  The  field  of  study  selected 
varies  from  year  to  year,  but  is  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  his- 
torical research.  The  following  subjects,  which  have  actually  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  study  in  different  years,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
selections :  the  Investiture  Confiict  of  the  Eleventh  Century ;  Church  and 
State  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa ;  the  Rise  of  the  Communal 
System  in  France ;  Topics  in  Early  Reformation  History ;  the  Letters  and 
Early  Writings  of  Erasmus;  the  Literature  of  the  Great  Schism. 

While  the  main  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  investigation  and  the  weighing  of  evidence,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  incidental  knowledge  of  history  thus  acquired  is  far 
from  being  an  unimportant  means  of  historical  education. 

Students  desiring  to  follow  any  special  lines  of  historical  inquiry  in  the 
method  here  indicated  may  enroll  in  this  course  and  pursue  their  own 
work  under  the  general  advice  of  the  instructor. 

Andover  Courses 

[^1.    History  of  the  Church  in  Outline.    Tu,,  Th.,  Sat,,  at  9.    Pro- 
fessor Platnek.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

A2,    History  of  Christian  Doctrine.      Tu.,   7%.,  Sat.,  at  9.     Pro- 
fessor Platnek. 

£^3.    Christian  Institutions.  —  An  historical  and  comparative  study 

of  the  organization  and  government,  the  forms  of  worship, 

and  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the   main   branches   of  the 

Christian  Church.     Tu.,  3.30-5.30.     Professor  Platnek.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 
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[^•4  ^hf.  History  of  the  Church  in  England.  Half-course  {first  hoLf- 
year),     Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri,,  at  12.     Professor  Platneu.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

\_Ab^hf.  History  of  the  Church  in  America.  Half-cour.se  (second 
half-year).     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  aZ  12.     Professor  Platner.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

^6.  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature.  Tu.,  3.30-5.30. 
Professor  Platner. 

Al  "^hf  The  Expansion  of  Christendom  from  the  beginning  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Half-course  (first  half-year).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.y  al  10.     Professor  Platner. 

Allied  Courses 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  Church  History  attention  is  called  to 
the  great  number  of  historical  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of-  Arts 
and  Sciences,  not  only  in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  languages,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

History  of  Religions 

[1  ^hf.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religions.  Half -course  (first 
hcUf-year).    Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  al  12.    Professor  G.  F.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

After  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  course  takes  up 
the  phenomena  of  the  lower  religions,  showing  their  connection  with 
primitiye  notions  of  nature  and  with  the  social  organization;  discusses 
theories  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  religion ;  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  religion,  and  its  main  stages;  classification  of  religions  and 
comparison  of  the  principal  types.  Attention  is  then  directed  to  the 
nature  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  the  origin  of  religious  conceptions,  and 
the  changes  which  they  undergo ;  their  correspondence  to  conceptions  of 
the  universe ;  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

This  course,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way 
for  more  advanced  study  of  the  history  of  religions  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

[2.  History  of  Religions  in  Outline.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2.30. 
Professor  G.  F.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 
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The  aim  of  the  coarse  is  to  give  a  general  soryey  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  their  character  and 
history ;  their  relation  to  race,  environment,  and  culture ;  their  influence 
on  one  another;  and  their  place  in  the  whole  development  of  religion. 
The  first  half-year  will  be  given  to  the  religions  of  China  and  Japan; 
Egypt;  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  the  western  Semites,  including  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  study  of  the  second  half-year  will  be  in  the 
religions  of  India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Celts ;  Chri»- 
tianity.     These  groups  may  be  taken  separately  as  half-courses. 

[4^A/*.  History  of  Judaism.  Half -course  (second  half-year) ,  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  12,    Professor  G.  F.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

The  course  will  cover  the  history  of  the  Jewish  religion  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Seleucid  supremacy  (198  B.C.)  to  the  present  time.  The 
formative  period,  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  will  be  treated  with  greater 
fulness,  including  the  influence  of  Greek  life  and  thought  and  the  reaction 
from  it,  and  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  its  separation  from  Judaism. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  more  rapid  survey  of  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment: the  Talmudic  age ;  the  influence  of  Arab  culture ;  Jewish  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  modern  movements  and  tendencies  in 
Judaism. 

[5^^.  Islam.  —  The  Life  of  Mohammed;  the  Moslem  conquests; 
development  of  Moslem  theology  and  law.  Half -course 
(first  half-year).  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  12.  Professor  G.  F. 
Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10 

Allied  Courses 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  allied  conrses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity,  Old  Testament  6,  on  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion, 
and  New  Testament  3,  on  New  Testament  Theology,  and  to  the 
following  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences: — 

[Science  of  Religion  (Philosophy  7  hf.).  Half -course.  Fri.,  at  11. 
Asst.  Professor  Woods.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Philosophical  Systems  of  India,  with  special  reference  to  Vedanta, 
Sankhya,  and  Yoga  (Philosophy  18).  Tu.,  Th.,  8at.,  at  12. 
Asst.  Professor  Woods. 
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[The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Romans  (Classical  Philology 
32 ^A/.).  Half-course  {first  half-year),  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat,, 
at  11,    Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

[Germanic  and  Celtic  Religions  (History  of  Religions  3  ^hf).  Balf- 
course  (second  half-year) ,  Three  times  a  week.  Professors 
KiTTREDGE  and  F.  N.  Robinson.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

[Germanic  Mythology  (German  16*^.).  Half -course  (first  half- 
year).     Professor  Kittredge.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Semitic  12 A/*.).  Half-course, 
Sal.,  at  9.     Professor  Lyon. 

See  also  Philosophy  3,  9,  and  12 ;  Greek  8. 

Theology 

l^hf.  Theism.  Half -course  (first  half-year),  Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri,, 
at  11,     Professor  Fenn. 

The  work  of  the  coarse  consists  of  two  lectures  a  week  and  one  hoar 
(Friday)  of  conference  apon  collateral  reading. 

2*.  Outlines  of  Systematic  Theology.  Second  half-year.  Tu,, 
Wed,,  Th,,  Fri,,  at  9.     Professor  Fenn. 

This  coarse  considers  (1)  The  Natare  and  Method  of  Revelation,  (2) 
The  Theological  Interpretation  of  Problems  of  Religious  Experience. 
The  courses,  Theology  1,  New  Testament  15,  and  Theology  2,  form  a 
logical  sequence,  and,  although  any  one  course  may  be  taken  without 
reference  to  the  others,  they  are  recommended  for  successive  years  in  the 
order  named. 

[3  ^hf.  New  England  Theolog}%  Half-course  (second  half-year) , 
Wed.,  3.30-5.30.      Professor  Fenn.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

The  object  of  this  coarse  is  to  develop  the  tradition  of  New  England 
Congregationalism,  in  respect  to  both  faith  and  order,  with  especial 
reference  to  progressive  tendencies. 
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4  '^hf.   Typical  Systems  of  Christian  Theology.     Half-course  {first 
half-year),     Th,,  2.30-4.30.     Professor  Fenn. 

In  this  course  the  works  of  at  least  two  representatiye  theologians  will 
be  carefully  studied  each  year.  In  1909-10  the  subjects  will  be  Calyin 
and  Schleiermacher. 

[5  ^hf   The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mysticism.     Half- 
course  (second  half -year).      Wed.,   3.30-5.30.      Professor 

Fenn.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

This  course  offers  a  detailed  study  at  once  critical  and  sympathetic  of  a 
single  phase  of  religious  thought  and  experience. 

[6.   History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri,,  at 
12.    Professor  E.  C.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

This  course  will  seek  to  deal  with  the  modern  philosophical  moTcment, 
in  so  far  as  this  relates  to  theology.  It  will  take  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  sciences  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 
ideas  of  God  and  the  world.  It  will  reckon  with  the  results  of  historical 
and  literary  criticism  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  comparative  study  of  religion. 
It  will  note  the  change  from  the  emphasis  upon  the  religion  of  the  indi- 
yidual  to  the  endeavor  after  social  expression  and  the  pursuit  of  social 
ends.  The  course  will  seek  to  register  such  changes  as  have  taken  place 
in  theological  thought  and  to  mark  their  significance  in  the  movement 
toward  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine. 

7.    Philosophy  of  Religion.     Man.,  Wed,,  Fri.,  al  J2.     Professor 
E.  C.  Moore. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  some  account  of  that  formal  reflection 
which  has  taken  Religion  as  its  object,  particularly  an  account  of  the 
direction  and  issue  of  this  reflection  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  problem  which  religion  itself  presents  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  its 
epistemologicaU  in  its  psychological,  and  in  its  ethical  aspects.  Religion 
in  its  relation  to  knowledge,  Reli^on  as  experience  and  in  its  relation  to 
other  experiences.  Religion  as  motive  and  as  form  of  spiritual  culture,  is 
to  be  treated  of. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  Pfleiderer,  Hoffding,  and  Siebeck,  also  to 
Caird  and  Sabatier. 
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S*hf.  Current  Problems  in  Theology.  Half-course  (second  half- 
year).     Th.,   2.30-4.30.     Professor  Fenn. 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary  and  offers  opportunity  for  the 
thorough  investigation  of  such  questions  as  from  time  to  time  become 
prominent  in  theological  discussions.  The  selection  of  topics  will  be 
determined,  in  part,  by  the  preferences  of  those  who  elect  the  course. 

[20a  ^hf  Modem  Theology,  especially  as  influenced  by  Ritschl :  a 
survey  of  constructivo  work  in  Theology  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  Germany,  England,  and  America.  Lectures, 
reading,  and  reports.  Half-course  (^second  half-year).  Th., 
2.30-4.30.     Professor  E.  C.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminary  course  and  is  designed  for 
advanced  students  who  are  interested  in  present  phases  of  theological  dis- 
cussion. Reference  will  be  made  to  Ritschl,  Herrmann,  Kaftan,  Lipsius 
(third  edition),  Wendt,  Haering;  also  to  Clarke,  Stevens,  and  Brown. 

[206*^.  Philosophy  of  Religion .  A  Seminary.  Half-cour.^e  (second 
half-year).     Th.,  2.30-4.30.     Professor  E.  C.  Moore.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4). — The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Man.,  Wed.,  FH.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Palmer. 

[Metaphysics  (Philosophy  9) .  —  The  Fundamental  Problems  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy.  —  The  Concepts  of  Truth  and  Real- 
ity.—  Realism,  Modem  Pragmatism,  and  Idealism,  in  their 
Relations.  Lectures  and  theses.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sal.,  at  11. 
Professor  Royce.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial  reference  to  Man's  place  in 
Nature  (Philosophy  ^^hf.). — Conceptions  of  Nature  in  the 
light  of  moral  and  religious  interests.  Lectures,  prescribed 
reading,  and  a  thesis.  Half-course  (^second  half-year).  Tu., 
Th.,  Sat.,  at  12.     Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Perry. 
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Psychological  Seminary  (Philosophy  20b).  Subject  for  the  year: 
Applied  Psychology,  with  especial  reference  to  Medicine, 
Education,  and  Law.      Wed.,  7.30-9.30  p.m.      Professor 

MUNSTERBERG. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20d).  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Systematization  of  Ethics.     Th.,  4-6.     Professor  Palmer. 

Seminary  in  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  (Philosophy  20e) .  —  Subject 
jor  the  year:  Consciousness,  Knowledge,  and  Truth.     Con- 
temporar}'  Tendencies :  Idealism,  Pragmatism,  and  Realism. 
2%.,  7.45-9.45  p.m.     Asst.  Professor  R.  B.  Perry. 

Ethics 

1.  Social  Ethics.  — The  problems  of  Poor-Relief,  the  Family,  Tem- 
perance, and  various  phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the 
light  of  ethical  theory.  Lectures,  special  researches,  and 
prescribed  reading.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  10.  Professor  Pea- 
body,  Dr.  McCoNNELL,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Foerster. 

This  course  is  an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the  social  problems  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  economic  courses  dealing 
with  similar  subjects  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
Social  Question  and  on  the  philosophy  of  society  inyolved.  Its  introduction 
discusses  various  theories  of  Ethics  and  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
Moral  Ideal  [required  reading  from  Dowey  and  Tufts*  Ethics'].  The 
course  then  considers  the  ethics  of  the  family  [required  reading  from 
Bosanquet's  The  Family]  ;  the  ethics  of  poor-relief  [required  reading  from 
Warner's  American  Charities]  ;  the  ethics  of  the  labor  question  [required 
reading  from  Adams  and  Sumner's  The  Labor  Problem]  ;  and  the  ethics 
of  the  drink  question  [required  reading  from  The  Liquor  Problem;  a 
Summary  of  Investigations].  In  addition  to  lectures  and  required  read- 
ing two  special  and  detailed  reports  are  made  by  each  student,  based  as 
far  as  possible  on  personal  research  and  observation  of  scientific  methods 
in  poor-relief  and  industrial  reform.  These  researches  are  arranged  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor  or  his  assistant ;  and  an  important  feature 
of  the  course  is  the  suggestion  and  direction  of  such  personal  investiga- 
tion, and  the  provision  to  each  student  of  special  literature  or  opportunities 
for  observation. 

Rooms  are  expressly  assigned  for  the  convenience  of  students  of  Social 
Ethics,  on  the  second  floor  of  Emerson  Hall,  including  a  large  lecture- 
room,  a  seminary- room,  a  conference-room,  a  library",  and  two  rooms 
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occupied  by  the  Social  Museum.  The  Library  of  2800  volumes  is  a 
special  collection  for  the  use  of  students  of  Social  Ethics,  with  conveniences 
for  study  and  research.  The  Social  Museum  is  a  collection  of  graphical 
material,  illustrating  by  photographs,  models,  diagrams,  and  charts,  many 
moTements  of  social  welfare  and  industrial  progress. 

20a.  Seminary  of  Social  Ethics.  —  Subject  for  the  year:  Religion 
and  the  Social  Question.  Tm.,  8-9-30  p.m.  Professor 
Peabody. 

206.  Professor  Peabody  will  direct  special  researches  of  competent 
students  in  Social  Ethics. 

Allied  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Social  Ethics  (Social  Ethics  ♦  2 *A/.).  — Practical  Problems  of  Social 
Service :  Public  Aid,  Charity,  and  Neighborhood  Work.  Lec- 
tures, prescribed  reading,  and  observation  of  work  under 
skilled  direction.  Half-course  (second  half -year) .  Tu,,  Th., 
at  2.30.     Dr.  Brackett. 

[Criminology  and  Penology  (Social  Ethics  *3  ^hf).  Lectures,  pre- 
scribed reading,  and  a  thesis.  Half -course  (first  half-year), 
Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  22.] 

Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Selected  Topics  in  Social  Ethics  (Social  Ethics  ♦4«A/)-  —  Subjects  for 
1909-10:  The  Ethical  Approach  to  the  Social  Question. 
Professor  Peabody.  —  Sources  of  Relief  in  Cases  of  Need. 
Dr.  Brackett. — The  Ethical  Relations  of  the  State  to  In- 
dustrial Affairs.  Dr.  McConnell.  —  The  Ethical  Aspects 
of  Lidustrial  Cooperation.  Mr.  Ford.  —  The  Ethics  of  Im- 
migration. Mr.  Foerster.  Lectures  and  prescribed  read- 
ing. Half -course  (second  half-year).  Tu.,  Th.,  ScU.,  at 
12. 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4). — The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  con- 
structively. Lectures,  theses,  and  prescribed  reading. 
Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  3.30.     Professor  Palmer. 

Ethical  Seminary  (Philosophy  20rf).  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Systematization  of  Ethics.     Th.,  4-6.     Professor  Palmer. 
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Principles  of  Sociology  (Economics  3).  —  Theories  of  Social  Pro- 
gress. Mon.,  Wed.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor) 
Fri.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Carver. 

Problems  of  Labor  (Economics  9a  *A/*.).  —  Half-course  (fir.H  heUf- 
year).  Tu.^  Th.,  and  (at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor)  Sat.^ 
at  1.30.     Professor  Ripley  and  an  assistant. 

Methods  of  Social  Reform  (Economics  146^^.).  —  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, the  Single  Tax,  etc.  Half-course  (second  half-year). 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  1.30.     Professor  Carver. 

HOMILETICS   AND  PASTORAL   CaRE 

1  ^hf.  An  introduction  to  Preaching.  Half-course  (first  half-year) . 
Wed.^  Fri.,  at  10.     Professor  Peabody. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  Homiletics,  it  is  intended  that  the 
study  should  be  pursued  in  each  of  the  three  years  required  for  the  degree 
of  S.T.B.,  in  the  course  of  which  a  student  passes  under  the  hands  of 
seyeral  instructors.  This  course  considers  the  circumstances  and  problems 
of  the  preacher's  life,  the  principles  of  worship  and  the  preparation  of 
sermons.  Students  submit  for  criticism  plans  of  original  sermons,  and 
study  the  methods  of  selected  preachers. 

2.  Preaching.  Mon.,  at  2.30,  and  a  second  hour  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  instructors.  l*rofessors  Peabody,  E.  C.  Moore,  and 
Fenn. 

Each  student  prepares  eight  sermons  during  the  year,  of  which  some  are 
preached  before  the  class  and  criticized  by  students  and  instructor  in 
Appleton  Chapel,  and  the  rest  arc  criticized  by  the  instructor  privately. 
Students  in  this  course  should  already  have  taken  Homiletics  1  or  its  equi- 
yalent.     The  course  may  be  taken  twice. 

Public  Speaking 

1.  Training  in  Voice  and  Speech.  —  Preparatory  to  Course  2.  Once 
a  week.     (Not  counted  for  a  degree.)     Mr.  Kennedy. 

3  hf.  Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture  Reading,  Oral  Discussion.  Half- 
course.  Twice  a  week.  Asst.  Professor  Winter  and  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

The  training  in  Course  1  is  implied  in  the  requirements  of  Course  2,  and 
is  to  be  taken  before  or  with  Course  2  — preferably  before. 
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V 

General  Exercises 

Evening  Prayers,  conducted  by  officers  and  students  at  7  p.m.  each 
week-day  except  Friday. 

Addresses,  Conferences,  and  Preaching  by  students  on  Friday  even- 
ings after  November  1,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  are  entitled  to  attend  any  exercises 
in  the  College,  or  other  Departments  of  the  University,  or  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  for  which  they  show  themselves 
fitted,  except  exercises  in  laboratories.  For  students  paying  the 
full  fee  there  is  no  extra  charge. 

The  Hemenway  Gynmasium  is  open  to  members  of  this  School, 
without  extra  charge. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  tenth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  was  held 
from  July  1  to  July  18,  1908,  and  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Other  Religions.  The  School  was  in 
charge  of  the  following  conmiittee  of  the  Faculty:  Professors 
G.  F.  Moore,  Toy,  and  Lyon,  and  Mr.  Morison.  The  School  was 
open  to  men  and  women.     The  fee  was  $15. 

The  lecturers  were,  from  Harvard  University:  Professors  Toy, 
Lanman,  G.  F.  Moore,  and  Clifford  H.  Moore;  and  from  else- 
where the  following  persons :  — 

Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  Yale   University. 

Charles  Cutler  Torre y,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic 
LanguageSy  Yale  University, 

Robert  William  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebretc  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis ,  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

William  Rosenzweig  Arnold,  Vh.T).,  Professor  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  and  Liter aturCy  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

William  Walker  Rockwell,  B.D.,  Lic.Th.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Arthur  S.  Lloyd,  D.D.,  General  Secretary  of  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church, 
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The  attendance  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  for  the  ten 
years  of  its  exislence  has  been  as  follows :  — 

T<»n.                                   eatdoctafoTtheYcu.                            Hen.  Women.  Toul. 

1899.  Old  Testunent,  Church  Hiitary,  Theology  ...  96  9  lOS 

1900.  New  Teslament,  Hisloiy  of  Heligiona,  HomileCicB  62  2  51 

1901.  The  Relation  of  MinJBterg  to  Social  Qaestioiu  .   .  84  5  69 

1902.  Current  Problems  in  Theology 7*  4  78 

1903.  Frinuiplea   of  Education   in   the   Work  of  the 

Church H  1  58 

1904.  Contrihutians  to  Hiatorical  Theology 46  1  47 

1906.   The  Bible fi4  T  61 

1906.  Christian  Theology  in  its  Origin  and  Development  59  9  68 

1907.  The  Relation  of  the  Ministry  to  Social  Ethics  .   .  92  11  103 

1908.  The  Relation  ot  ChriBtianity  to  Other  Beligions    61  5  66 
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The  attendance  of  ordained  ministers  has  been  as  follows :  - 
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The  geographical  representation  of  students  of  the  Summer  School 
in  1908  was  as  follows :  — 


Australia 1 


Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

India , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 


...  1 

•       •      •  X 

....  2 

...  1 

...  2 

....  1 

...  4 

Massachusetts 38 


Michigan 1 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  York 4 

Ohio 1 

Pennsjlyania 4 

Rhode  Island 1 

Washington 1 

Wisconsin 1 


The  Summer  School  of  1909  will  be  held  July  7-22.  The  session 
will  be  devoted  to  the  subject:  ** Present  Religious  Conditions  and 
Prospects. ^^  A  special  pamphlet  describing  the  programme  of  this 
session  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
Faculty. 

THE   LIBRARY 

The  School  has  a  theological  library  consisting  of  about  37,000 
volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets. 

The  main  part  of  the  Library  is  stored  in  a  fire-proof  stack-room, 
and  books  can  be  borrowed  from  it  during  the  day.  About  2200 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  students  have  access 
to  them  during  the  day  and  evening. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  right  to  use  the 
College  Library  in  Gore  Hall,  which  contains  about  496,000  volumes 
and  is  rich  in  theological  literature. 


DEGREES 

Degree  op  Bachelor  op  Divinity 

Students  properly  qualified,  who  have  been  registered  In  the 
School  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  passed  satisfactorily 
examinations  on  the  work  of  fourteen  approved  courses,  may  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  op  Divinity.  Candidates  who  have  ful- 
filled all  requirements  may  receive  the  degree  in  February,  provided 
an  application  be  filed  with  the  Dean  not  later  than  January  1. 
Students  whose  record  is  of  distinguished  excellence  may  be  given 
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the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  cum  laude.  Not  more  than  six 
courses  may  be  offered  for  the  degree  in  any  one  year.  A  student 
must  have  completed  the  work  of  at  least  three  and  a  half  courses 
in  order  to  be  promoted  to  the  Middle  class,  and  of  at  least  eight 
courses  to  be  promoted  to  the  Senior  class. 

The  courses  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  which  have  been 
given  in  the  preceding  list  of  courses  may  be  counted  towards  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  A  student  is  also  permitted  to  count 
towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  two  courses  included  in 
the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  not 
included  in  that  of  the  Divinity  School.  Such  courses  must  in  each 
case  be  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

Students  who  are  holders  of  degrees  in  Arts  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  have  counted  Divinity  School  courses  for  such  degrees, 
may,  upon  the  special  approval  of  the  Faculty,  be  allowed  to  count 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  an  equal  number  of  CoUege 
courses  not  previously  counted  for  the  degrees  in  Arts. 

Students  in  Andover  Seminary  reconunended  for  its  degree  may 
at  the  same  time,  and  without  additional  work,  also  obtain  from 
Harvard  University  the  degree  of  S.T.B.  on  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity.  Such  students  must  have  been  registered  for 
one  year  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  have  completed  under 
BLarvard  teachers  not  less  than  five  courses  approved  by  the  Faculty 
of  Divinity,  including  the  equivalent  of  at  least  three  full  Divinity 
School  courses. 

Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  may  be  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Recommendations  for 
these  degrees  proceed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Qualified  students  may  attain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  a 
year  of  study  in  the  Divinity  School  completed  with  high  credit. 
The  programme  of  studies,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  must 
be  of  an  advanced  character  and  form  a  consistent  plan  of  work. 
Courses  presented  for  this  degree  cannot  be  counted  again  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not  given  on  the  completion 
of  a  prescribed  period  of  residence  or  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  definite 
programme  of  studies,  but  only  upon  evidence  of  high  attainment  in 
a  special  branch  of  learning,  such  as  (jualifies  the  person  on  whom 
it  is  conferred  to  give  instruction  to  advanced  students  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  has  taken  the  degree,  and  to  advance  knowledge 
by  his  own  investigations.  The  Divisions  in  which  students  of 
Divinity  might  naturally  become  candidates  for  the  degree  are  the 
Semitic  Languages  and  History,  Ancient  Languages  (Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek) ,  History,  and  Philosophy  (including  the  Department 
of  Social  Ethics) .  The  specific  requirements  of  the  several  Divisions 
may  be  found  in  the  announcements  annually  issued  by  them. 

Students  in  Andover  Seminary  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.M.  or 
Ph.D.  from  Harvard  University  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  required  of 
students  in  Harvard  Divinity  School,  provided  such  students  are  also 
registered  for  one  year  in  Harvard  University. 

The  Harvard  statutory  requirement  for  every  degree,  of  »*  resi- 
dence at  the  University  of  at  least  one  year,"  can  be  fulfilled  while 
the  student  is  also  at  the  same  time  in  residence  in  Andover  Semi- 
nary. But  no  course  of  instruction  can  be  counted  for  the  degree  of 
S.T.B.  and  again  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  from  Harvard 
University. 

Any  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  communicate  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Certificates 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  who  have 

'  passed  a  satisfactory  examination   in   one  or  more   subjects,  are 

entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 

members  of  the  School,  and  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  they 

have  been  examined. 

PRIZES 

The  Billings  Prize.  By  a  gift  to  the  Divinity  School  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Robert  C.  Billings  Estate  a  prize  is  offered  annually 
for  Improvement  in  Pulpit  Delivery.  The  prize  offered  is  $100. 
It  may  be  divided,  and  if  no  competitor  shows  suflScient  merit  may 
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be  withheld.  The  competition  will  take  place  annually  in  May. 
This  prize  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who 
during  the  current  year  shall  have  taken  either  Elocution  1  or 
Elocution  2,  and  also  shall  either  have  taken  Homiletics  2  or  have 
had  part  in  the  public  services  of  the  Divinity  School. 

Students  in  the  Divinity  School  may  compete  for  the  Dante,  Sum- 
ner, and  Toppan  Prizes  of  the  University,  which  are  described  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   OTHER  PECUNIARY   AID 

With  the  single  exception  named  in  connection  with  the  Williams 
Fund,  that  the  beneficiary  of  that  fund  must  be  a  Protestant,  the 
pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  the  School  is  given  without  regard  to 
denominational  differences. 

No  person  may  receive  aid  unless  he  can  show  a  record  of  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  or  its  equivalent,  on  his  previous  examinations, 
and  by  his  character,  and  in  other  respects,  gives  promise  of  useful- 
ness, and  unless  he  can  give  evidence  that  he  needs  such  help. 

A  student  receiving  beneficiary  aid  is  required  to  do  full  work 
continued  through  the  final  examinations.  If  he  fails  to  register  or 
otherwise  report  on  the  day  appointed  for  registration  he  will  be 
considered  to  have  surrendered  his  scholarship.  If  at  any  time 
he  fails  to  do  full  work,  or  if  the  character  of  his  work  falls  below 
the  required  standard,  the  aid  which  he  would  otherwise  receive 
may  be  withdrawn  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  If  he  leaves  the 
School  before  the  close  of  the  year  he  will,  unless  excused  by  the 
Faculty,  be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money  for  that  year  which  he 
has  alreadv  received. 

Applications  for  the  Williams  Fellowships,  for  scholarships,  or 
for  other  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty ;  they  must  be  accompanied  by  testi- 
monials, and  applicants  for  the  Williams  Fellowships  must  also  sub- 
mit specimens  of  their  work.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  if  received  by  him  not  later  than  March  31 
will  be  considered  in  the  first  assignment,  but  applications  received 
after  that  date  will  be  considered,  and  acted  on  as  promptly  as 
possible. 
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The  income  of  the  funds  named  below  is  assigned  for  beneficiary 
purposes  upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty. 

1.  The  following  funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College :  — 

The  Chapman  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Chap- 
man, with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twent3'-five  dollars. 

The  Cary  Scholarships,  founded  by  Thomas  C'ary,  Esq.,  two 
with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  each. 

The  Scholarships  on  the  Jackson  Foundation,  founded  by 
Miss  Sarah  Jackson,  four  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  each. 

The  Clapp  Scholarship,  founded  by  Joshua  Clapp,  Esq.,  with 
an  income  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  on  the  donation  of  Miss 
Nancy  Kendall,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Jonas  H.  Kendall  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jonas  H. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Bequest  of  Auner  W.  Buttrick,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  the 
income  of  which  is  awarded  by  the  President  and  Fellows  »*  to  such 
deserving  young  men  as  thiey  shall  select,  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
and  educating  themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. ^^  The 
annual  income  of  this  bequest  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars. 

The  William  Pomroy  Fund,  of  which  tiie  income  amounts  to 
about  forty-five  dollars. 

2.  The  fund  held  bv  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  of  Edward 
Hopkins.  From  a  portion  of  the  income  of  this  fund  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  six  students,  needing  aid,  who  must  have  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  who  have  given  evidence  of  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful study,  and  who  receive  no  money  or  remuneration  for  services 
from  the  University. 

3.  The  Williams  Fund  held  by  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Theological  Education.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  the 
income  is  to  be  given  to  *  *  such  indigent  students  of  Theology, 
resident  in  Cambridge,  as  shall  be  preparing  themselves  for  the 
ministry,  and  shall  be  deemed  most  meritorious  and  worthy  of 
assistance '' ;  and  *  *  no  student  shall  be  debarred  of  this  charity  by 
reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at  a  college,  or  being  educated 
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at  any  other  college,  or  enteii».ining  any  peculiar  modes  of  faith,  it 
being  always  understood  that  he  must  be  a  Protestant/'  The  income 
of  the  Williams  Fund  amounts  to  about  four  thousand  dollars. 

From  the  income  of  the  above  funds  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  awarded  as  follows :  — 

1.  WiLUAMS  Fellowships.  At  present  two  resident  Williams 
Fellowships  are  offered  to  graduates  of  this  or  any  other  Theological 
School  who  purpose  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry.  These  Fellow- 
ships are  intended  to  encourage  advanced  theological  work  of  a  high 
order.  For  the  year  1909-10  these  Fellowships  will  be  of  five 
hundred  dollars  each. 

2.  Six  Hopkins  Scholarships.  The  value  of  these  scholarships 
depends  on  the  income  of  the  fund  in  each  year,  but  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

3.  Scholarships  made  by  combining  the  income  of  the  several 
funds  held  by  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Williams  Fund 
in  awards  dependent  upon  grades  attained.  The  amounts  given  are 
usually  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred 
dollars.  In  the  last  eleven  years  there  have  been  annually  so 
granted  on  an  average  ten  scholarships  of  two  hundred  dollars  or 
less,  and  seven  scholarships  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or 
more. 

FEES   AND   EXPENSES 

The  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  and  fiftv  dollars,  but  for 
Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  taking  less  than  three  and 
a  half  courses  the  fee  may  vary  according  to  the  number  of  courses 
taken ;  the  charge  for  each  full  course  being  $45,  and  for  each  half, 
course  $25,  the  minimum  charge  to  any  student  being  $30,  and  the 
maximum  $150.  The  fee  of  $150  is  charged  to  every  student  who 
wishes  to  have  the  year  counted  as  a  year  of  residence  for  any 
degree.  A  Resident  Graduate  or  Special  Student  paying  for 
less  than  three  and  a  half  courses  must  pay  the  entire  fee  for  such 
courses  as  he  takes,  without  deduction  for  absence  or  withdrawal. 
Other  students  who  are  members  of  the  Divinity  School  for  but  part 
of  a  year  are  allowed  the  following  deductions  from  the  full  fee  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  student  who  joins  between  Decem- 
ber 31  and  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  is  allowed  a  deduction  of 
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forty  dollars ;  one  who  enters  between  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half-year  and  April  1  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  sixty  dollars ;  and 
one  who  enters  after  March  31  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  student  who  leaves  before  January  1  is  allowed  a 
deduction  of  one  hundred  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  m)tice  of  his 
withdrawal  before  that  date  to  the  Dean  of  the  Facult^ ;  one  who 
leaves  between  December  31  and  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  is 
allowed  a  deduction  of  sixty  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  to  the 
Dean  before  the  end  of  the  first  half-year;  and  one  who  leaves 
between  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  and  April  1  is  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion of  forty  dollars,  if  he  gives  written  notice  to  the  Dean  before 
April  1 ;  but  if  he  fails  to  give  written  notice  of  withdrawal  no 
deduction  is  allowed. 

The  first  half-year  ends  on  the  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday 
in  February. 

A  fee  of  four  dollars  a  year  is  charged  to  every  student  regis- 
tered in  the  Divinity  School,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Stillman 
Infirmary;  and,  on  the  order  of  a  physician,  every  student  will 
be  given,  in  case  of  sickness,  in  return  for  this  fee,  a  bed  in  a 
ward,  board,  and  ordinary  nursing,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
weeks  in  any  one  academic  year. 

An  examination  fee  of  thirty  dollars  is  charged  Divinity  students 
taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  unless  they  have  paid  the  full  tuition 
fee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  at  least  one  year,  in  the 
Divinity  School  or  other  graduate  department  of  the  University.  A 
graduation  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is  charged  all  students  taking  the 
degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

Every  student  must  file  a  bond  with  the  Bursar  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  surety  company  duly  qualified 
to  do  business  in  Massachusetts,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his 
dues  to  the  University;  or  he  may  deposit  with  the  Bursar  two 
hundred  dollars  in  United  States  bonds  for  the  same  purpose ;  or  he 
may  deposit  Jifty  dollars  as  security  and  pay  in  advance  all  sums 
for  which  he  becomes  liable  to  the  University.  But  any  student 
who  lives  in  a  College  room,  or  boards  at  Memorial  Hall  or  at 
Randall  Hall,  must  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  Jour  hundred  dollars ; 
or  deposit  four  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  United  States  bonds ; 
or  must  in  advance  and  in  addition  to  his  tuition  fee  pay  the  full 
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year's  rent  of  any  room  that  may  be  assigned  to  him,  and  make 
a  deposit  with  the  Bursar  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  board 
at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  week.  Money  deposited  as  security 
is  returnable  after  the  issue  of  the  second  term-bill,  one  week  before 
Commencement.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  deposits. 

No  officer  or  student  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  as  a 
bondsman. 

Students  incurring  charges  in  lx)th  Harvard  University  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  are  required  to  furnish  security  only 
to  the  institution  in  which  they  are  primarily  registered. 

Payment  of  the  Tuition  Fee. — Term-Bills 

Each  student,  except  such  Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Stu- 
dents as  are  taking  less  than  three  and  a  half  courses,  is  required 
to  pay  ninety  dollars  of  the  tuition  fee  to  the  Bursar  punctually  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  without  the  presentation  of  a 
bill.  The  second  instalment,  of  sixty  dollars,  is  entered  upon  the 
first  term-bill,  issued  January  20,  and  is  to  be  paid  on  or  before 
February  10. 

In  like  manner  Resident  Graduates  and  Special  Students  who  are 
liable  for  less  than  the  full  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  and  fiftv  dol- 
lars  are  required  to  pay  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  ninety 
dollars,  or  the  whole  fee  if  it  does  not  exceed  ninety  dollars ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  fee,  if  any,  on  or  before  February  10. 

The  first  term-bill  is  issued  January  20,  and  must  be  paid  on 
or  before  February  10.  This  bill  includes,  in  addition  to  the  second 
instalment  of  the  tuition  fee,  such  charges  as  the  following :  Two- 
thirds  of  the  year's  charges  for  the  use  of  a  C'ollege  room;  fees 
for  laboratory  courses  which  begin  in  the  first  half-year;  Still- 
man  Infirmary  fee ;  locker  fees ;  such  incidental  charges  as  can  then 
be  determined ;  charges  for  gas,  and  for  board  at  the  Harvard  Din- 
ing Association  and  the  Randall  Hall  Association  made  up  to  as  late 
a  date  as  practicable. 

The  second  term-bill  is  issued  one  week  before  Commence- 
ment, and  contains  the  charges  not  included  in  the  first  bill.  The 
second  term-bill  must  be  paid  by  all  candidates  for  degrees  at  least 
one  day  before  Commencement;  and  by  all  other  students,  on  or 
before  July  26. 
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Students  primarily  registered  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
pay  exclusively  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Seminary  the  charges 
incurred  in  Harvard  University,  including  those  for  tuition,  board 
in  Memorial  Hall  or  Randall  Hall,  and  rooms  in  University  dormi- 
tories. 

Students  primarily  registered  in  Harvard  University  pay  exclu- 
sively to  the  Bursar  of  the  University  charges  incurred  for  tuition  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  aca- 
demic year  must  pay  all  dues  to  the  University  at  least  one  day 
before  the  day  upon  which  the  degrees  are  to  be  voted. 

When  a  student^s  connection  with  the  University  is  severed,  all 
charges  against  him  must  be  paid  at  once. 

Each  student  whose  dues  to  the  University  remain  unpaid  on  the 
day  fixed  for  their  payment  is  required  at  once  to  cease  attending 
lectures  or  recitations,  using  the  libraries,  laboratories,  gynmasium, 
athletic  grounds  or  buildings,  boarding  at  the  Harvard  Dining  Asso- 
ciation or  at  the  Randall  Hall  Association,  and  making  use  of  any 
other  privileges  as  a  student,  until  his  financial  relations  with  the 
University  have  been  arranged  satisfactorily  to  the  Bursar.  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  rule  is  deemed  cause  for  final  separation  of  the 
student  from  the  University. 

The  average  expenses  of  a  student  for  a  year  are :  — 


For  rent  and  care  of  room 

For  tuition 

For  board,  38  weeks  .  . 
For  Stillman  Infirmary  . 
For  fuel  and  light    .   .   . 


$60.00 

150.00 

162.00 

4.00 

15.00 

$381.00 


Students  can  board  at  cost  by  joining  the  Association  which  uses 
the  dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  cost  of  board  here  is 
expected  not  to  exceed  $5  a  week.  The  membership  is  limited, 
and  application  should  be  made  before  September  15  to  the  Auditor 
of  the  Harvard  Dining  Association,  Memorial  Hall. 

At  Randall  Hall  meals  d  la  carte  are  served  at  cost,  making  it 
possible  to  get  good  board  for  $4  a  week.  The  annual  fees  of 
the  Association  are  low.  Application  should  be  made  early  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association. 
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DIVINITY   HALL 

Divinity  Hall,  the  dormitory  of  the  Divinity  School,  contains  41 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  primarily  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  other  students  until  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  academic  year  begins.  On  that  day  rooms 
not  previously  engaged  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  other  depart- 
ments who  have  filed  with  the  Bursar  applications  which  have  been 
duly  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School. 
The  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School,  however,  reserves  the  right  of 
discrimination  between  applicants  as  the  interests  of  the  School 
may  dictate. 

Some  of  the  rooms  in  Divinity  Hall  are  furnished,  the  furniture 
consisting  of:  iron  bedstead,  with  spring,  mattress,  and  pillow; 
washstand ;  chiffonnier ;  study  table ;  chairs ;  book  shelves  ;  rug. 
The  price  includes  the  use  of  the  furniture.  Floor  plans  are  shown 
on  pages  40  and  41. 

The  rooms  range  in  price  as  follows :  — 

Unfurnished  Rooms 


$45. 

No. 

10.                           $70. 

No.  18,  28. 

$50. 

II 

6.                            $75. 

-    35. 

$di). 

n 

2,  3,  14.               $80. 

•♦    41. 

$60. 

it 

1.                           $85. 

* 

-    13,  17,  19, 

23,  25. 

$65. 

It 

20. 

29,  31, 
39. 

83,  37, 

Furnished  Rooms 

$55. 

No. 

6.                          $80. 

No.  26,  32,  40, 

42. 

$60. 

ti 

4,  9,  12.               $85. 

•*    21,  36. 

$65. 

i  i 

11.                           $90. 

-    16,  27,  30. 

$75. 

1 1 

7,  8,  24,  34,  38. 

N.B.  —  In  each  caRe  the  price  is  for  the  whole  room  from  the  beg'inning  of  the  academic 
jear  until  the  next  Commencement,  and  includes  the  daily  care  of  the  room.  No. 
13  is  heated  by  steam,  which  is  included  in  the  price.  The  other  rooms  are  heated 
by  means  ol  open  g^at«s  for  which  fuel  in  provided  by  the  tenant. 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after 
March  1  in  order  that  a  choice  may  be  secured. 

The  Bursar  may  cancel  the  assignment  of  a  room  to  any  student 
who  does  not  take  possession  of  it  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October. 
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The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  annual  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  The  vacation  begins  at  Commence- 
ment and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Christmas 
recess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  ends  on  the  2d  of  January. 
The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the  Sunday  next  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  or  on  the  19th  of  April  when  that  day  falls  on  Sunday,  and 
ends  on  the  following  Saturday,  both  days  inclusive.  The  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  holidays. 

All  students  should  register  in  Divinity  Library,  on  September  30, 
1909,  between  10  and  1. 


Further  information  will  be  furnished,  if  desired,  on  application 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


LUt  eorrecUd  to  April  26, 1909 


Rbsidbkt  Graduates 

HAMB  HOXB  BK8IDBHCK  PBaBKMT  ADDBKB8 

Crooks,  Ezra  Breckenridge,  a.b.  {Cen- 
tral   CoU,)    1899,   A.M.  {Vanderbili 

Univ.)  1901,  s.T.B.  (^ffarvard  Untv,) 

1908,  FayetU,  Mo.  D.  28. 

Hawley,  Frank  Morton,  s.t.b.  (Presby' 

terian  Theol,  Seminary  of  Kentucky) 

1904,  A.M.  (  Univ.  of  No.  Carolina) 

1908,  Charlotte,  N.C    D.  27. 

Hudson,  Adelbert  Lathrop,  a.b.  (Iowa 

State  Univ.)  1893,  s.t.b.  (Harvard 

Univ.)  1905,  Newton,  D.  23. 

Kubu8hiro,Naokatsu(PaW/Er  Unitarian 

School  for  the  Ministry)  1906,     Kumamoto,  Japan,    7  Lowell  St. 
Marshall,    Troward    Harvey    (Colgate 

Th4ol.    Seminary)    1906,   a.b.   (Me- 

Master  Univ.)  1908,  Toronto,  Can.      56  Shepard  St. 

Robins,  Sidney  Swaim,  a.b.  (Univ.  of 

No.  Carolina)  1904,  a.m.  (Harvard 

Univ.)  1906,  s.t.b.  (ibid.)  1908,  Ashboio,  N.  C.      D.  20. 

Seniob  Class 

Almar,   Charles  Emile,   a.b.   (Coll.  of 

Charleston)  1906,  Charleston,  S.C.  D.  38. 

Dansingberg,  Paul  Dnrand,  a.b.  (Univ. 

of  Minn.)  190B,  Minneapolis,  Minn.       D.  30. 

Dixon,  William  James,  a.b.  (  Univ.  of 

Cambridge,  Eng.)  1890,  s.t.b.  (Epis. 

Theol.  Sch.,  Cambridge)  1901,  a.m. 

(Harvard  Univ.)  1902,  So.  Boston,  13  Thomas  P*k,  So.  Boston. 

Evans,  George  Fulerton,  a.b.  1905,  Foungstoum,  0.  20  Prescott  St. 

Gould,  John   Harold    (Bangor  Theol. 

Seminary)  1902,  a.b.  (Bates  Coll.) 

1904,    S.T.B.    (Cobb    Divinity    Sch.) 

1904,  Vinal  Haven,  Me.    20  Shepard  St. 
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Harper,  Ralph  Moore,  ph.b.  {Univ.  of 

No,  Carolina)  1904,  Kinston,  H.C,      D.  38. 

Kellogg,  Ira  Phelps,  Jr.,  a.b.  {Univ. 

of  Vermont)  1908,  FeUhpille,  Vt,        D.  34. 

Lempp,    Richard,    Student,    Univ,    of 

Tubingen,  Oer,,  1901-06,  Stuttgart ,  Germany ,  D.  4. 

McCallum,  Donald  Campbell,  a.b.  {Ken- 

tvcky  Univ.)  1907,  {Coll.  of  the  Bible, 

Ky.)  1908,  Kaniva,  Victoria,  Australia,     D.  39. 

Oxley,  Edmund  Harrison,  a.b.  {How- 

ard  Univ.)  1906,  s.t.b.  {ibid.)  1908,  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.  D.  9. 
Perkins,  Palfrey,  a.b.  1905,  Sadem,  D.  15. 

Sargent,  Arthur  Hayes,  a.b.  (  Univ.  of 

Vermont)  1904,  Corinth,  Vt.  D.  6. 

Middle  Class 

Hall,  Oakel  Fowler,  a.b.  (  Wabash  Coll.) 

1907,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.    D.  37. 

Peters,  Herman,  a.b.  {Leland  Stanford 

Jr.  Univ.)  1907,  Luverne,  Minn.    D.  33. 

Junior  Class 

Hines,  Herbert  Waldo,  a.b.  1909,  Melrose,  S.  1. 

Joy,  Charles  Rhind,  a.b.  1908,  Dorchester,  D.  19. 

Lee,  Charles  Frederick,  a.b.  {Earlham 

Coll.)  1906,  A.B.   {Haverford  Coll.) 

1907,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1909,  Friendsville,  Tenn.     12  Kirkland  PI. 
Rutledge,  Lyman  Vincent,  a.b.  {Univ. 

of  Kansas)  1908,  Alva,  Okla.  D.  10. 

Schumacher,    Henry    Houghton,    a.b. 

{Boston  Univ.)  1908,  Quiney,  D.  25. 

Wood,  Arthur  Evans,  a.b.  1906,  Dorchester,  D.  14. 

Special  Students 

Cooley,  Herbert  Carroll,  b.pd.  {Mich. 

State  Normal  (7o//.)1906,  a.b.  {ibid.) 

1907,  Vpsilanti,  Mich.  Scotland. 

Pickett,  Harold  Lionel,  Columbus,  0.        Felton  6. 

Pyke,  Frederic  Merrill,  a.b.  {DePauw 

Univ.)  1906,  Oreencastle,  Ind.  D.  11. 

Somers,  Laurence  Drew,  s.b.  1903,         Andover,  D.  21. 

Thomas,   Percy  Ernest,   a.b.    {North' 

western    Univ.)   1900,  ph.m.   {ibid.) 

1901,  Somerville,   96  Glen  St.,  Somer. 

Wharton,  Henry  John,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    D.  17. 
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Students  in  Andoyer  Theological  Sbminart  who  are 
registered  also  in  the  dlyinitt  school 

Hay  ward,    Frederick     Downing,    a.b. 

{Amherst  Coll,)  1894,        Newport,  H, If.     48  Wallace  St., W.  Somer. 
Mowery,  Dwight  Fay,  a.b.  {Carleton 

Coll.)  1905,  Northfield,  Minn.  D.  26. 

Torbet,  Howard  Lee,  a.b.  {Ohio  Wes- 

leyan    Univ.)    1897,    s.t.b.    {Boston 

Univ.)  1904,  Revere.     210  Beach  St.,  ReTere. 

Williams,  Walter  Byron,  a.b.   {Univ. 

of  Vermont)   1900,   s.t.b.   {Andover 

Theol.  Seminary)  1904,  Boxford,     18  Nonantum  PL,  Newton. 


SUMMARY 

Resident  Graduates 6 

Senior  Class / 12 


Middle  Class    .   . 
Junior  Class  .   .   . 
Special  Students 
Andover  Students 


Total 


2 

6 
6 
4 

86 


COLLEGES  REPRESENTED 


Amhent  College 

Bates  College 

Bodton  University 

XJniTersity  of  Cambridge,  England 

Carleton  College 

Central  College 

College  of  Charleston 

DePaaw  University 

Earlbam  College 

Harvard  University 

Haverford  College 

Howard  Univefsity 

Iowa  State  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Kentucky  University 


Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  . 

McMaster  University 

Michigan  Stale  Normal  College 
University  of  Minnesota    .... 
Universityof  North  Carolina  .  , 
Northwestern  University  .... 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  .   .   . 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  Vermont 

Wabash  College 


Counted  more  than  once 


8 
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THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARIES  REPRESENTED 


Andover  Theological  Seminary  .  .  .  . 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary    .... 

College  of  the  Bible,  Ky 

Boston  University 

Cobb  Divinity  Scnool 

Colgate  Theological  Seminary  .... 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Camb. 

Hju^ard  University 

Howard  University 


8 

1 


Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry   1 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of 

Kentucky i 

University  of  Tubingen,  Germany    .  .  __1 

U 
Counted  more  than  once 1 


»x«    -»       ,       .  -  . 
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OFFICIAL   REGISTER   OF   HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 


[  Avtoraii,  March  34, 11106,  ai  Bmtan^  Man.,  a* 

undmr  Act  q^  Ctmgnu  t^Juljf  16, 1894.] 


Issued  at  Cambridge  Station,  Boston,  Mass.,  twice  a  month  from  October  to 
March  inclusive,  six  times  a  month  from  April  to  September  inclosiTe. 


These  publicatiooB  include  :  — 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Annual  University  Catalogue. 

The  Annual  Catalogues  of  the  College  and  the  seTeral  Pro- 
fessional Schools  of  the  University ;  the  Announcements 
of  the  several  Departments;  etc.,  etc. 
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